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COSMO POLI 


BABIES 


By George Ade 


GOME one said: “The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world:” Now 
revised to read: “The hand that rocks the cradle should be amputated.” 

The human race is, according to a guess by H. G. Wells, 75,000 years old, 
and only in the last 25 years has any one known how to welcome a baby and 
take care of it. All those who survived during the preceding 74,975 years were 
just plain lucky. | 

The first impression gained by a baby of the roth century must have been 
that Earth is inhabited by elderly people, all females except one and all wear- 
ing spectacles. 

The newly arrived of 1921 probably decides that the world is walled with 
white, tinctured with anzesthetics and peopled by efficient internes and calm nurses. 

The cold edicts of science have converted a social event into a private 
business transaction. 

We know now that the multitude of old-fashioned mothers decorating the 
pages of domestic history were either misinformed or blindly ignorant. 

Even a very young child learned that if it yowled enough it would be 
taken on an exciting journey from room to room and havea special audience 
with the canary and be permitted to listen to the latest sentimental ballads. 

Consider the case of a lately arrived infant. After it had come to believe 
that life under the new management consisted of riding a cock-horse to Banbury 
Cross, of being thrown up, up, almost to the ceiling and then being caught safely 
on the breathless descent; of being jolted into convulsive giggles by large depend- 
able hands smelling of tobacco—after all these wild raptures, how about the 
boredom of lying flat on the back and looking at the lighting fixtures ? 

When one might relieve ennui merely by lifting a protest, why suffer in 
loneliness? Thus reasoned the tiny tots of fifty years ago. 

It is different now. A wide conspiracy has been framed against the nest- 
ling. Hysterical adults who have the uncontrollable impulse to churn every 
baby in order to hear it gurgle, are barred from the nursery. 

Isn't it amazing? Think of the millions of miles of walking the floor that 
might have been saved if the goose-minded parents of former generations had 
known that fourteen pounds of infancy will deliberately put something over on 
300 pounds of parenthood! 

When the timetable baby hits the crib at eventide, it is in for the night. 
It no longer has the kingly privilege of waking up at 2 a.m. and demanding a 
special vaudeville performance. At least, so we are told. 

Also between times of being weighed and inspected, it is cured and hard 
ened in icy sleeping-porches. Grandmothers raise feeble protests but find them- 
selves dusted out of the way by modern methods. 

Recent babies may become physically fit under these Dempsey training 
rules, but they don’t have as fun as we had, do they? 
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DENVER 


HERE is a city where manhood counts. 
Here is a city where courage mounts 
As high as the peaks of the mountains tall, 
Here's where the Flag comes first of all. 
Here in Denver the Rockies stand 

As the mighty wall of a mighty land 

Always faithful and ever true, 

Yet never the same with their changing hue. 
Oh, it’s glad I am as I feel her powers 

That the Starry Banner she floats is ours! 


When first I went into Denver town 

And walked its thoroughfares up and down, 

I felt the warmth of a kindly race 

And the wholesome breeze of a wholesome place. 
There is something keen in its mountain air 
Which quickens the step and lightens care, 

And there's something too in its people’ Ss ways 
Which the East has lost in these modern days, 
But the West has kept, and it makes you feel 
That maybe man's brotherhood is real. 


There's a grip in the hand and a light in the eye 
Which puts you at ease as the days go by, 

And a certain something in Denver speech 

Which schools and colleges cannot teach, 

For it’s not in the phrase or the spoken word, 

But the tone of the voice, as though you heard 
The mountain breeze from the snow-capped crest 
Telling you: this is the golden West, 

The West with its spaces and visions wide, 


The West where courage and faith abide! 
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By Gagar SL. Guest 
Decoration by CLeRoy Baldridge 


I've sat at their tables with Denver men 

And heard them tell of their elders when 

Each running stream was a placer mine 

Back in the bygone forty-nine. 

And I learned from them that each dream was wrought 
By the deeds they dared and the fights they fought. 
And I think I saw in the eyes that shone 

A hint of the strength which the West has known: 
And I know I caught in each rugged face 


A hint of the splendor of our race. 


I've stood at the grave of Buffalo Bill 

On a mountain crest and I've felt the thrill 

Which he must have felt, as I saw below 

The prairies wide of his long ago. 

I've heard it told how he journeyed there 

With the breezes tossing his steel-gray hair, 

And his soul rejoiced at each changing scene 
Which marks the haunts where his youth had been, 
And IJ understand why he asked to lie 

Through the last long sleep ‘neath that open sky. 


Denver is rich with a loveliness 

Which poet and painter can't quite express. 
There's a subtle charm in its clear blue skies 
Which all men feel but the tongue defies. 
There are vibrant youth at its very best 

And the sturdy vigor which traveled west. 
From the pioneer years there still remains 
The comradeship of the far-flung plains, 
And best of all from the highest crag 

O'er the eagle's nest is the Starry Flag. 
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A STUDY FROM LIFE BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


LILLIAN RUSSELL as she is today. 


LILLIAN RUSSELL’S life story—zwhich begins on the opposite page—is romance so true that 
at reads like a novel. It is a brilliant human record of the great and near great of this last 
quarter century, written by one of the most popular—and beautiful—women the world has ever 
known. Miss Russell wrote every word of it herself, and, working on it for a year, she has put 
her whole heart and soul into the work. She has known all of the famous personages of this 
generation—presidents, kings, great artists of all crafts, great public men and great financiers. 
She tells of them as an across-the-table chat—and, always, her keen sense of humor is uppermost. 
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RISTY 


Beginning— 
LILLIAN RUSSELL’S 
Reminiscences 


The Most Fascinating Book 
of its Kind Ever Published 


Written by Herself 


ERY certain I am that if there was a good fairy 
somewhere behind the scenes when I made my 
first appearance upon this world—which 
the immortal Shakespeare names “a 

stage’-—she gave me, as her single, shining 
gift, not the beauty with which I have been 
credited (for beauty is merely a matter of 
standards), not the voice which I inherited 
from my mother (for a voice is only a 
mental impression directed upon the 
minds of listeners)—but a sense of 
humor. 

I know that I must have a sense 
of humor; otherwise I could “not 
have lived through certain things 
that have occurred in this comedy 
of life. And besides, I was the 
cause of making people laugh be- 
fore I was born. 

An bour before my début, Mother 
was singing in the church choir in 
Clinton, Iowa—there’s the 
reason for the voice. a 
But when 


Miss Rus- 
sell, asa 
child, in 
“Olivette,” 
her first cy 
speaking part. \ 


: above) dared 
public opinion by work- cried because I was poor and alone, and 
ing for woman's suf- thought I was without prospects of ever 
frage, 
lished the works of Dursting into laughter when I saw my 
Robert lagerecll, the silly, red eyes and drooping mouth in a 
great agnostic, when 


nobody else dared. myself when nobody else knew anything 


& 


An old daguerreotype showing Lillian 

Russell (Helen Leonard) at the age 
of eight months, and her father, 
Charles E. Leonard, newspaper 


and book publisher. 


she had finished the glorious hymn 
which she had sent ringing 
through the church, she sat 
down, glanced at what she held 
in one hand—and laughed. So 
did the congregation—so did the 
minister. And I was to blame. 
Mother, as she arose to begin 
the first bars of the offertory, 
had reached one hand into her 
bodice for a handkerchief. She 
held it as she sang—but when she 
seated herself and looked at it, she 
saw for the first time that what she 
had pulled out was not a handker- 
chief, but yards of ruffling for a baby’s 
dress, which trailed down over the edge of 
the choir rail. Instead of being overcome 
with confusion, she laughed. 
Now, with a mother like that, how could 
I help being born with a sense of humor? 
How could I help, years afterward, when 
I sat in my home in London, rocking my 
own baby daughter on my lap while I 


Father pub- becoming anything else—how could I help 


mirror just opposite me, and realized how 
funny it was that I should be sorry for 


about my troubles or was sorry for me? I 


saw myself young, good-looking, in perfect health—with a 


voice that had been pronounced lovely—so I laughed. I 
saw my mother’s face before me and I thought of the story 
which had been told me about the yards of ruffling falling 
over the choir rail. I laughed again. I put my baby on 

the bed and danced before her and shz laughed. I think 
«I imbued her with some of the spirit of laughter which 

filled my heart, for she has enjoyed a sense of humor 


; } beyond the ordinary ever since. 
—- All my life I have thanked the kind fairy who sprinkled me with laughter 
ti at my birth. All my life I have thanked the mother who was more beautiful than 
I ever was, who taught me to sing, to believe in woman’s rights, to pray and—to laugh. 
I have often heard my Aunt Kate say: “Well, Nellie will surely make herself hear _ this 
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14 Lillian Russell’s Reminiscences 


world. From the moment she could speak, she would awaken caught me in a particularly flagrant untruth one day and placed 
with a scream and cry strenuously until some one took her up. me in a dark closet for more reflection and prayer. This time 
When one did take her up and.ask: ‘What’s the matter? there was no cow to make me realize the enormity of my crime 
What’s the matter?’ she would always laugh and say: ‘Don’t —only clothes—and clothes always interested me. When my 
you see? I’m awake.’” mother opened the door, she found me very cheerful 

I think I must have laughed that first day and very much absorbed in her pretty dresses. 
of my life—but I distinctly remember the “Nellie,” she said sternly, “what do you 
day when I first understood what it * suppose God is thinking of you? I put 
meant to pray—and realized the in- a you in here to think—not to amuse 
finite power of God. yourself.” 

I was little Nellie Leonard, “But God can’t see me here,” 
not Lillian Russell, in those I protested, “and He can’t 
days. My mother, how- hear me if I tell a story.” 
ever advanced her ideas “Yes He can,” said my 
of feminism (she was a mother. “He sees you 
pioneer in the suffrage everywhere and- He 
movement), was still hears you every time 
old-fashioned enough you tell a lie.” 
to believe that to “Then,” I said 
spare the rod was with dignity, “I 
to spoil three-year- don’t think He 
old Nellie—but can amount to 


the rod she used much if He’s 
was always a snooping around 


figurative one. trying to catch 

For instance, little girls in lies.” 
that day when I Later in life, I 
first learned to remembered my 
pray, she was mother’s admo- 


obliged to punish nition and always 
me for running realized the “Ever 


away and giving my Presence.” I really 
shoes and stockings believe I have never 


to poor children and told a lie intentional- 
coming home with ly. Dark closets never 


bare feet. I must have gave me any qualms. 


done something very 
dreadful that particular 
day, for I was taken out to 
the stable and put in a stall 
with the family cow. ‘‘ Now,” 
said my mother, “you pray to God 
to save you from that cow. She may 
hook you because you have been bad, but if 
you are really sorry, and if you pray to God 
to save you, He will do so.” 

I sank on my knees in fear as she left the 
stable. I was literally paralyzed with fright, 
and while the cow (she looked a monster to 
me) placidly lay and chewed her cud, I prayed. 

“Please God,” I said, “don’t let the cow 
hurt me. Please God, I’ll be good. Please 
make my mother come back and get me. Please 
don’t let the cow hurt me.” 

Mother, of-course, had merely walked around 
the corner of the building—but when she re- 
turned a few minutes later to ascertain the 
state of my young soul, I was abso- 
lutely certain my prayer had been 
heard and answered. I can still feel 
the thrill that went through 
me as I realized what was 
meant by the word of God— 
and that He could hear me 
speaking to Him and could 
answer me. Children fee: 
great truths so much more 
clearly than grown persons. 
I like to think of the way I 
suddenly knew God. Not 
that I was a religious child in 
any sense of the word. I 
think I was always too 
curious about Him to pe Oe 
complete infant zealot; ar 


The house in Clinton, 
Iowa, where I was born, has 
been subject to 

My grand- many changes as it 
mother was a_ has passed through 
fitting daughter of the hands of the 
her ancestor, John How- town historians. I 


_ have seen picture 
land, who was the last May post cards of three 


flower passenger to be buried different housed 
in Plymouth, where his grave- 64. h bearing the 
stone stands today. inscription “ Lillian 
Russell’s Birth- 
place.” As a matter of fact, I was born in none 
of them, but in a gray stone hotel in which my 
family lived for a few months after my father 
had sold the Clinton “ Herald’’—of which he had 
been the publisher. The old hotel stands near 
the Clinton depot today. Our stay in that 
hotel was not long for, shortly after my birth, 
my family moved to Chicago, where we lived 
on the West Side. My father started 
in the printing and publishing business 
— the firm being Horton & Leonard. 
We must have been considered 
_a rather unconventional family, 
for while Mother dared public 
opinion by expressing her belief 
in woman’s suffrage, Father ac- 
cepted all the works of Robert 
Ingersoll, the great agnostic, 
and published them when 
nobody else would even con- 
sider them for fear of being 
thought an atheist. 
Because my first stage ap- 
pearance was as “Lillian Rus- 
sell, the English Ballad Singer,” 
too apt, I’m afraid, to analyze, rather than to many persons have assured mie at various 
petove. . times that they knew I was English. As a 
My ng of my judgment FROM AN OLD PRINT matter of fact both my father and my 
upon fim, when f was five years old, was as came of pure Revolutionary stock, and bot 
follows: I had a bad habit, about that time, sides of oy family can be traced back to the 
of telling what might be called fibs—but which _ sell's great-grandfather was interpre- Mayflower. My father’s ancestors came from 
my mother called a less pretty name. She ter and lawyer. . England, and my mother’s from Holland. 
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_ My grandmother was a fitting 
daughter of her ancestor, John Hol- 
land, who was the last Mayflower 
passenger to be buried in Plymouth, 
where his gravestone stands today. 
Born on the edge of an Indian reser- 
vation near Buffalo, my grandmother 
grew up with the Indian children and 
became as adept as they at their 
wild sports. Her ability to ride, 
shoot and swim was a legend in our 
family and she never permitted any- 
body to help her mount as long as 
she was able to ride a horse. Her 
father, Daniel Hicks, was interpreter 
and Jawyer for Red Jacket, the last 
of the Seneca Indians. 

We children spent our summers 
with her at St. Charles, Illinois, and 
I remember her as a veritable “‘ wise 
woman” whose advice was sought 
by the best lawyers and business 
men of her district. To my mother, 
I think, she handed down some of 
her spirit of freedom and of charity, 
for she was as kindly as she was 
broad-minded—and so was my 
mother. I once coined a word to 
describe mother when [ called her a 
“charitarian’”’ and she qualified for 
the full meaning of the word. 

All that we five girls ever became, 
we owed to her. The way we spoke, 
the way we stood, the way we be- 
haved, were all due to her teaching. 
She never permitted us to speak un- | 
grammatically or to stand ungrace- | 
fully—and every little talent we 
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When I heard my first opera 
——Mignon—sung 
Louise Kellogg (above), I 
decided to become a great 
opera singer. 
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possessed was trained and trimmed and 
polished until it stood out bravely. We 
were obliged to learn music, to learn 
German and French. I shall never 
forget Miss Guest, who taught us piano 
and German until we outgrew her. 
When I see the girls of today, I feel 
more than grateful to my mother for 
her strict observance of the best stand- 
ards of hygiene, manners and language. 
How few mothers of today take the 
trouble to correct their children! How 
many mothers know how to bring up 
children! I cannot help observing the 
rudeness and bad manners of modern 
girls, especially, to their mothers. 
Ninety-nine out of a hundred girls think 
their mothers are out of date and know 
nothing. Nice manners and considera- 
tion for parents tend to make girls charm- 
ing, and correct standing and sitting and 
walking are the reflections of refinement. 


Why do young girls paint the lily? 
Youth is so beautiful that it needs ne 
embellishment. The painted child is a 
much sadder sight to see than a painted - 
old woman. No woman ever requires 
a touch of rouge until she has passed 
thirty. Physical exercise and health- 
giving food are all that are necessary 
to keep the roses in the cheeks. 

At a period when women who were 
interested in public movements were 
considered rather daring, my mother 
preached equal franchise and civic bet- 
terment in Chicago, and still retained 


“Culture is impressive and entertaining. 


~. respect and love for her sweetnes$ and 
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Dear old Professor Leopold Damrosch added to the circumference 
of my head by exclaiming in joy over my voice. 
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and my mother soon found a home for it where the 
little eyes were tended back to health. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, the great pioneer 
of woman suffrage, and my mother 
were devoted friends. Miss 
Anthony always stopped 
with us when she 
passed through Chi- 
cago, and we have a 
portrait of the first 
suffragist in an old-fash- 
ioned lace “‘bertha”’ which 
my mother persuaded her 
to wear, believing that 
Susan needed some more 
feminine touches about her 
costume. 
I grew up in an atmosphere 
of freedom, but never of license. 
My mother never lost her tem- 
per, but she never permitted dis- 


dignity. I never knew her to be ungentle in my life— 
and yet she accomplished most incredible things. The 
placing of matrons in the prisons of Chicago was one 
of those things. Before my mother accomplished 
the task of persuading the city that they were neces- 
sary, matrons in police stations and prisons were 
unknown. She founded the Good Samaritan Society 
and many other charitable institutions. 

She was rarely deceived by people, however 
generous her impulses and her judgments. I 
remember one incident which happened when 
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Harry Sanderson, the house 
manager, awaited me with 
a huge square of heavy 
on which 
was printed many 
names. In opposite 
corners, I saw two 
thatI liked. I fitted 
them together swift- 
ly as I spoke them 
aloud —"Lillia n 
Russell. He was a little 
eneral — Tony 
astor. 


I was a child, but 
which I have 
never forgotten. 
My mother was 
standing one day 
on a street corner 
watching a woman 
holding a baby in 
her arms—while 
begging from pass- 
ers-by. The baby 
moaned continually. 
Its eyes were band- 
aged, and mother, un- 
able to see the child suf- 
fer without attempting to 
help it, asked the woman 
to let her see the baby’s eyes. 
The woman refused and mother 
promptly called policeman. 
Together they removed the bandage 
and found that the mother had placed 
a cockroach on each tiny eyelid in order “Seti 3 
that the baby might cry as the insect crept 4 i. 2% of was, “I wouldn’t go out with that man, 
over them and thus attract attention to her oe : Nellie.” 

begging. The baby, of course, was taken Mr. Pastor billed me as “Miss Lillian “TI don’t care, I’m going,” I said crossly. 
immediately from the unnatural mother— Russell, the English Ballad Singer!” “You're not going,” she said still gently. 


obedience either. 
One of the things 
she and I laughed 
over many times 
in later years was 
the way in which 
she made me obey 
her once when I was 
singing at Tony Pas- 
- tor’s Theater in New 
York. I was not yet 
seventeen, but I was 
earning what appeared to 
me to be a fortune, and I 
was fast becoming certain 
that I no longer needed 
maternal advice. One day I 
appeared in mother’s sitting room 
to tell her that I was going out for 
tea. She did not approve of the per- 
son who was to take me, but all she said 
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hat which - was 


I was quite irresisti- 


‘did not answer. She 
‘very calmly picked 


I considered a ink: 402 
moment. Imightbe REF 
self-supporting but I 
had never before dis- 
obeyed her. How- 
ever 
“You can’t whip 
me, can you?” I 
asked her coolly. 
“No,” she said 
more coolly than I, 
“T can’t whip you, 
Nellie, but I can pre- 
vent you from going 
out with that man.” 
I didn’t answer. : 
Confidently I trotted 
back to my own 
room and- went: on 
with my dressing. I 
shall. never forget 
the dress- I wore 
when I returned to 
her a ‘few - minutes 
later. - It was a-pale 
pink organdie, frilled 
and crisp; and“with 
it I wore a big pink 


trimmed: with. 
pink apple blossoms, ’ 
in which I thought 


ble. ; 
“Well,” I- said 
bravely, ‘“‘I'm going, 
mother.” 
My gentle mother 


up a pitcher of water 
and turned it over 


upon me, drenching 
me to the skin, ruin- 


and soaking my hair. 


She did not lose hersweetness for an instant nor 


her gracious dignity. 


“T told you I would prevent you from going,” 


she said quietly, “and I have.” 


And that was all of that. I was completely 
subdued. If she had lost her temper, I might 
have done so too, but when she refused to do 
so, what was the use of my doing it? I de- 
cided to obey mother—but how many times I 


have laughed over that incident 
since! 

I think that our home must 
have been a singularly harmoni- 
ous one. There were five girls 
and a little brother of whom I 
have no memory since he died 
when I was a tot. But with my 
mother in the house there were 
six girls, for she was the youngest 
one among us. 

Katherine, my oldest sister, 
who was Mrs. Edward Schultze, 
became a Christian Scientist, a 
practitioner of great power. Hat- 
tie, the next oldest, is Mrs. E. G. 
Colburne. She studied music 
under Von Buelow and Karl 
Klindworth in Germany, and 
upon her return she became a 
professional pianist. She con- 
ducts a school of music in Sche- 
nectady. Nannie, Mrs. Frederick 
Ross, was the beauty of the family 
as judged by our own standards; 


Lillian Russell (at the age of five) 
ing my hat and frock and her father, Charles E. Leonard. 


cane Lillian: Russell 


the Gordion knots 
with the sword of 
optimism. 

I don’t believe one 
of us ever had a real 
quarrel with another 
in our lives. I was 
singularly blessed by 
that home condition 
in the profession I 
chose. I was never 
obliged to go outside 
my own family for 
friends and com- 
panions. As far back 
as I can remémber, 
all of them have 
been ready to make 
any sacrifice, how- 
ever hard, for me or 
for one another. 

There never was 
any jealousy in our 
family. When one 
of us obtained any- 
thing in the way of 
clothes or jewels, the 
rest of us took as 
much joy in it as its 
owner—perhaps be- 
cause we all knew 
we would borrow it 
sooner or later. In 
later years anyone 
who became intimate 
with me—Blanche 
Bates, for instance, 
for Blanche has been 
my closest friend 


A ‘te Ds my 
by my family. It is 


this blessed feeling 
that we are all one 
in our likes and dis- 
likes that has made 
us so happy together. And the fact that 
one of us, Mrs. Schultze, has slipped out 
of our little circle to bigger horizons, has 
drawn still closer the ‘four of us who are 
left. 

When we were all young | was tae ugly 
duckling of the family. I was the freckle- 

faced, tow-headed little brat who got into 
all the mischief and the scrapes. If my 
loving but sometimes sorely tried family 
could have seen into my future, they would 
have been dazzled. But they would not 
have believed. 

I can remember being tied by 
mother day after day because I 
was continually running away. 
I can remember fighting boys 
bigger than myself in order to 
prove to them that women were 
men’s equal; and I can remem- 
ber the lectures, in pained tones, 
from my older sisters, on the 
subject of being a lady. Susie 
alone felt sympathy for my 
tomboyishness, and where I led, 
she followed—generally into a 
mishap. 

I made my stage début when 


i 
Susan B. Anthony, the great pioneer in woman's suffrage, and Pe me tom 0 my. 


my mother were great friends. This is a portrait of the first A 

suffragist in an old-fashioned lace “bertha’’ which my mother 

persuaded her to wear, believing that Susan needed more femi- vent of the Sacre — 
Taylor Street, Chicago, in the 


nine touches about her costume. hope that the gentle sisters there 


FROM THE COLLECTION 


and Mrs. Westford, Susie, my youngest sister, is the humorist and would tame my tendencies toward tree-climbing, running away 
Philosopher. She it is who dries our tears with her wit and cuts and fighting. They did, to a certain extent, for they taught me 
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the essentials of young ladyhood and unintentionally they turned 
my ambitions toward another goal than the boxing championship 
—when they gave me a chance to act in a play. 

The play was a thrilling one, of gypsies who kidnaped a fair- 
haired child (and I was the child) with long yellow braids and a 
pink and white compiexion. The nefarious gypsies had taught the 
child a gypsy dance and much to do on a tambourine. I had a 
line or two to speak, besides the dance and I was in Heaven during 
rehearsals and the final important production which was part of 
the Commencement exercises. At its conclusion, the dear old 
Mother Superior, Mother Gotherau, took my mother aside in 
order to pronounce upon me my first dramatic criticism. 

“Nellie is talented,” said she solemnly —‘“‘dangerously talented; 
she will require careful watching.” 

Thank Heaven my mother didn’t agree with her. She didn’t 
take me nearly as seriously as I took myself and I was saved, 
happily, from the réle of infant prodigy. But if it was not taken 
for granted by my critical family that Helen Louise Leonard 
was to be a great actress, neither was her soaring ambition ever 
wounded by an unkindly word. 

Most people at that time 
regarded the stage as a place 
of enchanting sin and sinful 
enchantment—but I was 
taught to look upon it, neither 
as an abode of wickedness nor 
a means of earning an easy 
living. I grew towards my 
teens with the sensible idea 
implanted in me by my mother 
(who was a professional woman 
herself, a lecturer and public 
speaker) that if I were to have 
a stage career I would come 
to it naturally and simply, as 
my mother did her lecture 
tours. 

Each of us girls was taught 
to keep house and each one 
of us was taught to be self- 
supporting. Our family was a 
musical one. We all sang and 


make men. 


ward. 


your reality is within. 


Lillian Russell’s Maxims 


H- AIE faith in your mirror, though you 
doubt all other friends. 


Femininity means the power to make or un- 
Let your first glimpse of the day be heaven- 


Commonsense is the most glorious gift a 
woman can possess, for it 1s the mainspring of 
all of the workings of her mind. 


Your appearance is but your introduction; 


Lillian Russell’s Reminiscences : 


I was. ‘Pinafore’? opened in New York and a family friend, 
Mrs. William Sim (wife of Col. Sim who managed the Park 
Theater in Brooklyn) who knew of my ambition, suggested that 
Nellie should enter its chorus in order to become familiar with the 
essentials of the stage. 

So I became a chorus girl—and I sang and danced and was 
happier than I ever had been before. 

Then the wicked little demon of ambition began pricking me. 
I felt so certain that I could do everything that was being done 
by the principals, so much better than they could, that I was 
astounded at the obtuseness of the stage manager in not recogniz- 
ing that fact also. And when “Pinafore” finished its run in 
Brooklyn at the Academy of Music and I ceased being one of 
“his sisters and his cousins and his aunts”—I was heartily glad 
and I went back to my studies, determined that when I returned 
to the stage, it would not be in the chorus. 

I was lucky in being able to do just that, for my chance came 
soon afterwards. One afternoon, while mother was out, a friend 
of ours named Mrs. Rose (who lived in the same house) said she 
had a caller for whom she 
would like me tosing. I con- 
sented. I never needed much 
coaxing to perform—whatever 
the time or place. SoI went 
up to her suite and met a sol- 
dierly-looking little Italian 
who listened critically while I 
sang my little repertoire of 
concert songs. Then he sud- 
cenly turned to me and said: 

“How would you like to 
sing those songs every night 
in my theater for seventy-five 
dollars a week?” 

I had no idea who he was, 
or what his theater was like, 
but I was absolutely calm as | 
accepted the astounding offer. 
I do not believe I became ex- 
cited about it until I was alone 
in my room, and the fact that 
my hopes were about to be 


danced and plaved and all of 
my sisters had exceptionally 
fine voices, which were care- 
fully trained. So it was nat- 
ural that when I heard my 
first opera— Mignon’’—sung 
by the Clara Louise Kellogg 


Smile honestly and you are obeying God’s 
commandment “‘to give.” Give joy and pleasure 
and you will reap the reward a hundredfold. 


Beauty may be judged from any potnt of 
vtew. We Americans are young enough to take 


realized, rushed over me like a 
flood. I decided that mother 
must know nothing of the ven- 
ture until it succeeded and I 
lay awake all night planning a 
lifetime of song and success. 
And the next day I went to 


Opera Company—I should Nature as our model. 
decide to become a great onera 
singer. I had no doubt of my 
success. I awaited with im- 
patience the day when I should 
burst upon the world in all 
my effulgent splendor and 
show it what it had _ been 
missing during the years it 
had taken me to grow up. 

Our favorite game at home 
was Opera. 1 borrowed my 
mother’s dresses and shawls 
and made trailing robes for myself and stalked about in them 
and sang until my parents were obliged to ask for interludes of 
silence. 

At fourteen, when I was properly “finished”’ at the correct 
finishing school, the Park Institute, on the West Side, I sang 
at my first concert. It was a pupils’ concert at the Kimball 
Music Hall, and I sang Sullivan’s ‘‘Let Me Dream Again” and 
“Hast Thou E’er Seen the Land,” from “Mignon.” And 
shortly after that, my great adventure began—and Helen Louise 
Leonard became LILLIAN RUSSELL. 

Mother decided to take me to New York in order to study for 
the opera. Mother, Susie and I departed from Chicago and 
settled comfortably in New York for my studies. Dear old 
Professor Leopold Damrosch, the father of Walter, was my vocal 
teacher in New York. He added a few more inches to the cir- 


they appear. 


cumference of my youthful head by exclaiming in joy over my 
voice—and he then handed me over to his capable wife for my 
preliminary lessons. 

And it was then that I became a chorus girl—not for very long, 
jest a few weeks—but a veritable chorus girl and very proud of it 


All things are just as beautiful and good as 


It is better to leave something yet to be done, 
than to spoil everything in the overdoing. 


I cannot imagine anyone enjoying life who 
does not acknowledge goodness and blessedness. 


Tony Pastor’s Theater to have 
my voice tried. 

He was a little general— 
Tony Pastor. His hair was 
black, so was his mustache, 
which was waxed and rolled 
into straight, fierce points. 
Knowing now what I do about 
hairdressers’ secrets, I am in- 
clined to believe that Tony 
aided nature in the glossy 
blackness of his hair and 
mustache. However, it wasa 
beautiful mustache—and tinted with artistry. Tony Pastor was 
always dressed with exquisite taste, whatever time or place you 
found him. His manners were suave and distinguished and his 
family life was a beautiful one. Mrs. Pastor left the stage when 
she married Tony and she was his companion everywhere he 
went, a gracious, lovely woman. 

And what a showman her husband was—and what stars he 
made in that neat little theater of his. How suave Mr. Pastor 
was—but never suave enough to be imposed upon. When he 
spoke his performers listened. He was respected and obeyed 
always and his theater fairly shone with the results of his general- 
ship. 

Everything in Pastor’s was clean aud fresh and new. The seats 
were priced at a dollar and a half—the same as those in theaters 
which had drama or comic opera as their attractions. There was 
no smoking permitted in the theater and the audience was usually 
in full dress. In an age when “variety” was considered just a 
little too daring for women to attend, Tony Pastor’s Theater set a 
standard that was unique and drew as many women as men. 
Every act was scrupulously clean and (Continued. on page ¢2) 
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The Story of a 
Butterfly’s Soul 


To 
It Way Concern 


By RITA WEIMAN 


Author of “Grease-Paint,” “The Acquittal” 


and other stories an plays 


HIS is the story of the famous Cardigan case that stood 

New York by the ears some eight years ago. It is 

not the story which those of you who read as you ran 

; devoured with an aftermath of mental indigestion. It 

is not the story that bulged the columns of the dailies. It is 

not the story that gave some editorial writers subject matter 

for sermons anent the slime of the social select. It is the story 
of a butterfly’s soul. 

Now you may claim that butterflies have no soul, or that if 
they have, it is as gossamer as the gauze of their wings. But 
in that you are wrong. They have no consciousness of any. 
They skim flutteringly over the tangle and underbrush of life 
and light happily on the flower whose scent is sweetest. And 
then in an hour unguarded, unforeseen, they are caught— 
But that is my story. 

The butterfly of the Cardigan case had masses of blonde hair 


Babs—charming, reckless 
and shallow, always poised 
for flight into new adven- 
ture. 


Illustrations by 


Harrison Fisher 


with flashes of red in it and gray eyes that looked at you as if 
they knew something about you which she might reveal if you 
weren't careful. They made her particularly fascinating—if 
you were a man. They stimulated an eagerness to know her 
better. But few did. She gave them no time to. She flitted 
from one flirtation to another with a provocative smile flung 
back over a dainty white shoulder, and society shrugged its 
own and remarked that Babs was at it again—Barbara van 
Buren, charming, reckless and shallow, always poised for flight 
into new adventure. 

The van Buren sisters had been featured in big luminous type 
on the social screen. Both had possessed the rather arresting 
personality that unconsciously features itself. Both were vivid, 
impulsive and popular. Constance, the elder by three years, 
with hair a little more red and mouth a little more serious had 


married at twenty-one, Judge Evans Grant, whose eyes warmed 
19 
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only when they looked at her and 
who in his forty-two years had 
never loved another woman. 

Barbara spent her summers with 
them at their place on Long Island, 
but the old Grant house in Wash- 
ington Square where they wintered, 

gave her the shudders, so with 
calm disregard of convention, she 
had taken a little apartment in 
the fifties and lived alone. The 
two girls had had only each other 
for so long that Barbara laughed 
at the suggestion of a chaperon. 

“Don’t worry about Babs, dear,” 
Constance told her husband. “She - 
can take care of herself.” 

In spite of which the judge did 
worry. He worried about the wild 
set his sister-in-law flew around 
with during her summers on Long 
Island. He worried about the 
hours she kept and flung away, 
coming in at four in the morning 
and staying in until four in the 
afternoon. But most of all, he 
worried about the visits to the 
house of Dean Cardigan, whose 
reputation for recklessness was 
worse than her own. 

Both the Dean family and the 
Cardigans had contributed to the 
fire in the blood that raced through 
young Cardigan’s veins. There was 
not a first rate row at college in 
which Dean had not participated. 
With eyes aflame, he stampeded 
any tussle that happened to be on 
hand and usually came out victor. 
Big and intense and. dogged, with 
muscles hard as scone, with face 
sharp-hewn as an Arab’s, Dean at 
thirty was the same reckless boy 
he had been at twenty, with no 
concern for tomorrow, but wringing 
today dry of possibilities. Women 
adored him because he inspired in 
them the same reckless disregard 
of consequences, and men kept 
their womenfolk, or tried to keep 
them, at a distance for like reason. 
Babs was looked upon as the only 
girl to whom he had not at one 
time or another made love, the 
reason being, it was generally con- 
ceded, that they were too much 
alike. 

All of which might seem rather 
the beginning of a prescribed ham- 
mock love story than a rehash of 
the famous Cardigan affair. But 
even men and women who figure 
in hair-raising and hair-splitting murder trials are apt to be 
just plain folks until the law and the newspapers make them 
Exhibits A and B. 

At five A.M. on a day when the countryside glistened with 
fragrant dew that degenerated into sticky humidity as it met the 
heat of New York, one Colby Dickinson, distinguished and 
avoided in every club from Fifth to Park Avenues for his wit 
at cards and obtaining correspondence not addressed to him, 
wes sound in the areaway of his bachelor apartment with very 
litce .eft of his skull. Mr. Dickinson’s life, which had been more 
us tul to himself than to anyone else, had departed completely. 

For a time it was assumed that in the haze of early morning 
he had miscalculated the step of the old-fashioned reconstructed 
house and fallen, head first, against the iron door of the basement. 
The police were content to let it go at that but an enterprising 
young reporter discovered faint blue marks at either side of the 
neck that had so often stretched into other people’s intimate 
affairs and his sheet instantly blazed big murder headlines. 

rhe world to whom Colby Dickinson, alive, had meant noth- 
ing, promptly found Colby Dickinson, dead, a most interesting 


person. The world which had known, avoided, and frequently 
feared him buzzed with rumor, supposition and anxious query. 
A few faint blue marks made Colby Dickinson suddenly a hero 
in the eyes of a public as rapacious for the thrill of a sensational 
murder trial as a small boy gobbling detective stories. Human 
beings with hearts and souls became names tossed from mouth 
to mouth as the late Mr. Dickinson’s very crowded past was 
searched for clues. More than one skeleton was dragged un- 
necessarily from closets long considered sealed. More than 
one woman took an unpremeditated trip to Canada. More 
than one man searched hastily through old letters, to be sure 
certain ones were safe, then promptly destroyed them. Every 
unsavory possibility was mulled over in the hope of placing 
responsibility for the taking of a life everybody knew to be 
useless. 

And gradually like a trail of blue smoke from smoldering 
flames, the name of Dean Cardigan drifted into the affair. He 
had met Dickinson at the Brook Club the afternoon before the 
latter’s demise. The two had dined together and from. snatches 
of conversation overheard, quite accidentally mind You, by the 
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waiter, Cardigan had told his companion in words not minced, 
precisely where he might Le more useful than on mortal soil.- 
Dickinson had responded with nothing more than a quiet and 
contented smile and as that smile broadened, Cardigan’s fury 
lashed itself against stone. His two fists clenched until the 
muscles stood up, and leaning across the table he had announced 
to Dickinson in a low voice, but not too low for the waiter’s 
accidental ears: 

“I'll get what I’m after if I have to lay you flat to do it!” 

Whereupon Dickinson had risen without another word and 
strolled out, leaving Dean to sign the check. Dean sat biting 
his lips for a moment, frowning evidently over the fact that his 
temper, breaking control, had availed him nothing, then flung 
down napkin and pencil and strode out of the room. He had 
held up Dickinson just as that gentleman was stepping into a taxi, 
and without waiting for permission had plunged in after him. 

Stimulated by the information that brought a hitherto obscure 
club steward smash into the public eye like a golf ball gone 
wrong, the janitress of the apartment house suddenly recalled 
® man’s angry voice issuing from Mr. Dickinson’s rooms quite 


With voice very low 

but unwavering, 

she pinned her but- 

terfly's soul to the 

wall of notoriety 

and crucified it for 
all to see. 


late that same evening. irom her basement window she had 
seen the two gentlemen go in together. But angry voices came 
from Mr. Dickinson’s apartment on the first floor so often that 
she paid little attention to this one. Sometimes she thought the 
ceiling would come down from the stamping round—she did! 

The enterprising young reporter jubilantly began constructing 
a substantial iron net on the frail foundation of circumstantial 
evidence and that net began to close as tight as the Iron Lady 
of Nuremburg round Dean Cardigan. His reputation for reck- 
lessness, his prompt use of fists on any occasion when they migat 
prove the most convincing argument, his fury expressed without 
reserve, and finally, the discovery in Dickinson’s fireplace of 
a torn envelope addressed to Dean Cardigan in handwriting 
unmistakably a woman’s, all served as links which were welded 
together by the aforesaid reporter who has since, deservedly, 
become one of the highest priced scenario writers. 

And all the while, a young woman on Long Island, scanning 
the papers each day, grew a little whiter. Her laugh went a 
little higher when she did laugh. Her head tossed a little more 
cardessly when people spoke ominously of the mess Condigen 
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22 To Whom It May Concern 


kad got himself into this time. But in the shelter of her own 
room in the big house, with blinds drawn and hair rather wild 
where nervous fingers had gone through it, she walked the floor 
instead of sleeping nights. And when the sun streaked through 
those blinds so that she could no longer deny herself to the pene- 
trating light of day, she flung her little body with arms drooping 
like tired wings into the white bed that must look as though it 
had been slept in. 

Judge Grant, fortunately, had been north on a fishing trip 
since the beginning of the summer, or his sharp eyes might have 
questioned the ones that only half opened as they looked up from 
the paper at breakfast. But since half opening was their habit, 
perhaps he would not have noticed the troubled depths of them, 
at that. His wife didn’t appear to when the sisters met on the 
veranda toward noon. But then she, too, was absorbed in the 
papers, as was all of a certain set in the smart section of Long 
Island. Once or twice, her lovely eyes did travel over the sheet 
to rest on the figure swinging back and forth in the porch ham- 
mock. The blonde head, flecked with red was always bent, 
buried in fact, in her own printed page. 

On one occasion, as if feeling her sister’s troubled gaze, she 
looked over the newspaper with a thrust of impatience. 

“Tt’s beastly!” came without preamble. “Why don’t they 
drop the thing! Nobody cared about Dickinson. He was just 
a crawling worm. What does it matter if somebody did squash 
him?” 

“‘We haven’t the right to squash even worms.” 
eves probed hers. 

“Well, why don’t they let Dean alone, anyway? It’s a crime— 
hounding him like this. He’s the sort who fights in the open 
when there’s a good fight going—not under cover of the 
dark.” 

“Do you think he might have quarreled with Dickinson and 
knocked him down without knowing he had killed him?” 

“No,” came emphatically. 

“But that’s what they believe, don’t they?” 

“How can you tell what they believe from the newspapers?” 

“He hasn’t attempted to defend himself, has he?” 

“Why should he?” Babs’s head reared defiantly. ‘“‘They’ll 
never actually pin the thing to him. They can’t!” She sprang 
up, went over to her sister. “Can they?” 

The latter was silent. 

“Can they, Connie?’’ Babs repeated feverishly. 

“T don’t know.” 

“But there’s nothing definite. 
they risk a man’s life—for that?”’ 

“They dare anything.” 

The butterfly fluttered back to the hammock and turned her 
face away. 

““Connie,”’ came after a moment, “if—if they find the woman 
who addressed that envelope, could—could she help him?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Could her testimony free him?” 

Connie’s eyes probed once more, the head turned from her. 

“T’m afraid not. It might only make matters worse for him. 
If he did go after letters and those letters were ever produced, 
they might prove the most damaging evidence against him.” 

“T see.” It was spoken very low. 

“Perhaps they won’t hold him for it, even though it does look 
bad now. Perhaps they'll never get enough evidence to indict 
him. Let’s pray for it. Babs. That’s all his friends can do.”’ 

“Yes—let’s pray.” 

With a start, Connie studied the girl. The tone was different 
from any she had ever heard issuing from the rive red mouth. 

But women’s prayers must have floated unheard on summer 
breezes that vear. Early in September, Judge Grant, returning 
from his fishing trip, kissed his wife and looked over the head 
on his shoulder at Babs. 

“They're going to arrest Dean Cardigan for the Dickinson 
murder,” he announced. “And if I’m assigned to sit in De- 
cember, the case, likely as not, will come up before me. They’ve 
got him pretty tight, too. It’s a deplorable mess.” 

Babs’s hands clasped quickly behind her back and her lips 
twitched but she said nothing. Connie drew out of her husband’s 
arms. 

“Are you sure?” 

“Positive.” 

Suddenly there came from Babs a high laugh which she choked 
down like a panicky child, atid wheeling round on her heel, 
‘skimmed up the stairs. 

Set looked after her, then in questioning amazement 
at his wife. 


The lovely 


It’s all supposition. Dare 


“It’s her nerves,” she breathed. “We've all been on edge 
ever since it happened. Don’t you think there’s any hope for 
him, dear? Tell me—don’t you?” 

“Not much—with the name he’s achieved for himself.’ 

“But—but Dean’s not bad. He’s just reckless and romantic.” 

“Dean’s pretty much of a scamp.” 

“Dean’s thoroughbred, dear. If—if he did do such a thing, 
it—it must have been at white heat——”__. 

“No doubt of that.” 

“And perhaps—for some one else.” 

‘Very likely. But the law wouldn’t consider that.” 

Connie looked, a little sadly, toward the stairs. 

“We have some one very like him in our own family, you 
know.” 

“Don’t I, though!” the judge observed grimly. 

“But there’s no harm in her—not a wee bit. There isn’t, 
dear—you know that, don’t you?”’ 

“There’s enough trouble in her to satisfy me.” 

“That’s what I want to make you see—that’s just it! There’s 
all the mischief, all the temper in the world in Dean, too. But 
he couldn’t be guilty of crime. They couldn’t try him for 
murder in the first degree, could they?” 

“That depends. It all hangs on the degree of premedita- 
tion.” 

Connie’s hands closed over his. “And if they did—and it 
came up before you—you’d be lenient, wouldn’t you, no matter 
what happened? You could influence the jury in your charge 
to them, couldn’t you?” 

Judge Grant’s lips came together in a line so thin that their 
red disappeared. 

“T should let the law take its course the same as in any other 
case.” 

His gaze, still puzzled, moved once more to the staircase, 
Babs was coming down two steps at a time, feet scarcely touching 
them. 


It was five in the afternoon but a big shade hat laden with corn 


flowers was pulled over her eyes and she carried a dark blue 
parasol. 

Connie looked at her with a trace of nervousness she attempted 
to hide from her husband. 

“Where are you going, dear?” 

Babs’s eyes veiled themselves as she bent down to smooth the 
three ruffles that formed her skirt. Her little hands traveled 
over them as if nothing in the world were at that moment more 
important. 

“Wait and have tea with your old brother,” the judge put in 
fondly. 

“T don’t want any tea. Don’t bother,” said Babs without 
looking up. “‘I’m just going for a walk. Oh, by the way,” she 
glanced back from the doorway, ‘‘do you happen to know where 
Dean is staying in town? At least he hasn’t run away, has he?” 

“No. He's at one of his clubs, I hear. But don’t you try 
to communicate with him.” Judge Grant started toward her. 
“We don’t want you messed up in it.” 

“Of course,” Babs gave another high laugh, “this is just the 
time his friends ought to desert him!”’ 

The judicial pillar of strength turned helplessly to his wife. 

“Connie, reason with her, my dear! The police by this time 
know every move Cardigan makes. They know everyone he 
sees, everything he does, every word almost that he speaks——” 

“Everything but what he thinks,” Babs interpolated. 

“Do you know that?’ he came back at her. 

“No. I wish I did. I’d like to know what he thinks of all 
of us down here who've taken care to forget that he’s one of us.” 

“He’s never been one of us,” Judge Grant dwelt on the last 
word, “so far as I’m concerned. I’ve never approved of him.” 

“Well, you’ve never approved of me, either,” Babs retorted, 
“but you love me just the same. And we all do stupid, foolish 
things we regret afterward, even the best of us.” 

“Killing a man in a fit of passion can scarcely be classed as 
merely stupid or foolish.” 

“T don’t believe he did it. I don’t—I don’t!” 

“That remains to be proven.” 

“But nobody’s waiting for it to be proven. Just because 
Dean had a row with that beast and they think there’s 4 
woman mixed up in it, they’re judging him in advance, the 
public and the papers. And everybody who knows him well 


enough to stand by him is shutting up tight or running away. 


It isn’t fair, I tell you!” 5 
Her face had gone white as paper but standing with her back 
to the afternoon sun, the judge saw only the shadows crossing 


its pallor. 
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“It's beastly! Why don't ; 
they drop the thing? No- 
body cared about Dick- 
inson. He was just a 


crawlin g worm. What 
does it matter if somebody 


did squash him?™ 


“Babs, you’re not going to do anything ridiculous? You're Her voice broke on the last words and she was on the 
hot going to try to communicate with him?” he reiterated. | veranda and out of sight. 2 
With a sort of desperation he looked again toward Connie. A week later they arrested Dean Cardigan charged with 

“Don’t worry, dearest,” but her own voice was trembling, murder in the first degree. The enterprising young reporter had 


“for our sakes, Babs will be cautious.” constructed his network so that it fitted link for link. Dean 
Babs paused and her eyes opened wide for the flicker of asecond. had forced himself upon his quarry—“ quarry” was the word 
“No, don’t worry,” she brought out. “But if I keep-away the reporter used—accompanied him to his rooms, there de- 

from him, it’s not for you—or you. It’s because I think it’s manded a compromising letter—or letters—which Dickinson 

best for him. Gee, but ‘it’s tough, though—not even to have had in his possession, and on the latter’s refusal, had carried 

anybody brave enough to say ‘.1ello’ to you!” out his threat to “lay him flat.” The (Continued on page 134) 
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A Story of the Sort of People Who 
May Live Next Door to You 


GRACE DURLAND: A self-reliant, wholesome, American girl of 
twenty-one, living with her family in Indianapolis. She has just 
been forced to leave college and to earn her own living because of her 
father’s business reverses. 


ETHEL DURLAND: Her sister, is a prim, narrow-minded girl of 
twenty-four, employed in an insurance office. She clings to the old- 
fashioned ideas and standards, is zealous in her devotion to church 
activities and inclined to be critical of her sister’s more tolerant 
attitude toward life. 


MRS. DURLAND: Their mother, is not entirely reconciled to the 
changed condition of the family fortunes and keenly regrets Grace’s 
decision to work in a department store. 


STEPHEN DURLAND: Their father—a reticent, unaggressive, 
rather visionary inventor, who has been squeezed out of the company 
with which he has long been associated. 


IRENE KIRBY: A school friend of Grace’s, clever, adroit, worldly- 
wise, who has a very definite idea as to what she wants from life and 
a sure knowledge of the necessary methods to secure it. Through her 
influence Grace has secured a position in Shipley’s, where Irene is on 
the way to success. 

BEULAH REYNOLDS: A rich spinster, who has taken an interest in 
Grace, as a result of the latter’s courteous service at Shipley’s. 


THOMAS KEMP: A manufacturer, married and with two grown 
children, whose philandering is looked upon complacently by Irene, 
who has received some gifts and many attentions from him. 

WARD TRENTON: Kemp’s friend, a successful consulting engineer 
whom Kemp has invited to occasional parties at his house in the 
country where, as this instalment of the story opens, Grace, Irene. 
Kemp and Trenton are having dinner. 
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“I guess it's a good place to let the matter drop,” 
he said. ‘The way to show Grace that we trust 
her is to trust her.” 


CHAPTER FOUR 


HAT Irene and Kemp should embrace and kiss at the 
table Grace assumed to be the regular procedure at 
such parties. Kissing to the accompaniment of 
cocktails was not without its piquancy, but the pic- 

ture presented by Irene and Kemp she found unedifying. Under 
the stimulus of alcohol Kemp and Irene seemed to have thrown 
away the dignity with which they had begun the party. Grace 
was not wholly innocent of the pleasures of kissing, but her ex- 
periences had been boy and girl transactions, all the sweeter for 
their privacy. She wondered whether it might not be necessary 
for Trenton to kiss her, but instead he rebuked Kemp and Irene 
with mock indignation for their unbecoming conduct. 

“You two have no manners! We're terribly embarrassed.” 
“Do excuse us!” cried Kemp. “We were merely carri 
away by our emotions. I just happcned to remember that I 

hadn’t kissed Irene for a week.” 

“Well, you needn’t pull that cave man stuff here,” said Irene 
petulantly. She opened her vanity box and squinted at herself 
in the tiny mirror. 

“‘Pardon, everybody, while I powder my nose.” : 

“Ward’s never been kissed to my knowledge, Grace,” said 
Kemp, apparently undisturbed by Irene’s complaint of his 
roughness. “The field’s open to you!” 

“Oh, we’re not going to begin in public,” said Grace, “are 
we, Ward?” 

She turned smiling at Trenton, who met her gaze quizzically. 

“T’ll say I’ve never been so tei;%ed before!” he answered. 
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“Oh, you’re bound to come to it!” cried Irene. “Grace 
can’t pretend she’s never been kissed. She’s just a little coy, 
that’s all.” 

“Pm not coy!” Grace protested. “But I’m all out of practice.” 

Well, we can easily fix that!” said Kemp, jumping to his 
feet. “I’m going to kiss you right now. My sense of hospi- 
tality demands it.” 

“Not much you’re not!” cried Irene, forcing him back into 
his chair. “T’d like to see you kiss Grace!” 

Jealous!” cried Kemp, striking his hands together with 
delight. ‘Jealous at last! But you needn’t be scared, Grace. 
There s no fun in kissing a girl against her will.” 

‘How do you know it would be against my will?’”’ Grace 
demanded. 


“Well, it would be against mine,” said Irene. ‘Ward, why 


_ don’t you keep Grace interested? I’m not going to have Tommy 


falling in love with her. We’ve had some girls out here who 
Played up to Tommy and tried to take him away from me. 
hat’s why I brought Grace. She’s an old pal of mine and my 


little boy’s not going to flirt with her, is you, Tommy?” 


What are we to expect in the future from the reckless young woman- 
hood of today? Are they, after all, “getting somewhere?” 
words, are they indicative of the world’s progress or decadence? 


In other 


“Of course I isn’t!”” Kemp answered and in proof of 
his loyalty kissed Irene again. 

The food Jerry was serving called for praise and the 
Japanese grinned his appreciation of the compliments they 
bestowed upon his cooking. Kemp carved the turkey; he 
always did his own carving; it gave the home touch, he 
explained. Irene said she would make the salad dressing 

and that would be another home touch. The essentials were 
placed before her and she composed the dressing after a recipe 
Kemp had taught her. It was the inspiration of Kemp’s pet 
waiter in a New York club. Kemp talked for some time of 
waiters he knew and their genius in the composition of salads. 

Grace eyed her champagne glass with the same dubiety 
with which she had regarded the cocktail. She had never 
before seen champagne. From what she had heard and read of 
it she knew it to be one of the essentials of the new order of life 
into which she was being initiated. 

“That’s the very last,” Kemp announced, taking the bottle 
from the cooler and holding it up for their admiration. “‘ Posi- 
tively the last!” 

“Same old joke!” exclaimed Irene. “Tommy’s got enough 
liquor hid away out here to last forty years. I’ve seen the cave 
he built to keep it in—there’s oceans of it!” 

“‘A rotten exaggeration,” Kemp rejoined, thrusting the bottle 
back into the ice and taking up his glass. “‘I haven’t enough 
to last twenty.” 

it so terribly dangerous?” asked Grace of T 
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into her glass. “I took your advice about the cocktail and I 
didn’t feel it at all; how much may I drink of this?” 

“Well, about a quarter of that won’t do you any harm,” Tren- 
ton replied after pondering the matter with exaggerated gravity. 

“Tf I drank it all I might be more amusing,” she suggested. 
“T might be as lively as Irene.” 

“Let me study you first as you are, without artificial stimula- 
tion. And if I keep sober myself you’ll get some little idea of what 
manner of being I am. A first meeting is important—it’s either 
important or nothing. If we both got tipsy it would be different, 
but frankly I don’t like being tipsy. Oh, don’t think I’ve never 
been! Farfromit. But tonight I have a feeling that it wouldn’t 
be appropriate for me to lose my head.” 

The talk now shifted to the theater, it appearing that Kemp 
in his business trips to New York found time to cultivate the 
acquaintance of many actors and actresses. Irene had met some 
of them, both in New York, where she seemed to have encoun- 
tered Kemp on her buying excursions for Shipley’s, and at home, 
where Kemp always “threw a party” for his particular admira- 
tions among theatrical people when they visited Indianapolis. 
Apparently these parties had been very gay from the manner in 
which Irene and Kemp referred to them. They recounted with 
particular delight an occasion on which the star of a musical 
comedy company had only with the greatest difficulty been put 
into condition to resume his itinerary after a Saturday night at 
“The Shark.” Irene was moved to immoderate laughter at the 
recollection. 

When Irene and Kemp again became absorbed in each other 
Grace picked up the thread of her talk with Trenton. 

“We stopped just where it was growing interesting,” she 
remarked. “Let’s go right on where we left off. You were 
saying you thought it better not to lose your head tonight. 
Was that on my account? Am I such a young innocent that 
you’ve got to take care of me?” 

“On the whole I don’t really believe you need protecting,” 
he answered. “Oh, just a little, perhaps; but I think I’d trust 
you to take care of yourself.” 

“Was it wrong for me to come here? It’s the first time I ever 
went on a party like this.” 

“Not a bit naughtier for you than for me,” he replied 
quickly. “No, it’s much naughtier for me than for you; but 
I’m glad I came; it’s put a responsibility on me! And a man’s 
not altogether lost so long as he can see a responsibility.” 

“T suppose that’s so,” she said. “I never thought of it in that 
way. But,” she added, “you must have lots of other respon- 
sibilities that are more important.” 

“We're not much use in the world if we haven’t a few. I 
think—I think—I might put you on my list. How would you 
like that?” 

“Well, I might like it!” she answered, her eyes dancing. 

“Tf I never saw you again I shouldn’t forget you. You're a 
vivid person; I can honestly say that you’re the most interesting 
person I’ve met in a long time.” 

‘“‘That’s going strong! But——” 

They were interrupted by Irene and Kemp, who rose suddenly 
from the table. 

“Tommy and I are going to dance,” said Irene. “You two 
can have your coffee where you like. There’s a cordial if you 
want it—Tommy has everything you know.” She rested her 
hand for a moment on Trenton’s shoulder. Her face was flushed 
and her voice a little strident. “You two are getting along 
beautifully. You may be awfully proud of yourself, Grace. 
I never saw Ward so interested in any girl before.” 

‘Run along, Irene, Grace and I are talking of serious matters,” 
Trenton replied. 

“Listen to that, Tommy! Itll 
never do to leave them here.” 

a caught Trenton by the arm and dragged him from his 
chair. 

““Can’t be serious ’n my house, Ward Trenton! Always too 
serious for Irene and me. And just look at that beau-ti-ful 
girl I got you to play with; silly to be serious with a girl like 
that. 

“All right; we’ll dance then,” said Trenton amiably. 

“Thass the talk! Don’t forget this’s a party, not a funeral.” 

Jerry had rolled back the rugs and pushed the furniture out 
of the way in the living room. Kemp and Irene were already 
on the floor dancing exaggeratedly to the air of one of the new 
records. 

“I’m not uptodate on the new stuff,” remarked Trenton 
apologetically, but Grace found that he danced well and evi- 
dently with enjoyment. 


These idiots are serious! 
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“You two not drinking enough,” said Kemp in one of the 
pauses, planting himself waveringly before Trenton and Grace 
and extending a glass. “Gotta drink more; party’s no good 
without wine; lots o’ wine. Want everybody to get soused 
like me.” 


” 


II 


GRACE’s experience of drunkenness had been limited to the 
occasional sight of a tipsy man on the street and she was shocked 
by the unhappy change in Kemp’s appearance. His suave 
courtesy had disappeared. His hair was in disorder; Grace had 
rumpled it before they left the table, saying that he was too 
pretty; and as he talked his head moved queerly in time with 
his jerky articulation. And he looked old; one might have 
thought that age, as a punishment for his intemperance, had 
snatched away his youthful mask. Finding that Grace and 
Trenton paid no heed to his demand that they drink more wine, he 
followed them over the floor and finally stopped them while he 
apologized elaborately for neglecting Grace. She was his guest 
and it was high time that he was dancing with her. Irene rose 
from the couch where she had been watching them and an- 
nounced her determination to teach Trenton a new step; his 
manner of dancing was all out of date, she said. She flung her 
arms round his neck and with her head on his shoulder pushed 
him about, while Kemp, enraptured by Trenton’s discomfiture, 
clapped his. hands in time to the music. 

Grace, finding herself free, seized the moment to try to escape, 
but Kemp lunged to the door and interrupted her. 

“Runnin’ away from me! Awfu’ bad manners run away 
from host. Gotta dance with me like Irene. Thass right; 
wonderful dancer.” 

He caught her arms and clasped them about his neck, but as 
his muddled senses were unequal to responding to the rhythm of 
the music the performance resolved itself chiefly into an attempt 
on Grace’s part to keep him on his feet. 

“Sorry I stepped on you. Awfu’ sorry, Grace. Wouldn't 
step on you for anything in this wide, wide world.” 

“Oh, it was great fun!” Grace cried when the record had 
played itself out. She was determined to make the best of it, 
but Trenton, mopping his brow, intervened. 

“Tommy, you’re too rough! Grace doesn’t want to dance 
any more; we’re going to have our coffee. You go and dance 
with Irene.” 

“Poor sport! awfu’ poor sport,” Kemp retorted as Trenton 
led Grace away. He bawled after them his conviction that 
they were both poor sports and resumed dancing with Irene. 

Jerry had placed the coffee tray in a long, comfortably fur- 
nished sun porch opening off the dining room. The music and 
— voices from the living room penetrated here only 
eebly. 

“T think I’m going to like this better,” said Grace. 

“A little calm is agreeable after a rough house,” said Trenton, 
watching her intently as she seated herself by the table and 
filled two cups. 

“We were speaking awhile ago of our naughtiness in accepting 
an invitation to a function like this. I’ve attended a lot of 
such parties here and elsewhere. I am always wondering why 
I’m invited and why I go. Perhaps,” he smiled quizzically, 
‘it’s to give moral tone! That’s undoubtedly why you were 
invited.” 

“That excuse won’t do for me!” she replied quickly. “I 
wanted to come; I was perfectly crazy to come!” 

“Well, it’s just as well to satisfy your curiosity. I assure you 
these parties are all alike. I’ve taken a hand in them in every 
part of the world. The only thing that makes this one different 
is—” he smiled broadly and his eves danced with humor—“ you! 
I might say that you are quite different. You create an atmos 
phere all your own.” 

“Hurry up and explain that!” She clasped her hands in 
mock appeal. “I might be different and still very unsatisfac- 
tory!” 

“Ves, there is that possibility,” he answered musingly. “A 
girl requires a little practice to catch the stroke. That is, she 
has got to get over the first shock before she becomes a g 

party girl. You’re a novice. It will be interesting to know 
just how you emerge from the novitiate.” 

“Would you be interested in that—really?” 

“Vastly!” 

Her attention wavered and with a quick lifting of the head 
she bent a startled questioning look upon him. The new reco! 
of distinguished operatic stars which Kemp and Irene had been 
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“Am I,” she said, 


Playing had served as a faint accompaniment to their talk, 
but the music and the occasional sound of voices no longer 
penetrated to the sun porch. Grace glanced nervously about, 
oppressed by the silence. Voices and steps were heard in the 
rooms above. Trenton askéd if she had read a novel which he 
took from the lower shelf of the stand that held the coffee things. 

er negative reply was almost hostile and she did not meet his 
gaze. Her face wore a look of cold detachment. It occurred to 


‘just one of the great mediocre—weak, silly, stumbling, with no honest ambitions?” 


him that the girl was no longer there; that what he saw was 
merely a shadowy shape that might pass utterly at any moment. 
He rose and dropped his half-smoked cigarette into an ash tray 
on the stand. When he faced her again the look had changed. 
He read into it an appeal and he was not unmindful of the poign- . 
ancy. She sat erect, her head lifted, her hands clasped upon 
her knees. 
“I was just wondering—” she began. Zo 
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“Oh, Tommy and Irene? They’re about somewhere,” he 
said carelessly. He reached for a fresh cigarette, eyed it as 
though it were an unfamiliar thing and lighted it deliberately. 
That look in her face, the appeal in her eyes, had struck deep into 
him. He sat down beside her on the davenport, crossed his 
knees and folded his arms. His composure restored her con- 
fidence. He was one of those men whose negligent assured man- 
ner has the effect of tranquilizing others. In a moment she 
settled back, quite herself again. 

He touched rapidly upon a great number of problems, talking 
well, with an animation that surprised her. But she knew that 
he was trying to make her forget her perturbation of a moment 
ago. It was an enormous satisfaction to know that he under- 
stood; it was almost uncanny that he understood so much of 
what was in her mind and heart without being told. 

“Tf it isn’t impudent for me to ask I’d like to know just what 
you're aiming at,” he said. ‘‘ You look like a girl who might be 
cursed with ambitions. Can’t you let me into the secret?” 

“Oh, honestly I haven’t any! When I was at the university 
I thought I had some—but they were silly. Like every other 
girl I was crazy for a while to be a trained nurse, then a settlement 
worker, and I even thought I might be a writer, and for about 
a week I had a craze to study medic’ze. Then I had to leave 
college. so I took a job in a department store! How’s that for 
ambition!” 

“A little mixed; but the books are not closed yet! 
plenty of time for fresh entries. There’s marriage. 
overlooked that. That must be on the program.” 

“Maybe; but I don’t see it now. All i want—all I want 
right now is to’be free!” she said, and a t«=r-away look came into 
the dark eyes. 

““One can be free and terribly lonesome too,” he suggested. 
“There’s nothing quite so horrible as being lonesome. This is 
a big world and just knocking around by yourself isn’t much 
good. We all need companionship.” 

She glanced at him quickly, surprised at his sudden seriousness, 
tke note of discouragement in his voice. In her real liking for 


There’s 
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“All I want—all I want right now is to be free!’ she said. 


him she groped for an explanation of his change of mood. He 
had not struck her as at all a moody person. 

Some reply seemed necessary and she was at a loss to know 
what to say to him. 

‘Oh, but you’re a success!”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘It’s only when a 
man fails that he’s likely to be lonesome.” 

“Success is a beautiful word, but to myself I’m a decided 
failure. I’ve failed in the most important thing a man ever 
undertakes. Don’t look at me like that! I'll explain. I’m 
supposed to be a mechanical expert, but there’s one mechanism 
that’s beyond me. I’m referring to the heart of a woman. My 
ignorance of that contrivance is complete!” 

The grim look that had come into his face yielded to a smile 
as he saw her bewilderment. 

“‘You’re going to be bored in a minute; I can see it coming! I 
didn’t want you to think me more than twenty-seven and you're 
already figuring that I’m at least seventy and a doddering 
wreck!” 

“T wasn’t thinking that at all. I was just sorry!” 

“Well, don’t be sorry for me. I’m not deserving of anyones 
pity—not even my own. When I spoke of failure I was thinking 
of my marriage. Irene probably told you I’m married?” 

“Oh, yes; I asked her the first thing!” 

“It’s not a confidential matter,” he said with a smile; ‘‘noth- 
ing to hide or be ashamed of. My wife is a very charming 
woman. You’d probably fall under her spell if you knew her; 
most people do. And I think she’d like you.” 

“Not if she knew I had met you at a party like this?” she ven- 
tured boldly. 

“Bless you, that wouldn’t make a particle of difference in 
her liking you or not liking you! She’s broad-minded—very 
much so! And it’s one of her many good points that she isn’t 
jealous, though to be sure I’ve never given her cause to be. But if 
she came in here and found me talking to you she wouldn't 
scream and break up the furniture; she’d join in the conversation 
and make herself interesting. I always tell her about the parties 
I go to. After a fashion she’s a philosopher, very much enter- 
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tained in what the world’s doing. She sees in me only one of the 
many million, a queer specimen for the microscope. She 
actually puts me into the books she writes!” 

Grace bent her head, lifted it quickly and exclaimed: ‘Mary 
Graham Trenton? I’ve read her ‘Clues to a New Social Order.’ 
I never imagined——” 

“No, you wouldn’t connect me with anything so intelligent! 
I need hardly repeat that she’s a broad-minded woman. How do 
you come to know about that book?” 

“That’s easy enough. We had a lecture on it in our sociology 
course at college. The head of the department didn’t approve of 
Mrs. Trenton’s views and warned us against the book, so of 
course I read it!” 

“Naturally!” 

“But it’s interesting; awfully interesting.” 

“Written, I assure you,” laughed Trenton, “by a remarkable 
woman!” 

The unhappy marriages of which Grace had known had failed 
for obvious reasons, but Trenton’s case was fascinating in its 
subtleties. He spoke of his wife as a man might speak of a 
woman he admired in a detached sort of way without really 
knowing her. In spite of his amiable attitude toward Mrs. 
Trenton, Grace found herself instantly his partisan; she was 
sure his failure as he called it was his wife’s fault. She was not a 
little astonished to find herself disliking this woman she had never 
seen. She started and flushed when he said abruptly, almost as 
though he had read her thoughts: 

“Vou’re getting ready to pity me; but don’t do it! It’s 
something in me that’s wrong. We don’t quarrel and throw 
dishes across the table or call each other names. We respect 
each other tremendously. It isn’t even one of these triangular 
affairs—another man or woman. When we meet now and then 
we talk quite sanely and sensibly of the news of the day and the 
arts and sciences; and the trouble may lie right there. A man 
and wife must be necessary to each other and we are not. For 
seven or eight years we’ve mostly gone our separate ways. 
She has her own interests, plenty of them. When I tell her I’m 
going to Hong Kong to do a job and ask her to go along she’ll 
say that she doesn’t think it would interest her. She’ll go to 
Paris and stay till I come back. All cheerful, you understand; 
no row. Mrs. Trenton’s quite able to do as she pleases, as to 
money, I mean, independently of me. And she knows people 
everywhere and they like to have her around. I think I might 
like having her around myself!” 

“Perhaps one of these days everything will come right,” 
said Grace. 

“Possibly,” he said, and turned to other things, drawing 
her out as to her experiences at the university, and telling her 
more of himself. He had been thrown upon the world at an 
early age, and not without difficulty had worked his way through 
a technical school. His profession had carried him to every part 
of the world. He told amusing stories of the reaction of remote 
foreign peoples to the magic of modern machinery. No other 
man had ever interested Grace half so much as Trenton. He was 
like a pilgrim from another and larger world; she was fascinated 
by his adventures which extended from China to South Africa 
and from South America to far-flung islands whose very names 
were touched with the glamour of romance. Some of his journeys 
had been merely pleasure excursions; he got restless sometimes, 
he said, and had to go somewhere; 
but chiefly he had traveled to sell 
or to install machinery, or to work 
out mechanical problems under new 
and difficult conditions. There 
Was no conceit in him; a vein of 
sclf-mockery ran through most of 
his talk. He made light of the 
perplexities and dangers he had 
encountered; there was no fun, 
he said, in doing easy jobs. He 
knew usually when he was em- 
ployed that he was sought in the 
hope that he might be able to solve riddles which other 
very capable persons had given up. 

Grace studied him at leisure through his desultory 
monologue, interrupting only to urge him to continue or to keep 

assured of her interest. Her mind turned back repeatedly 
to what he had said of his wife. She was quite sure that Mrs. 


Trenton didn’t appreciate her husband’s fine qualities. He was 
4man of genius, and as such probably wasn’t always easy to 
understand; b::t it was Mrs. Trenton’s business, the girl reflected, 
to learn to understand him, to seek ways of making him happy. 
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Her attempts to draw him into a discussion of feminism and the 
changing status of American women proved fruitless, and she 
decided that it was the individual woman, not women as‘a class, 
that interested him. 

As he rambled on through the hour they were alone he played 
fitfully with the end of a gold locket the size of a half-dollar 
which he carried on his watch chain. He would draw this 
from his right hand waistcoat pocket, seemingly unconscious 
of what he was doing, and hold it in his hand or smooth it caress- 
ingly. She speculated as to whether it did not contain a picture 
of Mrs. Trenton, and even considered asking him to let her see it. 

Again steps and voices were heard above and Trenton looked 
at his watch. 

“Tt’s eleven o’clock and Tommy and I are taking the midnight 
train for St. Louis,” he said. ‘‘We’ve got to beat it.” 

She rose and stood beside him, sorry that the evening was so 
nearly over. 

“T’ll always remember tonight; you’ve been awfully nice to 
me!”’ she said. 

“Please don’t! If you begin thanking me I’ll know you feel 
I’m older than the hills. I see it all now! I made my story 
cover too many years!” ’ 

“Oh, that’s not P 
it at all! I was just 7 
wondering how you 
ever crowded ‘so 
much into your 
young life!” 

“You do that 
sort of thing very 
prettily! And when 
you look at me like 
that you become 
dangerous.” 

don’t think 
I’m _ dangerous— 
not the least little 
bit!” 

“Y’m not to be 
caugl.t in that trap! 

A wise man never 
acknowledges to a 
woman that she’s 
dangerous You 
evidently didn’t 


“Seems aa me this has gone far enough,” said Durland. 
“There's no use acting as though Grace had done anything wrong.” 
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take a course in flirting at the university. You’ve been as 
patient as a little lamb and listened as Desdemona listened to 
Othello!” 

“T believe,” she said, tilting her head, “I believe I’d like to 
flirt with you!” 

He took a step nearer, his hands thrust into his pockets in 
his characteristic way. He drew them out and they fell to his 
side as he regarded her fixedly with a smile on his lips. Then 
very gently he took her cheeks between his hands. She thrilled 
at the touch. They were fine strong hands; she had noted 
repeatedly all through the evening how finely formed they were, 
and the strength implied in them. 

“It’s meant very much to me to meet you. I feel that I 
know you a little bit.” 

‘It’s meant so much more to me,” she returned softly. “I’d 
be ashamed if I wasn’t grateful. And I want you to know 
that doesn’t mean at all that I feel that you’re a day older 
than I am!” 

They were smiling gravely into each other’s eyes. There was 
not for the moment at least any question of a disparity of years. 
Something of her youth communicated itself to him; for the 
moment he was no older than she. 

She drew away slowly until her face was free of his touch; 
then she laid her hands lightly on his shoulders and looking up 
into his honest eyes: 

“Please kiss me,” she whispered, and their lips met. 

“Here, you two!” é 
: They swung round to find Kemp in the door, watch in 

and. 

“We've just got time to make it. Your bag at the station, 
Ward? All right. Go up and get your things, Grace, and tell 
Irene to hurry.” 

Kemp was again the man of business, his preoccupation with 
the journey already showing in his eyes and in his impatience 
to be on the way. 

Irene was giving the last touches to her hair when Grace 
found her. 

“Ready in just a minute,” she said. ‘“‘How did you get along 
with good old Ward?” 

“He’s perfectly lovely! He’s the most interesting man I 
ever met!” 

“That’s what they all say. Have any luck vamping him?” 
she inquired. 

“Of course not,” replied Grace, putting on her hat. ‘You 
couldn’t expect me to make a hit with a man like that. He’s 
too big and much too wise.” 

“Oh, the wiser they are the harder they fall!” replied Irene 
carelessly. ‘It’s something that he didn’t leave you and go 
out for a walk all by his lonesome. That’s the way he treated 
a girl I wished on him once. Actually, my dear, walked out 
of the house and didn’t come back till Tommy and I were ready 
to go!” 

Jerry appeared to bow them ceremoniously into the car. 
On the way into town they talked only fitfully. When the men 
spoke it was to discuss the business that was calling them to 
St. Louis; Trenton was going along to advise as to the value of a 
plant Kemp thought of buying. 

“T’m going to Minnie Lawton’s for the night, Grace,”’ said 
Irene. “You’d better stop there with me. It’s easier doing 
that than explaining things at home. There won’t be time 
for you to stop at Minnie’s to change your things.” 

Grace had considered the possible embarrassment that might 
result from going home at midnight in the new gown. She 
meant to explain that she had changed before leaving the store 
and had gone home with Irene after the French lesson, and that 
some of Irene’s friends had dropped in. 

“Don’t take a chance of being scolded,” remarked Kemp. 
“You know your family and I suppose you have some leeway. 
I'd hate for you to get into trouble.” 

“Oh, T’ll fix everything all right. It isn’t so awfully late. 
You needn’t worry about me at all.” 

They dropped Irene at Minnie’s and then swung westward 
until Grace indicated a point a block from home where they 
might leave her. 

“Tf you like The Shack I hope you’ll come again,” said Kemp. 
“It’s been fine to have you along.” 

“We'll meet again,” said Trenton. ‘We didn’t settle much! 
There’ll have to be some more talks.” 

“T hope so! Thank you both ever so much.” 

When she reached the Durland gate she caught a last 
glimpse of the tail light as the car swung southward around 
the park. 


Broken Barriers 


CHAPTER FIVE 
I 


SHE turned off the hall light at the switch at the head of the 
stairs and gained her room unchallenged. Usually her mother 
waited up for her, and Grace breathed a sigh of relief to find 
her mother’s door closed. She quickly undressed, hiding the 
new gown in the closet and throwing out another to wear to 
work in the morning. 

She lay for nearly an hour thinking over the events of the 
night but slept at last the sleep of weary youth and was only 
roused by the importunate alarm clock at six-thirty. On her 
way to the bathroom for a shower—the shower had been a 
concession to her and Roy—she passed Ethel, whose good morn- 
ing she thought a little constrained. As she dressed she rehearsed 
the story she meant to tell to account for her late home coming. 
Something would be said about it and she went downstairs 
whistling to fortify herself for the ordeal. Her father was 
reading the morning paper by the window in the living room 
and in response to her inquiry as to whether there was any news 
muttered absently that there was nothing in particular, the 
remark he always made when interrupted in the reading of his 
paper. 

She found her mother and sister in the kitchen. 

“Good morning, Grace,” said Mrs. Durland pleasantly. 
“We're a little late, so you might set the table. Ethel and I 
have the breakfast started.” 

Mrs. Durland usually made a point of setting the breakfast 
table herself and Grace wondered whether this delegation of 
the task might not mean that her mother and Ethel wished to 
be alone to discuss just what should be said about her arrival 


at midnight when they had every reason to expect her home . 


from her French lesson by half past nine. 

When they were established at the table Ethel praised the 
clear bright morning. It was her habit.to say something hopeful 
and cheering at the breakfast table, strengthened at times by 
an appropriate quotation. Mrs. Durland encouraged this, 
and if Ethel did not at once volunteer her contribution to the 
felicity of the matutinal meal would ask: 

“Ethel, haven’t you some word for us this morning?” 

Ethel had offered a quotation from Emerson and Grace had 
correctly guessed that it was from the essay on “‘Compensation” 
when Mrs. Durland, having filled and passed the coffee cups, 
glanced at Grace. 

“What kept you so late last night, dear?”’ she asked in the 
kindest of tones. “I waited up till eleven. I didn’t hear you 
come up. You must have been very late.” 


“Oh, I didn’t get in until nearly twelve. After the lesson I went: 


home with Irene and there were some people there and we just 
talked and played cards. I didn’t know how the time was 


- passing till it was after eleven.” 


“That’s rather strange, dear. They didn’t know at the 
Kirby’s that you were in their house.” . 

“Why didn’t they know?” Grace demanded. 

“Because we called up! John Moore’s in town and tele- 
phoned about eight o’clock to know if he could come out. Ethel 
talked to him.” 

“He’s such a fine fellow,” said Ethel. “You know mother 
and I met him when we visited you at the univérsity last spring. 
A splendid type!” 

“The kind of high-minded self-respecting young man we like 
to have you know,” remarked Mrs. Durland. 

“John’s a dear,” said Grace warmly. “And you told him 
to go ito Professor Duroy’s? And of course he didn’t find me 
there. 

“No, he called up a second time, thinking he had misunder- 
stood. He was very anxious to get you to go with him to the foot- 
ball game tomorrow and was afraid you might make some other 
engagement. It was just a little embarrassing that we couldn't 
tell him where you were.” 

“You might have told him to come to the store in the morn- 
ing,” Grace replied. “Well, I guess I may as well make a clean 
breast of it!” she said. “I played hooky! Irene and I went 
to a supper party.” 

“So you told me an untruth!” exclaimed Mrs. Durland, 
staring wide-eyed at the culprit. “Grace, this isn’t like you. 
You should have told me you were not going to Professor Duroy’s. 
You might have saved me my worry last night when you 
were so late and the Kirbys said Irene had not been home 
and she had told her family she was spending the night 
with a friend.” (Continued on page 129) 
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page 129) 


Agnes knew she was a good wife and mother. She was! Why, then, should this other man torture her? 


The man who was not her husband called Agnes Stillwell cruel. But any wo- 
man—and a few wise hushands—will know how cruel she was. As cruel as 
a butterfly on a collector's pin, beating its wings to fly free! There are some eyes 
that see deep, and DANA GATLIN, who wrote this absorbing story, has them. 


Illustrations by 


T was a May morning, May even in the New York side 
streets. 
Agnes Stillwell, Dr. Edmund Stillwell’s wife, emerged 
. from her brownstone home, so characteristic of New York, 
and paused a moment before descending to the pavement. A 
woman perhaps in her early thirties, but looking younger—a slim 
and soft and tender-looking creature with soft brown hair and 
tender brown eyes. As she loitered there on the high stoop she 
seemed to radiate a light of her own in the hemmed-in gloom of 
that solid brick and stone street. Here was a happy woman 
and one warm-hearted and compassionate, as if her own happi- 
ess made her wish the same boon for all the world; -yet withal 
‘here was something a little timid, touchingly timid, about that 
aspect of contentment—as one who half fears a precious boon 
might somehow elude him and slip away. In the house her 
busy husband was receiving his patients—and she was on her 
way to meet her little son as he returned from the park with his 
hurse. She worshiped her five-year-old son, as she worshiped 
her husband, and the very tenderness of her nature seemed to 
bring iorth something of fierceness in the intensity of her love 
for those she loved. 
She walked aiong the house-shadowed street, breathing in that 
tang of Spring which even brick and stone cannot entirely shut 
out, and now and then lifting her soft beaming glance to the 


Grant T. Reynard 


strip of blue overhead, thoughts of the agreeable day and weather 
confusing pleasurably with thoughts of her husband and boy, 
the whole uniting into a sweet and half-conscious sense of her 
supreme well being. 

Then suddenly a voice hailed her, called her by name—her 
maiden name—and in an instant that inner citadel of secure hap- 
piness shuddered and shook like the walls of some fortress unex- 


pectedly assailed by an almost forgotten but powerful and dread- 


some enemy. 

She recognized the man at once; the man who climbed out of 
a roadster drawn up before the hotel opposite, that man tall, 
lithe and supple-moving; that man whose chaffing eyes, whose 
cynically good-humored expression, seemed to say that there 
was one who made a perpetual wager of life yet didn’t care 
greatly which way the bet came out. 

The doctor’s wife, watching him approach, stood as if rooted. 

He lifted his cap—the long-visored, rather rakish motoring 
headgear became his type of good looks, went well with that 
knowing, astute, yet good-humoredly negligent expression, with 
that hint of nonchalance in his whole demeanor. He lifted his 
cap, smiled a smile which though it came swiftly yet somehow 
seemed slow and assured—a peculiarly audacious but an engag- 
ing smile—and repeated her name. 

“Agnes Leedy! What luck to run into you—and in New 
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York of all places!’’ And then, as she didn’t immediately 
answer, ‘Why, you don’t mean you don’t recognize me, 
Agnes?” 

But more eloquent than the phrasing of the query was 
that continued smile, that air of suave vet negligent self- 
confidence. He knew that he needn’t ask whether she 
recognized him; and Agnes Stillwell wondered whether any 
amount of passing years could ever change Jim Farquhar 
sufficiently to make him nonrecognizable. Jim Farquhar 
—he whom the Great Machine had early stamped with 
urbane callousness and then left for all time to be un- 
touched in feeling or sensibility—Allan Farquhar, whose 
outer aspect might change with the years, but never 
enough to eradicate the imprint of that blithe unmorality 
which deemed anything worth taking if it seemed good 
but nothing worth worrying over if something more en- 
grossing came along to replace it. 

“Yes, I recognize you,” she said. To her own ears her 
voice sounded remote and unfamiliar; her head was buzz- 
ing, and deep-buried memories—buried deep and_ held 
resolutely stifled under that superstructure of treasured 
happiness—seemed to lift their heads and utter faint but 
ominous terrifying threats. But she strove desperately 
to maintain an air of calm, of composed normality, as she 
added, ‘“‘I recognized you instantly—you’ve changed very 
little.” 

How queer, how nightmarishly unreal and farcical was 
the ensuing dialogue—farcical, because underneath all the 
things said lay more acutely the sense of all the things left 
unuttered. 

Farquhar directed the talk, unperturbed, quite at ease, 
entirely master of himself and of the situation . . . Did 
she live in New York? Odd how people know each other, 
then lose complete touch, and then suddenly meet again. 
Though it wasn’t his fault they’d lost touch with each 
other—hadn’t she received any of those letters he wrote 
her so long ago? 

Yes, Mrs. Stillwell answered, she had received them, but 
she’d been so busy with her work—she’d by that time 
come to New York to train as a nurse—and when one is 
absorbed in ones work 

“T see,” said Farquhar, with a certain quizzical indul- 
gence; he appeared the more sure of himself, with that 
easy, urbane and good-humored assurance, as she grew 
more fluttering and ill at ease. ‘I see—seemed not worth 
while writing a fellow two thousand: miles away—and who 
you wished was even farther off, eh?” 

“Well, something like that, maybe,” she said, trying to 
smile, a wavering, not very successful attempt. 

“You were a hard-hearted girl,” he chided. There 
was a slight pause, then in a lower tone he added, “ But 
you did write me-—once.” 

At that she looked up swiftly, for a moment startled off her 
guard. His eves met hers with an expression more deeply and 
subtly challenging under that surface of quiet amusement. ‘I 
must have a sort of sentimental streak in me,” he proceeded. 
“T’ve kept that letter all these years—that letter you wrote 
after you came back from Silver Lake.” 

A faint shudder quivered over her slender shoulders. It was 
almost imperceptible. Whether Farquhar saw it or not, he 
changed his manner and with a practical, casual air, commented: 

‘“*So vou’re a trained nurse—I'd say you’d be capital at it.” 

Mrs. Stillwell seemed to brace herself; then, “I gave up my 
profession several years ago—when I married.” 

And, at- once, she saw his eyes probing, questioning, challeng- 
ing again. 

“Oh, you’re married?”’ 

“Yes—to the finest man in the world.” She was unaware 
that her tone was half a defiance and half a praver. 

“T hope you'll let me meet your husband,” he was proceeding, 
pleasantly but not troubling to veil that half-mocking challenge 
in his eyes. ‘‘ You'll invite me to call; won’t you, Agnes?” 

Her eyes went this way and that, like a trapped bird that seeks 
an escape, before she forced them to meet his. 

“‘T don’t know—my husband’s so very busy. He’s a doctor— 
the kind who just lives in his profession—his patients, clinics, 
lectures at the hospital, scientific meetings—all that sort of thing, 
vou know. [I tell him he works too hard—he does work too hard. 


He makes himself a downright slave—absolutely refuses to take 
time for merely social things. But then he’s really not interested 
in social things—not at all interested. In going places and— 
meeting people. 


Things like that.” 


She was afraid to leave those two alone together. 


“T see,” Farquhar commented. ‘‘Which means, of course, 
that he’d be not at all interested in meeting me.” 

“‘T hope you won’t think me rude,” she said. 

“No, not rude—only a bit cruel. That is, you’ll be cruel if you 
won’t let me see you. You don’t have to go to the clinics and 
what-d’you-call-’ems, 10 you? You'll have a lot to tell me about 
yourself. A great deal happens in—ten years, isn’t it?” 

“No, nine.” Then, catching herself, she bit her lip. 

“Yes, nine—you’re right.”” There was another brief pause. 
Farquhar broke it. ‘But you haven’t told me I may see you. 
I want to hear all about you.” 

“Oh, nothing’s happened to me that would be interesting to 
you. I suppose you still live that here and there, exciting kind 
of life—building bridges all over the world.” 

“Well, I’ve built a few bridges,” he concurred, not without 
a touch of complacence. 

Just then her restless eyes came to a quickened halt. “Oh, 
here comes my little boy! I was on my way to the park to 
meet him.” 

Farquhar half turned as she called a greeting to the child. 

“Hello, Teddy bov! Have a nice time?—-were the lambs out 
in the meadow?” Then, “Shake hands with the gentleman, 
dear.” 

The little chap offered Farquhar his hand, but without looking 


up. 
“This is my son,” said the doctor’s wife. 
He was a pretty child, of perhaps five, with sturdy, square 
little shoulders but having his mother’s soft brown eyes. 
“Tt’s strange,” Farquhar began, “to think of you—-—” 
“Why is it strange?” interrupted the boy's mother, for the 
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She turned and came back. Her husband looked at her, surprised and somewhat alarmed. 


first time looking squarely and unconfusedly into his eves. She 
oo as, with an air of almost brilliant unconcern, she 
added: 

“Tt’s been nice tosee you. Good by. I must take Ted home 
now—we always have our lunch together.” 

“But when will I see you again?” 

Still smilingly she gazed down at her son’s head. “Oh, 


I don’t know. I’m a busy housewife, you know—busy and 
humdrum and dull. But it’s been nice to see you again.” 

She gave him her hand, reached down for the little chap’s 
fist and walked down the street without looking back. But 
the little fellow glanced back over his shoulder once, and then 
once more. 

Farquhar was recrossing the street, a’ lithe, supple, distin- 
guished and self-assured figure. He got in his car and started 
it, still smiling a little. 

_Meanwhile Agnes Stillwell, walking along with her son, holding 
his fist tight in her clasp, talked brightly, drawing out his ad- 
ventures and exploits and hazards of the morning. The boy, 
quickly forgetting the stranger and his own timidity, began to 
chatter with unrestrained childish warmth. The glorious day 
penetrated down into the narrow bulwarked street and encom- 
Passed them. Up aloft the rift of sky shone blue, a hurdy- 
gurdy down on the corner sounded its jangling joy in spring, 
even the passers-by seemed to look more gay and merry than 
usual. But to Agnes Stillwell, chattering and laughing with her 
boy, everything seemed to have changed from what it had been 
a short half-hour ago. 

She had her lunch with Ted, still laughing and chattering 
with him. After luncheon Mrs. Stillwell’s domestic duties 


proceeded as usual. She ran down and sat with her husband in 
the dining room while he hurriedly took the hot soup which was 
all he allowed himself at midday. With him also she chatted 
with gay tenderness—the tenderness, the motherly concern, 
stood out in her even more than was its wont. He should take 
time for a more adequate luncheon—he was working too hard, 
running himself down—why couldn’t they go off somewhere 
right away?—just leave the old practice and clinic and every- 
thing and slip off to some quiet, beautiful spot, just he and she 
and Ted? 

Dr. Stillwell listened to her with the calm and affectionate 
indulgence which he habitually manifested toward his wife. 
He was a big, grave man, some years older than she; he had a 
somewhat abstracted, somewhat tired expression, and was re- 
pressed almost to curtness in his manner; but toward his wife, 
even when most busy or preoccupied, he was never brusque. 

Now, his tired abstraction softening as he looked at her, he 
bade her to cease worrying over him. They would have their 
vacation in August, he said; that is, unless she’d consent to take 
the boy away sooner—though he supposed it was useless to 
start another argument on that point. She and the boy needed 
the country, but he was all right. 

After she had fetched him his case, after she had kissed him 
good ‘by and waved him another farewell from the window, after 
he was gone, Agnes busied herself with little tasks such as made 
up her customary homely, sweet routine. She superintended the 
hanging of the summer cretonnes, telephoned the storage people 
to call for her furs, spent an hour going through clothes closets 
and sorting out winter things. Then she got out her darning 
basket—she was the kind of woman whose hands find joy in small 
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services for beloved ones. 
basket and its contents seemed unreal to her, and nothing 
seemed quite real. 

Obscuring it all, standing more clearly before her eyes, kept 


rising other objects, other scenes. Clearest of all she saw a 
country vista, a stretch of woods in the distance and, in front of 
it, a stretch of water, and a wh‘ e-painted house with a long 
veranda—a typical country inn; and in a green-painted chair 
on the-porch she saw a girl sitting—-sitting and waiting; sitting 
and waiting, her eyes now scanning the road down there to the 
bend, now turning achingly to rest on that sheet of water in the 
foreground—Muggs’s Pond the natives thereabouts termed it, 
but on the inn’s folder it was Silver Lake. 

Agnes tried to focus her eyes on her sewing, but those other 
visions kept coming to stand between. Pictures of a time long 
gone, of a time resolutely buried in the deepest, darkest depths 
of memory. Sharp-cut details crowded her mind: the fitful 
wind of the autumn evenings when, palpitantly thrilled, she 
“entertained” a new, a fascinating stranger come from afar to 
sit with her in the sheltered nook of Aunt Milly’s porch, while 
the high moon played hide and seek with scurrying madcap 
clouds, and there was a delicious tingle in the cold, and a glamour 
over everything . . . Then rides with him in his car—sometimes 
in the afternoon but more often in lamp and starlit night, 
rides through the long, hard-paved city avenues, through less 
illuminated and more friendly surburban streets, through the 
enchanting mysteries of the 


A Fly on a Pin 


She was to meet him there, going by train while he should 
motor to the out of the way rendezvous direct from his work, 
from the bridge he was engineering. This was the simulated reason 
for the arrangement—merely the convenience of it, while, for 
convenience, they said nothing to anyone of this outing. 

Chance favored him in her aunt’s absence—or had he chosen 
the time when Aunt Milly was to be away? Anyway, she had 
no lies to tell, no explanations that might have halted her. She 
took the train and then a hired cab to the little inn. She was 
fluttery, nervous and half frightened, but too bemused to face 
her situation though all arrangements for return had been left 
unmade, all plans after their meeting rosily vague. 

But that crucial adventure had not taken its normal develop- 
ment, had not come to the seemingly predestined climax which 
it turned the blood in her veins now tozecognize. But why not? 
No thanks to her! Not because she could swear that any wisdom, 
any sanity would have come to her rescue; but because Allan 
Farquhar had found it not feasible to keep his engagement 
with her—had been ready to put off their meeting to a more 
convenient season—so sure of her had he been. 

But those hours of suspense alone in that strange place, where 
he was to have been waiting for her, had been ages of varied 
torture; and when a telegram was at last telephoned her, the 
coolness of it made it a curiously, an illogically enlightening 
anticlimax. 


country night... 

That man who had 
spoken to her in the street, 
that maa who had dropped 
like a bomb from the blue 
a few hours ago, that man 
with Allan Farquhar’s, re- 
membered supple swing 
and softly slurred speech 
and suavely confident smile 
—even he, though he pos- 
sessed her thoughts, seemed 
mostly spectral. In_ her 
mind the real Allan Farqu- 
har—the one absolutely 
real and alive figure in her 
mind just then—was young- 
er, compelling, ardent. She 
saw him as from his very 
first minute before her, 


to see me?” 


She had been so happily married 
—but now “the other man” 
had come back 
“ ALLAN FARQUHAR is not a man I'd want you 
to know well,” said her husband. 
“TI don’t know him well,” lied Agnes. 


Later she demanded of Allan, “Why should you wish 
For answer he stared at her. 


“You are cruel,” he said. 


“Sorry plans upset. Called suddenly out of town. Very im- 
, portant. Will write details 
soon. 
ALLAN.” 


The girl stood stock-still 
and gazed at the instrument 
unseeingly. Then she 
asked: 

“Ts—that all?” 

The operator at the other 
end of the wire said that 
was all, and mechanically 
Agnes hung up the receiver. 
The proprietor’s inquisitive 
eyes were on her. She had 
to speak, had to say some- 
thing, but she was so choked 
up that she could scarcely 
get the words out. 

“My plans are upset,” 
unconsciously repeating 
Allan’s phrase. ‘‘I must— 


Then: 


“Will you meet me to- 


speaking admiration with 
his audaciously assured 
eyes. It was a swift rush 
of homage from a man who 
so well knew how to charm 
older and more sophisti- 
cated women, a man who 
had traveled to far places, 


morrow—alone?”’ 

“No! Not tomorrow or any other day!” Yet she 
knew she would see him in the end. 

For she remembered a country vista of years gone by; 


an inn, a veranda, moonlight, a shimmering, dusky 
lake. She had written him a letter, then, long ago—a 


the next train back to the 
city—when does the next 
train go?” 

Allan Farquhar for once 
had miscalculated—if, in- 
deed, he cared enough about 
her to do. much calculating. 
She had had time to come 


a young man—only a few 
years older than. herself— 
and already a distinguished 
bridge builder. What 
chance hadshe, what chance 
from the beginning? What 
weapons of defense against 


had that letter. 


letter surging with devotion and incoherence. 


What was left for her to do? 


to; had, at last, a shock in 
that message like a cold 
plunge to a drunken man, 
He had not understood how 
simple she was, how torn 
she would be with the 
strangeness of her position 
and the strain of his long, 


He still 


all that charm, that flat- 
tering adulation, that supe- 
rior poise and knowledge and experience? 
her feet, of course. 

And, all the while, lying just underneath that ingratiating 
surface, underneath that smooth urbanity, that debonair good 
humor and that blithe and winning smile, making all these 
externals merely a sort of insolent trimming, lay the unscrupu- 
lous, inhuman hardness that was the bedrock of Allan Farquhar’s 
nature. 

She had lived two months in a fool’s paradise—and every day 
of it the paradise more paradisical and she more a fool, an en- 
chanted fool, only existing in the spell he wove around her, 

’ merely breathing out the empty hours between the heavens she 
swam in when he drew near. 

Far gone as she was, he had found it discreet to veil his ends in 
getting her to meet him at Silver Lake—but, after all, so thinly; 
so thinly he must have thought she understood better than she did. 
Anyone would think that—anyone! . . . And her Edmund was 
the jiidge who rose before her imagination to misjudge her. . . 


She was swept off 


unexplained absence. 

Yet by the time she got home and sat in the night hours writing 
to him, the trailing clouds of glory were gathering round him 
again, and the letter of reproaches bore the stamp of her devotions 
as well as her resentments; and, in its incoherence, her fright 
might well seem to come from a woman not so innocent as the 
desolate girl who wrote it. 

That was the letter he had reminded her of today, here in 
front of her home—her home and Edmund’s! . . . 

After the letter was posted, after midnight, another long re- 
action had swung her through the still, small hours into a real 
knowledge of her lover. It was as if another being were using 
her brain to tell her the truth, and this new visitant, whose name 
was wisdom, helped her to resolve to cast him out of her heart. 
Circumstances fought on her side again. Before Farquhar had 
broken and charmed away her defenses, his bridge was built, 
he was gone away and only his letters still carried on the siege. 
She left them all unanswered, and presently his evil spell had no 
true power over her at all. 
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“You mean, of course, that your husband would not be at all interested in meeting me.” 


When she came to New York to learn nursing, New York had 
been big and lonely, but after a while, her work had taken hold 
of her interest. And then, after another while, had come an- 
other interest—the growing friendship with the dark, quiet- 
eyed doctor on the hospital staff; first respect, because he was so 
capable and so firm; then gratitude, because he was so kind to 
her groping inefficiency; then tremulousness, because she saw 
admiration in his eyes and because she wanted to see it; and 
then happiness and fright commingled, because she felt what 
was coming—what the end would be. 

But what would be the end? If Edmund Stillwell had been a 
different type of man she would not have suffered that cruel un- 
certainty, would never have fought that agonized struggle with 
her conscience, would have poured out all that foolish little 
story as her heart cried to pour it out. 

It was fear of his judgment that, in the end, made her throttle 


her conscience. For Edmund was the type of man to whom, she 
instinctively felt, love brought not a broadening tolerance but a 
narrowing of leniency—his was a code sterner for loved ones 
than for strangers, rigorous and inflexible. He loved her—she 
was sure of that; but, because he loved her, she must not put too 


’ great a strain on his sympathy and understanding. And because 


she loved him, she feared to jeopardize his love for her. Queer, 
the way human goodnesses can work crisscross in life. 

She had all but forgotten Allan Farquhar. But now, suddenly, 
he was here again; here in the flesh, smiling, assured, con- 
scienceless—and keeping her letter. At this very minute he 
might be in that hotel just across the street. 

She told herself that she would tell her husband, tell him the 
whole foolish, sorry little story. She would tell him tonight, 
when they would be sitting together, just the two of them, the 
little chap safe in bed—yes, she would (Continued on page 103) 
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He fell prey to an unknown, terr'bly 
poignant yearning. It had something to 
do with this Africa, cosmic, sensuous— 
and with a woman’s eyes. 


ecadence 


Illustrations by Dean Cornwell 


LING-CLONG, cling-clong—the tinkle of her massive, 
sand-molded silver anklets accentuated the soft thud 
of her feet that showed tiny and bare and stained 
crimson with henna juice as, with every step, the heels 

rose above the floppy yellow leather slippers. 

She passed through the latticed bazaar that filtered the sun 
on silks and rugs, on copper vessels and clay pots and thin, gold in- 
laid attar bottles, in ever shifting patterns, rose and heliotrope and 
elfin green. Around her coiled and screamed the symphony of the 
mart: a black giant of Fezzan bargaining with a laughing Djerba 

Jew over a length of cobwebby chebka lace; a Spaniard, 
whose face seemed in arms, disputing the right 
of way with a scented Tripolitan dandy, in silken 
burnoose of ashes-of-rose, a jonquil over his left ear, 
a bamboo cane in his hand; a bare-legged Bedaw, 
lean shoulders looped in earth-brown folds of wool, 
touching palms with a veiled, sinister Touareg of 
Timbuktoo; a scant-bearded Maghrabi stalking 
along in all the dignity of pride and dirt—silhou- 
ettes, standing out sharply, dramatically, from the 

background of raucous Tunisian humanity. 
She brushed against the precariously perched stand 

of a lemonade seller, nearly upsetting it. 
“The salute, yah Sidi!” came her mumbled apology. 
“And on thy own house, yah Lella!” was the courtly 
reply; and she continued on her way, holding herself 
straight, walking—thought John Maturin, with his quick- 
Was ; . : ly observing artist’s brain—without the cadenced, sen- 
as it only a cheap adventure as might happen to him on suous swinging of hip and breast that he had noticed further 
Broadway or Fifth Avenue? He did not believe north, in Moroccan Jewess and city-bred Algerienne. 

it; he did not want to believe it. She was small and very slight in spite of the muslin 
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Why had she looked at him? Was it 
just that she wanted the necklace? 
What was the mystery behind this 
strange, silent land ? 


by 
ACHMED ABDULLAH 


Author of “Wings,” “Night Drums,” “The Honourable 
Gentleman” and other slories 


swathings that covered her from her head to her feet. 
He wondered how old she might be. For of her face 
nothing was visible except two eyes, coal-black, per- 
fectly expressionless, almond-shaped, heavy-lidded— 
the eyes of a race, he thought, not of an individual; 
eyes that had no soul behind them; or, perhaps, a soul 
he could not read——? 

Cling-clong—she walked along. 

As on the preceding days, she threw him a rapid glance. 
As on the preceding days, she stopped to haggle with the vul- 
pine, parchment-skinned, Maltese Jew over a necklace of moon- 
stones and star-sapphires. 

“Kodesh, Yahudi—how much, Jew?” she asked. 

“As I said yesterday and the day before and the day before 
that, Oh mouquera!l” came the reply in a bastard mixture of 
Arabic and French, “Seven thousand francs! And then I am 
losing—may I be father to my children!” 

“Ma indish, Yahudi—I have not the price!” 

“As you said yesterday and the day before and the day 
before that! Why waste the time of honest traders?” The 
Maltese spat. He demanded, addressing the crowd in 
general, why beggars should bargain. Could then a frog 
catch cold? Could the naked tear their clothes? 

There was a ripple of laughter. A green-turbaned, 
hawkish Shareef made metaphorical comment about cer- 
tain people being noseless and earless, yet clamoring for 
hose and ear rings. The Maltese, not to be outdone in spice of 
jest and epigram, added that once he had heard of a bald- 

ed man who bought himself a golden comb on the rass el 
aam, the Moslem New Year. 

More laughter. And the woman gave a faint sigh. 


Strangely muted she d, soundless, mysterious— 
more mysterious without her veil than 


hidden by its folds. 
37 
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“Akarba Walla- 
ma—” she called on 
Allah for patience 
and compassion. 

She blushed a 
deep, even rose; John 
Maturin could teil 
by the color of her 
forehead as again she 
turned, staring at 
him over her shoul- 
der. Then she went 
on her way, out of 
the bazaar, toward 
the mosque of Sidi’l- 
Halwi, the Bonbon- 
Seller, that untwined 
its sinuous ara- 
besques of yellow 
and olive faience be- 
neath the pigeon- 
blue glare of the 
sky. 

“‘She is very poor. 
Shall I go after her? 
Shall I tell her you 
want to meet her, 
vah Sidi?” asked 
Yussef, the drago- 
man, whom Maturin 
had picked up at 
Tunis and who had 
accompanied him 
here to Tugurt, the 
gateway of the 
Sahara. 

He spoke in ex- 
ecrable, guttural 
Arab French, and 
Maturin replied in 
equally execrable 
American French: 
“No, no! I’ve told 
you so twice daily 
for the last week!” 

“But, Sidi 

“Shut up!” 

Yussef shrugged 
his feline shoulders. 
“A step in the mud 
and a harsh word 
from a master— 
Allah!—they matter 
not,” he quoted 
philosophically; and 
he added, nowise 
abashed: “‘She seems 
pretty. Perhaps she 
is young. And if 
you should want to 
meet her—the neck- 
lace 

Maturin tried not 
to listen. He fel 
prey to an unknown, 
terribly poignant 


He became conscious of a single sentence she was repeating over and over’ 


yearning. It was not love, nor exactly passion—-how could it paint it. And he could paint it—the contours, the colors; and, 
be, he asked himself, since he did not know the woman, had not —_ home in New York, the pictures would mean money and fame. 


even seen her face? 


But it was as if, within his subconscious But what was the mystery behind it? 


self, a deep layer of unknown desire were stirring, then trem- A silent land it seemed, in spite of its sudden raucous scream- 
bling. It had something to do with this Africa, cosmic, sensu- ings and blarings; a speechless folk, in spite of their high-pitched 


ous, that droned and sweated about him, and with the woman’s 
eyes. Black they were—soulless. 


laughter and guttural exclamations; an incommunicable civilt 
And zation, in spite of its beauty of fretted stone and broidered 


what was her age, her name, her dreams, her thoughts? Why _ silk. 


had she looked at him? 


Was it just that she wanted the neck- And it was all expressed in this woman, veiled, enigmatic, 


lace? Was it only a cheap adventure as might happen to him —_ who had glanced at him over her shoulder. 


on Broadway or Fifth Avenue? 


want to believe it. 


He dried his face with his handkerchief. 


He did not believe it; did not He looked up. 


From far away came the tinkle of silver anklets—cling-clong— 


The heat was terrific. | as she passed around the corner of the mosque into the opel 


Horizons, crowds, somnolence, tranquillity, then a sudden street, her burnoose shimmering in the pitiless sun rays with a sort 
blaring and glaring: there, in a nut shell, was Arab Africa as of _siaister iridescence. He half turned, about to follow het. 
he had seen and felt it, had endeavored these last few months to Yussef smiled. He winked fraternally at the Maltese Jew. 
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“leame to give thanks for the necklace!” 


Then Maturin reconsidered. He still felt an immense, in- 
articulate excitement surging through him, but he decided that 
it was the climate, the massive, jagged heat. He would go 
back to the hotel and chat with the stout French colonel who 
presided there over the table d’héte and the handful of Europeans, 
officers, a few civilian employees, a sprinkling of tourists. Qui- 
nine, that would do the trick, and a glass of iced champagne with 
hislunch. Resolutely he went on his way, Yussef following at his 
heels like a rangy, brown and white dog. 

hen, quite suddenly, without stopping to analyze the why 
and wherefore, he changed his mind. He went straight up to 
the Maltese. He examined the necklace. It was a Moorish 
antique, fragile, exquisite, unique in design and craftsmanship. 
“How much?” he asked. 
Nine thousand frances, Sidi!” 
Seven thousand, vou told the woman!” 


“ Eight thousand—may I be father to my children!” 

“T don’t care if you are or not. Seven thousand 
—and not another centime!” 

““Very well, Sidi!” 

‘“‘Come to the Grand Hotel for the money.” 

‘Shall I bring the necklace, or will you take it now?” 

“Neither. Give it to the woman when you see her.” 

“She comes every day,” smiled the Maltese. 

“T know. Any idea who she is?” 
ur can tell? These veiled women all look alike, 

idi 

“All right. You give her that necklace.” He 
thought quickly. ‘‘Notricks,eh? You won’t cheat?” 

“Would I dare,” laughed the trader, “with all my 
competitors looking and listening?” 

“T guess not.” Maturin turned to go. 

“Sidi!”’ called the other. 

Well——? ” 

“Of course—if the woman comes—you want me to 
give her your address?” 

“No!” Maturin replied curtly and went on his way, 
while again Yussef winked fraternally, meaningly, at 
the Maltese who, his customer out of hearing, re- 
marked to an Arab rug dealer that all guelbis, all 
Christian dogs, were mad. 

“Kier mounn elmout, ma kench feddenya,” com- 
mented the Arab passionlessly, meaning that that was 
so, but that he personally was not worrying about it. 

Yet Maltese as well as Arab would have called 
Maturin doubly mad had they known that the whole, 
in him, had been only an impulse, a quixotic gesture. 
For there was no thought in him nor intent except, 
vaguely, that thus, through the gift of the necklace, 
he was establishing a certain vicarious contact with 
‘this veiled woman and, through her, with all this veiled 
Moslem life which intrigued his prying, western mind. 
Once the thing done, he tried to dismiss it from his 
memory with only that night a half-ironical comment 
that seven thousand francs, even at the low rate of 
exchange, was a great deal of money for a struggling 
artist. 

“Oh, well—I guess Ill have to paint another picture 
—and sell it!’’ he said to himself, and he sketched 
with soft charcoal the outlines of a veiled woman 
walking—cling-clong—through a crowded bazaar. 

It was typical of him that, the next day as almost 
automatically he went back to the bazaar, he quickly 
turned and beat a hasty retreat when he saw the 
woman talking animatedly to the Maltese and saw 
the latter give her the necklace, then look up and 
point at him with his thumb. The woman stared, 
started, and Maturin walked off rapidly, without 
turning. Nor was it exactly because he was embar- 
rassed, but rather because of a strange fear that he 
might be disappointed, disillusioned in her; and so, 
arrived at the ramshackle Tugurt hotel, he told the 
Greek desk clerk that he was at home to nobody, and 
spent the rest of the day in his room, painting. 

Later in the evening he went out on the balcony 
of his room and sat down. 

The sky was rosy red and pallid gold, dipping at the 
horizon’s edge into livid purple, shading to the west 
into silver-dusted heliotrope. Against it, etched black 
and deeper black, the spire of the Hussaynyieh mosque 
rose like a plume of smoke, immobile in the still air. 
A wooden drum sobbed in the distance. 

He looked at the street scene, at the men walking past, slow, 
dignified, burnoosed, with a sort of grimly resolute swagger. 
There were, too, a few women, veiled, gliding, furtive, secretive. 
And all silent, unhurried. 

The sudden high laugh of a Boston spinster, drifting from the 
hotel parlor below, struck his eardrums with an almost physical 
shock. Came a burst of speech—the hectic, bilious talk of 
Europeans in the tropics, in French, English, Italian; the tail- 
end of a, Parisian gutter joke. Maturin could imagine the stout 
French colonel rolling the words over his tongue, savoring their 
nastiness. 

Then again silence; the immense, vibrating, swathing silence 
of the Orient. 

Maturin was nervous, dissatisfied with life, with himself. 
He thought, rather bitterly, that it was different, home in New 
York. Just about this time he would be dining with that girl 
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he used to go around with—what 
was her name? There would be a 
jolly party, music, laughter, a 
dance, a spice of gossip. He re- 
membered the girl’s keen epigrams, 
her sharp, mocking eyes. They were blue, and full of life to 
overflowing. There was soul in them, energy, vitality. 
And—came the thought—those other eyes, coal-black, ex- 
pressionless, hiding the woman’s life, her soul, with their opaque 
depths, as the vei! hid her face, her identity! Was she wearing 
the necklace around her throat? Did the cool metal touch her 
white, soft flesh? Was she, perhaps, thinking of the donor? 
Was she puzzling about him, as he was about her ? 
Deliberately he banished the thought. He told himself that 
he had painted enough. That last picture, there, on the easei— 
the woman passing through the bazaar—would have to remain 
unfinished. He was going home. 
He turned to Yussef who was squatting in a corner of the 
balcony. ‘Tomorrow we start overland, to Tunis,” he said. 


Maturin saw the Maltese give 
the woman the necklace and 


then look up and point at him. 


“Oh—already?” 

“Ves, I'll catch the first boat to Marseilles.” 

“Tt is as the Sidi wishes,” replied the dragoman. He bowed 
with clasped hands and left. A few minutes later, he returned 
with a bottle of boukha—that drink of fermented fig juice 
vented, it is said, by the Moors driven out of Spain to cons 
themselves for the lost gardens of Granada—and_ two glassé 
which he wiped carefully with a dirty thumb. 

two glasses?” asked Maturin. 

The reply was shattering in its utter simplicity. 

“For yourself and the lady.” 

Lady? ” 

“Yes, Sidi.” 

“What lady, Yussef?”’ 
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“The one to whom you gave the necklace, Sidi. I told her 
your address.” 

?” 

“She asked me!”? And before Maturin had time or presence 
of mind to voice his indignation, the dragoman added: ‘She 
comes tonight. Ah—” bowing—“she is already in the Sidi’s 
toom. Good night, Sidi!” and, with catlike agility, he swung 
himself over the railing, out into the street. 

For‘a moment Maturin was speechless with astonishment. 


Finally his voice came 
back to him. He 
leaned over the bal- 
cony. “Yussef!” he 
called. ‘Come back. 
What the devil 
There was no an- 
swer. The dragoman 

had disappeared. 
Downstairs, in the hotel, every- 
thing was quiet. The street was 
deserted. Night had dropped with 
the tragic suddenness of the tropics. 
From the room behind him came 

a strong, sweet scent of musk, 

He turned. 

The moon, a bloated thing of copper swinging 
among the lanky palm trees, threw down a single 
bread wedge of orange light which fell on a slim, 
cloaked figure sitting cross-legged on the couch. 
Coal-black, above the haik, the eyes stared. 

Like a man in a dream he walked inside, closed 
the balcony door, drew the curtains, and switched 
on the electric light. The woman rose. She came 
toward him, very slowly, but without the slightest 
hesitation. An arm’s length from him she stopped. 

“T have come, Sidi,” she said. 

She spoke in French, and he noticed that it was not the gut- 
tural French of the Arab. It was broken, but had curious under- 
tones, soft and limpid; and, rather ludicrously, it was this that 
he mentioned first. 

“You are not an Arab?” he asked. 

“No. Iam an Alegial” She swept a tiny hand in a vague, 
nostalgic gesture. ‘An Alegia/’”’ she repeated, with a certain 
note of bitterness. “And once I stood amongst the women in 
the souk el trouk!”’? She brought out the harsh Arab words with 
a ringing, metallic challenge. (Continued on page 100) 
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CHAPTER IX 


ESIDE a country station, about midnight, the train 
halted and switched and backed with a banging jolt 
against a string of cars which it was coupling on. 

As the shock reached Russell, he sat up. “‘ Who done 
that to me?” he demanded belligerently. “Say, did you do me 
that dirty trick?” 

His geniality and his admiration of Gregg were entirely gone; 
he did not recall his companion at all. “Say, whoth’el are you? 
What you want? Where am I?” 

“Go to sleep,” said Gregg. Russell stared about, and then 
lay down again with eyes open for awhile and mumbling to 
himself; but when the train went on, he soon was asleep. 

It was almost daylight when Russell next woke and the train 
was running at about thirty miles an hour, Gregg guessed, 
through a broad, level farming section with widely separated 
stations and those only in small country towns and villages— 
sometimes little more than a crossroad and water tank—which 
the freight had been passing with whistle screaming and without 
even slowing. This time Russell was clear in the head; in fact, 
before he stirred at all or even opened his eyes wide, he had been 
conscious for some minutes, Gregg suspected, and he had been 
trying to place himself and estimate his situation. 

At this, he soon succeeded; at least to the point of deciding that 
it was mot risky for him to sit up. 
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Do You Believe —as Marjorie Hale Did—that Right is Only the Obvious— 


BREATH 


“Her father come to me because he loved me: 


“Good morning,” he said soberly and cautiously. 

Gregg rose to his feet to warm himself and lessen his stifiness 
from the long chill of the night. A few minutes before he had felt 
tired and weakened and slow, but his pulse was tapping rapidly 
now and pounded with fuller flow as Russell, wary of being taken 
at disadvantage, also got to his feet. He faced Gregg, who had 
his back to the side of the car forward of the open door; Russell 
backed to the closed door opposite and spread his arms wide 
along the wood to steady himself. 

He had long, powerful arms and he was a good two inches 
taller than Gregg as he drew himself up; but, in any emergency 
which might confront him, he evidently meant not to depend 
solely on his physical superiority. Suddenly he dropped his right 
arm and his hand went to that trouser pocket from which Gregg 
had removed the revolver. Not finding his weapon, his hand 
quickly shifted to other pockets and he glanced at the floor 
where he had lain, darted his gaze to the corners of the car and 
then he looked at Gregg. 

“You got that?” 

“T took it,” Gregg said; and quietly, without ostentation, he 
put his hand in the side pocket of the light overcoat he was 
wearing and, when his hand was hidden, he straightened his fore- 
finger toward Russell and bulged the pocket. 

“What do you want?” Russell said next. 

“Do vou remember me?” 

Russell drew his brows down as he gazed at Gregg and 
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I keep him for that and for no other reason.” 


Which—loyalty to her erring 


=U father or to her high ideals 


and traditions? 


MARORIE suddenly found herself fearfully 
afraid, 


and Nut Always the “Best Thing to Do? Az gree or ‘Disagree, but ‘Read— 


SCAN DA Edwin Balmer 


Her father, the dearest thing to her in the world, 
{! shot down in that woman’s apartment! Why had he 
gone to Sybil Russell? Why had another 
woman’s love become necessary to him? 

But, after all, was he altogether to blame? 
Had her mother failed? And had she, 
Marjorie failed? 

She couldn’t understand it all. Rinder- 
feld, the shady lawyer whom Gregg had re- 
tained to “cover up” the scandal before 
Stanway and her father’s other business 
enemies turned it to their advantage, told 
her she was incapable of understanding. 

“ Leave that, like you leave other unpleasant 
items, to men like me,” he had said. 

Gregg understood; Billy didn’t. Somehow 
l|\\\\| | he wasn’t built so he could. Could she, after all 
-WN\N\ | \ this, marry Billy? Would it be fair to him? 

’ Yesterday the world had been a pleasant, 
friendly place. 


Today it was strange and 


hostile, ready to destroy her. 

So Gregg, desperately anxious to guard 
Marjorie’s good name, trails Russell, the man 
whose shot had destroyed her fair world. And 
finding him—a drunken braggart—half carries him 
into an empty freight car which is soon rumbling 
westward through the night. 


Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 


deliberated what to say. “No,” he answered first; and then, 
sullenly, “I suppose you were in Kilkerry’s last night.” 

“Yes; that’s where we met.” 

“You took me out of there, eh?”’ 

“No; another friend of yours took you out. 
him outside.” 

Russell considered this for awhile; evidently he had no recol- 
lection of Hershy. ‘Nother friend of mine. Call yourself a 
friend of mine, do you?” he challenged. 

“No,” said Gregg, flatly. 

‘ ong the hell are you? Say, have you got a drink about you?” 

“How about water?” 
No.” 

“Where’re we going?” 

“West; the last town I noticed was Foseca. I suppose it’s in 
Iinois or southern Wisconsin.” 

“Well, what’s the big idea?” 

“Mowbry’s my name. I’m a friend of Charles Hale whom 
3 we and I’m more a friend of his daughter.” 

“There’s no use my wasting time telling you what you’re trying 
to do. We both know it. And there’s no use wasting time 
talking to you about it. I’m going to beat you up first.” 

Tegg stopped and stood as steadily as the swaying of the car 
allowed while Russell stared at his face, stared down at his 


I got you from 


bulging pocket and stared up again. Russell, of course, did not 
yet understand. 

So Gregg told him: “I’m going to beat you up, fair if I can, 
If you fight dirty—I suppose you will—we’ll have to go at that. 
I’m going to beat you up, I said, first thing. I’ve been waiting 
for you all night. Let’s go.” 

“Go?” said Russell, bracing himself back against his door and 
otherwise not moving. ‘There was a trick somewhere, he was 
sure. This smaller, more lightly-built man, of refined face and 
bearing, was going to cripple him first, Russell thought, either 
by shooting him or holding him helpless with the revolver while 
he did what he planned. 

“Go, I said,” Gregg repeated. “If I wanted just to beat you 
up, I had all night to do it in.” He slipped off his overcoat and 
suit coat together and dropped them on the floor, his hands com- 
ing out bare and clenched. 

Russell saw that and lunged forward to catch him at that 
instant; this Mowbry, Russell thought, had made a slip and for a 
second was unprepared, having lost hold of the revolver. Proba- 
bly he expected Gregg to sidestep and dodge. But Gregg did just 
the opposite thing. As Russell came, he stepped toward him and 
came up under and inside Russell’s arm and caught him with 
his right fist full on the jaw. 

It was a harder blow than the one, like it, which had dropped 
Hershy; it was hard as Gregg could hit. But it did not drop 
Russell, It did not even send him back. It stopped him, 
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confused him for the instant in which Gregg stepped free from 
the clench of Russell’s big arms and recognized that he had a 
job before him even bigger than he had thought. 

“Vou ——”’ said Russell,and spit. Gregg rushed him, hit 
his face once, hit his wind and got knuckles on his own head—the 
left side of the head and then the right; in the neck; then, when 
he saw Russell start to rush, Gregg gave way. 

He couldn’t stand up to that weight, he realized; and, sucking 
for breath, he backed and sidestepped into the front end of the 
car, his neck hurting and his head banged half dizzy. “But I got 
to him, too!”’ Gregg told himself; and, waiting till Russell was sure 
he was backing to the end, he sprang forward, hooked his right to 
Russell’s face, got hit on the head but also got by and escaped 
to the side and backed off before Russell down the car. 

Reason clamored to Gregg that he was beaten; Russell already 
had him running away in an enclosure, chosen by himself, in 
which he could not successfully run. But Russell didn’t press 
him; Russell could not believe the fight was meant to be fair. 
What confused Russell was his certainty of a trick. He followed 
Gregg down the car as far as the open door beside which Gregg 
had dropped his coats; then, feinting a rush, Russell suddenly 
stooped and snatched up the coat which, he supposed, held the 
revolver. In that second, Gregg saw his chance and was on him, 
right and left to Russell’s head. Russell shook, crouched, tried to 
dodge and then took it, right and left pounding him again. 
“Worth it,” Russell undoubtedly was figuring, to get his gun 
again. 

Gregg couldn’t tell whether Russell discovered the revolver 
wasn’t in the pocket or whether he wouldn’t stand the battering 
any longer. Anyway, Russell dropped the coat, lunged at Gregg, 
rushed him and, not trying to strike, grabbed at Gregg’s arms; 
got one, the right; grabbed it hard, twisting and, at the same 
second, swinging himself and swinging Gregg to hurl him against 
the side of the car. 

But Gregg pulled up on him, clenched and was clenched; so 
they went down, arms winding each other, trying to strike, trying 
to hold. Breath went out of Gregg; he was underneath; weaker, 
much weaker than Russell in such crushing grapple. Russell's 
hand grabbed his neck and Russell's fingers closed on his throat; 
and even when Gregg raised the big bulk of Russell’s body off his 
chest, breath now would not come in. Gregg was choked and 
knew that Russell meant to hold on and would throttle him. 

“or an instant the shutting off of breath, along with that realiza- 
tion, made Gregg weaker; then he concentrated his strength; 
turned over, turning Russell with him. He got on top of Russell 
but did not break the hold of those big, broad fingers on his wind- 
pipe; but Gregg’s arms were free now and beat with his fist on 
Russell’s mouth, smashing in something—teeth; he pounded and 
pounded again. Russell couldn’t stand that. He almost let go of 
Gregg’s throat; anyway, Gregg got a breath and for it beat 
harder on Russell's face, smashed his mouth again and his cheek- 
bones, his brows, drawing blood; it was hot and sticky on Rus- 
sell’s face and on Gregg’s knuckles when he struck, and Russell 
at last let go. 

Gregg freed himself and got up, Russell rolling the other way, 
also raising himself. So they faced each other half the car’s length 
apart, with the open door of the freight car on the side between 
them. 

The train was running on, whistling. The car swayed and 
Gregg, going dizzy, put one hand to the wall to steady him. 
Russell did not so need to brace himself; but he was a frightful 
sight with blood over his face from a break over his left eve and 
from his nose and from his mouth. Blood had even streaked into 
his black hair when he rolled over; but Gregg knew that, bloody 
as he was, Russell was marked more than hurt. Gregg was 
hardly marked at all but half of his strength seemed gone; partly 
he’d spent it; partly those minutes—for it was minutes—of lung- 
breaking breathlessness had exhausted him; partly it was stun 
from blows on his head. It was of his head that he was most 
conscious; it was heavy and now light-feeling; heavy again. 
The car seemed to swirl and swing about an endless curve. His 
eyes closed of themselves and he had to make conscious efforts 
of will to keep them open; his knees wanted to weaken and let 
him drop and lie on the floor. 

“This man will kill me now,” he had to remind himself to keep 
up. ‘This man will kill me, if hecan. Now he’s coming to do it.” 

For Russell was advancing on him; and Gregg jerked his head 
up and straightened. He raised his left arm for guard and Rus- 
sell, having no plan to strike, grabbed it and pulled back, swinging 
Gregg toward the wide-open door. 

“He’s throwing me out!” Gregg recognized, and tried to pull 
up on Russell and clench with him as before; but this time Russell, 
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stopped that or Gregg was too weak. Russell pulled back further 
and got Gregg swinging; so Gregg let his knees go and let himself 
drop. This brought him nearer to Russell, but not near enough, 
for Russell was able to raise him as he swung and keep him almost 
clear of the floor. Russell pulled up higher to swing Gregg en- 
tirely iree. He had him almost to the door now, and Russell let 
go and flung him. Too soon; a half of a half-second too soon: for 
Gregg struck the side of the car at the very edge of the door. He 
bumped back and slid down directly at the opening and Russell, 
following, kicked him to send him out; but Gregg grabbed the leg. 
Gregg’s own legs went out over nothing—out the door that 
meant—as he hugged to Russell’s leg and held on. Then Russell 
began going down; his other leg went out from under him; for a 
dizzy, spinning instant, Gregg grabbed to nothing which had any 
support. They were going out the car door together, Gregg 
thought, and he closed his eyes waiting the crush of them together 
beside the rails. Then Russell came down on the car floor and 
Gregg crept up on him, pulling himself within the car again. Rus- 
sell was the weaker one now; Russell was the dizzier one, for he’d 
come down and banged his head on the car floor. 

Gregg got up and stood over him. “Get up!” he said; and 
Russell got up. As he reached his feet, Gregg struck him and 
knocked him to the left; struck him with all his strength and 
knocked him to the right. 

“Get up!’ Gregg threatened him again; and Russell got up; 
for he would have murdered Gregg; he had tried to kill him; and 
he could imagine nothing but that, if he lay there, this Mowbry, 
friend of Charles Hale, would kill him. So, on the right side of his 
head and then on the jaw on the left, Gregg gave it to him again. 
“Get up!” 

Gregg never quite knocked him “out;” perhaps he could not 
have done it even now, so stubborn and enduring was Russell’s 
strength; but he was not trying to. He knocked him down a dozen 
times that he counted and then he kept on punishing him while 
Russell, still sure that he meant to kill him, kept, coming up to 
fight. So Gregg pounded and cut and beat him—-beat him up, 
as men say, till Russell at last, though still conscious, was helpless 
and done, utterly finished. Gregg himself was almost as ex- 
hausted. 

It was an unforgetable, bloody business at the end of which 
Russell lay flat on the floor of the car, his face and almost his 
whole head swollen and spongy red, his eyes almost closed, his 
lips immense. Not possibly could he ever forget it. As Gregg 
moved now and spoke to him, he jerked and quivered. Gregg 
himself was almost finished from his own terrible effort. He felt 
sick and his swollen, bleeding hands ached torturously. But he 
had won; and that meant more than the mere knowledge that 
from this savage encounter, he had emerged with Russell at his 
mercy. He was sure now that, as he had dreamed and had planned, 
Russell could never completely recover from his beating. Physi- 
cally, he would recuperate, of course; within a week he would be 
strong as ever; but Gregg believed he had cut through the mere 
physical into the morale and had got Russell’s nerve. Russell 
would never be the same man again. One who has been utterly 
beaten never can come back, fighting men say. ; 

So Gregg let Russell lie awhile and look up at him and wonder 
what was to happen next and then, when he quivered and shrank 
again when Gregg moved, Gregg said loudly and slowly and 
distinctly: 

“You know why you got that; if ever you show up in Chicago 
again or open your mouth about Charles Hale, you’ll run right 
into the same only more of it—the same, you understand; just 
exactly the same but more. I'll prop vou up to keep hitting you 
next time; prop you up and bring you to and prop you up again. 
By God, I feel like it now, you «4 

At that Russell screamed ‘‘ No!” and, not daring to move for 
fear of drawing the blows on his swollen head, he lay just quiver- 
ing in stark, man’s hysterics. And so Gregg believed he had 
“got” Russell. 

It was over and done; and Gregg turned away and stood at the 
edge of the door gazing out over the black, harrowed fields edged 
by grass and bushes budding green over which the April sun was 
rising; and he tried to think about what he had done. 

This was, after all, a good deal what he had hoped for, though 
it had proved worse—harder and more savage and brutal than he 
had expected; and yet he should have known that it would be. 
But, however revolting to him, it had to be done. There was no 
other way he knew, short of actually killing Russell, which would 
save Marjorie from the shameful shadow of blackmail as the 
alternative to open, published disgrace and scandal spread before 
all the world. There was no end to blackmail, once you started 
paying it. Each payment, instead of clearing you, only got you 
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hich she had gathered all together in the attack of her hands on him, was gone. So Billy grasped her, calling 
her name and crying for help in his alarm. 


-deeper in the toils of the blackmailer; and to think of Marjorie 


paying Russell to keep silent, of him coming to her with demands 
which she dared not refuse . . . no, horrible as this had been to 
Gregg, he was glad he had done it. 

_All but exhausted as he was, yet a new exhilaration sustained 
him and surprised him. He had beaten up Russell so that Russell 
would never be the same again without thinking that he, from the 
inflicting of that same beating, also must change. He had roused 
and loosed from within him a power of passion which he had not 
suspected he possessed and which now he could not down; nor 
would down if he could. 

He thought of the Gregg Mowbry of a few days ago almost as 
4 stranger to this bruised, aching, spent man clutching to the side 
of the freight car. And he thought what a boy he had been when 
he had imagined that he could take on this fight for Marjorie 
and when he had finished it, feel satisfied to have done something 
for her. He was never so unsatisfied in all his life as now, never so 
fertain that, whatever the cost, whatever the penalty, he was 


going to face life fully. He had to laugh at the Gregg Mowbry 
who, a few days ago, was dodging desire of what he might not 
have for the fear of the hurt to him. 

He kept tight hold of the edge of the door, sucking in the 
clean cool morning air; and his mind came down to practical 
matters. Here was Russell out of the way and, for the time at 
least, useless; and Mr. Hershy, of Kilkerry’s and the alley kayo, 
was probably to have a bad half-hour reporting to Mr. E. H. 
Stanway this morning. But without Russell, was Stanway help- 
less? Or had he another move? 

A move—whether Stanway’s or not, was uncertain—already 
was in the mail which was delivered at the Hale’s door in Evan- 
ston about ten o’clock that morning. Before this hour Mrs. Hale 
had gone out as she always made an early start of her day, par- 
ticularly since now she had added a visit to the hospital to her 
routine. Her letters therefore were placed on a stand in the hall 
and Marjorie, passing by, noticed an envelope addressed to her 
mother in peculiar characters evidently formed by an adult but 
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printed by a pen. There 
was no clue to the sender 
other than the postmark 


of Chicago, but it was 


such an unusual-looking 


letter to come to that 
house that Marjorie 
picked it up. She never 
had opened a letter ad- 
dressed to another but 
she did so now and stared 
at a plain sheet of paper 
upon which was printed 
by pen: 


If you don’t want to 
keep your eyes shut to 
what Mr. Hale has been 
up to, and if you care 
to know what ails him 
now, ask some neighbors 
about Mrs. (?) Sybil 
Russell, 4689 Clearedge 
Street. 


This was unsigned. 
It was Marjorie’s first 
experience with an anony- 
mous letter and the 
cowardice of it filled her 
with loathing. She 
crumpled tight the en- 
velope and enclosure and 
burned both immediately. 
Going out to a public 
booth where she might 
not be overheard, she 
telephoned Felix Rinder- 
feld who approved her 
action and expressed the 
belief that nothing more 
dangerous was likely to 
follow from that anony- 
mous source. However, 
he added that he was very 
glad to talk with her, for 
he had been about to send 
her word that one of the 
events which he had been 
anticipating was soon to 
happen. Affairs were so 
working out that Mr. 
Stanway was to be ex- 
pected to call in person 
to see Mrs. Hale. Rin- 
derfeld could not be cer- 
tain of the exact time 
but Stanway might ar- 
rive this afternoon. He 
would not be later than 
tomorrow. 

It proved to be on the 
next day, which was a 
mid - April Wednesday, 
rainy and cold, as it happened, witn a raw wind from the 
north. Mr. Stanway’s car appeared shortly after four-thirty, and 
Marjorie, upon recognizing it, stood at her window and watched 
it come up to the house. She had been waiting for it and she was 
dressed so as to be able immediately to meet Mr. Stanway, but 
as she observed his approach she was seized by such a paralysis 
as one experiences occasionally in nightmares. She felt as if 
threatened with annihilation; she knew she must move, but she 
could not. 

But freeing herself from her feeling of helplessness she hastened 
into the hall in time to hear Mr. Stanway ask for Mrs. Hale in 
his crisp, affected voice. 

He always spoke with an “English” inflection to which he 
added an air of aloofness in his manner of standing and gazing 
at one; and he strove for—and undoubtedly to some, he attained 
—distinction in his clothes. “Ah! How do you do?” he replied 
to her in one tone, after she had spoken his name. “How do 
you do? You are Miss Hale, undoubtedly. Of course I know 

you, Miss Mary Hale—or is it Martha?” 


‘‘My name’s Marjorie,” she told him, and was furious at her- 
self. He always at first was doubtful about her, always forgot 
her name, and always, as now, he patronized her afterwards. 

“Of course I remember well when you were born; your father 


was working in my office, I recall. No one had appreciated him 
then but myself. I soon became sure he had a great future. 
That was nineteen years ago, was it? Or twenty?” 

“T am twenty-two,” Marjorie said; and again was furious. _ 

“Tt doesn’t seem that long ago. Where is your mother? 
She is in?” 

Marjorie led him to the far end of the drawing room where 
ordinary tones could not be overheard and where no one could 
approach them without being seen. 

Mother has gone out,” she said: ‘‘But she may return soon. 
Do you want to talk to me while waiting for her, Mr. Stanway?’ 

She had embarked, with those words, upon her prepared plan 
and they sounded rehearsed and forced to her. She sat down, 


without waiting for him to be seated, and she glanced up at him 
to see if he was sensitive to the falseness of her tone. 
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Russell kept coming up to fight until at 
last, though still conscious, he was utterly 
helpless and done. 


true that her mother was away from the house, for Marjorie 
had manceuvred that. It was also true, in the sense that it was 
possible, that her mother might return; but Marjorie had no 
idea of permitting him to wait till the time of her probable re- 
turn. He, however, seemed to suspect nothing. 

“It is the first time I have had the pleasure of being in your 
home,” Stanway said at last, sitting down. 

_ Marjorie ignored that remark which only admitted his per- 
sistent refusal to recognize her father as his equal. Equal? 
she repeated to herself—this pretentious, supercilious incompe- 
tent, who was determined to obtain for himself the rewards and 
honor of work without doing the work himself—indeed, while 
disdaining to look and act as if he ever worked—he was no equal 
to her father. 

“It is impossible for me, I suppose, to step upstairs, while 
4m waiting, to see your father?” he said with a slight, dubious 
tise of his voice. 

“Impossible,” Marjorie replied quietly, closing her lips firmly 
and bracing herself with her hands on the sides of her chair. 
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“Did you come here expecting to be able 
to see him, Mr. Stanway?”’ 

“T have heard, of course, that he is 
much improved, but I have heard also 
that his condition was originally much 
more serious than at first given out.” 

“Tt was. What else have you heard, 
Mr. Stanway?” 

He gazed at her, blinked, and fingered 
for his glasses. 

“What else, Mr. Stanway, have you 
come to let us hear?” 

“Let you hear?” said Stanway. 

Marjorie stood up. She felt little, and 
she wished for height. She had not felt 
small in the chair, but now she longed for 
tallness and strength, not perhaps to put 
her hands on him and show him out, but 
at least to stand’ more dignified before 
him and not so much shorter, as he too 
got to his feet. 

‘*We know what you have come to tell 
us, Mr. Stanway,”’ she said, resorting again 
to a phrase she had prepared. ‘‘We knew 
even that you were coming this afternoon 
to tell us. That is why my mother is not 
seeing you. I have undertaken to meet 
you inher place. But to save you trouble, 
please believe me that I know everything 
you do. Iam quite sure.” 

She looked up at him directly and with 
steady eyes and tight-shut lips and with 
burning face. Finish his story for him— 
and finish him, Rinderfeld had said. And 
i so she went through with it. 

“T mean, particularly, about George 
Russell and about the Mrs. Russell, who 
used to be his wife, Mr. Stanway,” she 
said in a low voice but distinctly, ‘‘and 
the particular number on Clearedge Street 
which you have in mind. We do not 
=e know all we would like about your own 
> connection with Russell. If you want to 
4 tell us about that we will be very glad 
: to hear you. Otherwise, you will excuse 

me, I am sure; and you will continue to 
excuse mother.” 

It was not quite what she had prepared. It was 
formed from parts of a longer declaration with phrases 
picked out here and there. She had prepared nothing 
to say after it, for she had not thought of anything 
she could say. He must go at once, she thought. When he did 
not, but merely stood gazing down at her, she went white and 
weak under his scorn as his thin, contemptuous lips parted 
slightly and he smiled. Then she flamed red and furious—so 
furious that, if she had been a man, she would have run him out of 
the house but, being a girl and small, she herself fled upstairs to 
her room where she flung herself on her bed and cried and cried. 

Below, doors opened and closed and from outside came the 
hum of a starting motor. Mr. Stanway had gene, but the fact 
that she had succeeded in sending him off did not lessen her 
despair at her own self-degradation. For noc till after she had 
actually said her words to him, and she found him gazing down 
at her in a way he never could have betore. dic she feel hew she 
had degraded herself and demeaned her mother. 

Mr. Stanway had said not an auciole word to her when she 
had finished; but the curl of his thin, supercilious lip and the 
contempt in his little, gray eyes would live with her—she was 
sure—forever. For she, not her father, 2ad brought contempt 
upon her family. She had seen contempt come to Mr. Stanway. 
He had not had it before; though he had arrived, undoubtedly, 
with full knowledge of her father’s sin, still he had arrived with 
fear of her father. 

So, in another respect, the astounding statements of Rinder- 
feld—which rang through her head—were proving correct. It 
appeared that a man could do as. her father had done, and his 
associates become aware of it without that fact destroying him; 
without, indeed, its earning him even their contempt. But 
for his women to condone it, ah, that was a different matter! 
And after that downstairs door was closed, and that motor of 
the town car started, Marjorie would have thrust herself up from 
her bed, if it would have done any good, and cried out that she 
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-had lied; she had falsified and dishonored her mother. It was 


only she who knew and who made no move; she would proclaim 
that her mother—if she knew—would act openly, relentlessly 
and with utter disregard of all other consequences. 

If her mother had returned home just then, almost certainly 
she would have learned from Marjorie; but she did not come until 
after six o’clock and before that hour arrived Billy. : 

It was earlier than usual for him on a week day evening, but her 
mother had telephoned him from the hospital inviting him out to 
dinner and he had received a telegram from Gregg from Freeport, 
Illinois, blandly informing that Gregg would be home that night. 

Of course it relieved Billy, as he supposed Gregg meant he was 
all right, but Gregg had no right to go off like that without a 
word to him. Billy was in a reproving mood and he continued 
it with Marjorie. 

“You do nothing but mope about the house, your mother 
says,” he said to her fondly, as he held her before him after 
kissing her. ‘‘ You must be out more and doing things.” 

“What things?”’ said Marjorie, and Billy did not particularize. 
His big, tender heart was feeling for her all it could, these days, 
and his conscience seemed crammed with a cargo as heavy and 
sinking as lead. 

“Of course I understand,” he said, gazing down at her beside 
him as she led him, somewhat as she had Mr. Stanway, away 


to the far, quiet ‘corner of the drawing room. He longed to lift 


her small, soft body and hold her against him and cradle her in 
his big, strong arms; but she did not like such physical contact, 
he knew. Sometimes he wondered if she would ever like it; or 
if she would have, if that paralyzing disclosure of her father’s sin 
had not come to her on the night they became betrothed. He 
believed she would, for naturally she had strong, physical feelings 
and she used to express them. Yearning for her as she had been, 
and as she might now be with him, he put more emphasis in: 
“You can’t feel like yourself, and I can’t feel like myself, Mar- 
jorie—I’m not even doing my work right at the office—as long 
as we’re hiding from other people and from ourselves, dear. 
Sweetheart, we’re just putting off from weakness what we know 
we have to face and we're making it harder for ourselves and 
everyone else, when we have to do it in the end.” 

“Do what?”’ said Marjorie miserably, wanting no answer for 
of course she knew. So, for answer, he took one of her hands and 
held it, soft and yielding, in his own. They were sitting to- 
gether on a lounge. 

“Concealment, dear, is about the most dangerous thing in the 
world, besides putting those-who help conceal almost in the 
position of—of the one who did the thing concealed, Marjorie,” 
he went on. “It is concealed, suppressed acts or even only 
suppressed ideas and fears which bring about all sorts of abnormal 
states of morals and mind and even of health. The psycholo- 
gists are finding that out now. You can’t live a lie, even if you 
think you’re doing it successfully, without something about it 
getting you. And, Marjorie, you can’t live with concealed— 
sin.” 

He clasped her hand firmer at that but she let hers lie as limp 
and relaxed as before. She heard what he was saying but she 
was not thinking about it. She was thinking about him and 
flashes of feeling for him, alternating with queer, dull periods of 
almost antagonism, surprised her. How big and healthy he was 
and all clean! She was not religious. As a child she had at- 
tended Sunday school, as a matter of habit, where she had learned 
the Ten Commandments and the Catechism and, of course, 
heard a good deal of the Old Testament and most of the New; 
but it had been mostly a matter of rote or formalism. 

When she was about sixteen, and undergoing the spiritual 
emotions common to that age, she had been sufficiently gratified 
by the forms of the Episcopal Church so that she had become 
confirmed; but soon afterwards she had ceased attending 
oftener than at some occasional service. Religion—that was 
the belief in a just and judging God, a dispenser of rewards and of 
retribution—had not become a part of her. It is the modern 
fashion to dismiss superior ‘‘judgments’’ and fear of retribution 
as superstition. And Marjorie was modern. 

When Billy expressed a belief of that sort, she could not help 
feeling superior to him at the same time that, also, she envied him. 
He was religious; every Sunday morning he was to be found in 
one of the pews of the big Presbyterian church on the drive near 
East Pearson Street. In an indulgent sort of way she liked that 
in Billy. It was a reassuring fact about him, to have his religion 
sincere, but she never quite saw what benefit it gave him. Now 
she did, for he had something, which she had not, to cling to. 
You couldn’t cling to what she had—a perfect verbal memory of 
the Ten Commandments and articles of faith which you didn’t 


believe. Yet she did not agree that Billy was right. People 
did live with concealed sin; it was only a child’s tale that they 
could not. Rinderfeld’s prosperity was an open denial of such 
superstition, for his business was, after all, the successful con- 
cealing of sin and the prevention of punishment. 

“Can you live better with scandal, Billy?” she said, trying 
to keep her voice from being hard but not wholly succeeding. 

““Much better, Marjorie, in the end. Oh, sweetheart, | feel 
the awfulness of it, too; but we’ve got to go through it or—~” 

“Or what?” 

“We can never be happy, you and I. Your father can never 
be happy, or your mother.” 

“Mother’s happy now—now that she feels father will be well 
again. She’s planning again to go to Europe, just as she used 
to, only on the second May sailing of the Aguitania instead of. 
the April.” 


“That’s false happiness, as you perfectly well know,” Billy 9B’ 
said with a difficult effort to keep patience. Ry. 
““How much happiness is, Billy? I have been moping about #,,. 


a lot recent!y, but moping means thinking some. My home is 
dishonorable, but it required at least four accidents, all to happen 
together, before even I could suspect it. First, there was the 
accident—for it was no more than that—that Mrs. Russell had 
been married and so Russell was in a position to cause trouble; 
second, the accident that he was of the disposition to threaten; 
third, that father was in the position to make it worth his while; 
fourth, Dr. Grantham happened to have ‘a new assistant who 
bungled the address and knew no better than to call me. If any 
of these first chances had fallen the other way, I’d be happy as 
ever; and if they all fell as they did, and only Dr. Grantham 
didn’t have a green girl in his office, tonight I’d be worrying only 
about father’s health.” 

“But it would have been false happiness, Marjorie.” 

‘‘Are you sure we can spare false happiness, Billy? Is there 
enough of the other to go all around?” 

His hold on her limp hand had been relaxing. Now he let 
go entirely. ‘‘Marjorie!”’ he whispered in horror. 

“Four or five thousand men working for Tri-State Products 
and their wives and children can stand a.little more false hap 
piness this year, I’ll believe, if you could ask them.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

‘Father, and concealed sin, and false happiness. Mr. Stanway 
has been here this afternoon, Billy, to call on mother—his first 
call at our house—so he could tell her about Clearedge Stre¢ 
and have her start the scandal for him which would force father 
out and put him in father’s place. Mr. Rinderfeld told me he 
was coming so I sent mother out this afternoon and I saw him and 
spiked his gun by telling him that I knew all about it.” She 
gasped at her memory and then: “I told him—that is, I as wel 
as told him—that mother knew, too. That was false; a direet, 
black, low lie, Billy. It slandered mother. I could have bitte 
my tongue out for it after I said it. If she’d come in, I’d haw 
told her everything. But then I got thinking again of Mr 
Stanway in father’s place—after he put Russell up to making 
that trouble; that’s what he did, Mr. Rinderfeld thinks. Did 
I tell you that the other day?” 

“That man’s absolutely depraved. I wish you’d never refef 
to anything he said.” 

“‘T think of what he said any number of times a day.” 

Whv?” 

‘‘Because he’s told me so much that’s true that I never heat 


before. Because he looks on people as they are, I think, Bill¥, Gly 
He’s helped me more than anyone else.” ny 
“Rinderfeld!” Billy breathed with redoubled loathing. | wes 
“Oh, Billy, you and I can’t go together on this, for it haste: 
done the same to you and to me! It really hasn’t made aya ras 
difference to you at all.” igs 


‘“‘What do you say?” Billy turned directly to her and will 
his strong fingers seized her small shoulders and held her facil 
him. ‘You’ve no right to say that. You must be mad, Mat 
jorie. There’s never happened anything in my life ‘ 

“That has made you feel as much,” Marjorie finished quicklf 
“Oh, that I know, but it hasn’t started you thinking, Billy. 
It hasn't twisted everything around for you and forced you® 
find yourself all over again. It didn’t drive you out of you 
to make over all your ideas; for you simply had to slip fathes 
in your mind, from the side where you keep your list of good met 
whom you admire, to the side of the bad, whom you don’t walll 
to have anything to do with. But that arrangement’s too caf 
for this, Billy. It won’t work with me.” : 

’ Her breath gave out but not her will or her courage. He Wa 
holding her so rigidly that he hurt her (Continued on page 10m 
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DITH King. the lovely 
“niece from Paris,” 
whostaggers her clergyman 
usicle in “Thank You.” 
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ORINNE BARKER is a New York girl who has aw important réle 
in the Cosmopolitan Production, “Enchantment,” starring Marion 
Davies. She is well known to followers of both stage and screen. 
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ATHERINE Calvert, motion picture 
star and now Otis Skinner's leading 
woman in ‘Blood and Sand,” a drama- 
tization of the novel by Blasco Thatez. 
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If Roberta Dale suggested Hester Prynne to Miss Susledband. the latter suggested to Roberta-Dale the 
spirit of Puritanism, against which, in herself, she had been long in revolt. 


No Gilded 
Saint 


by 
ROYAL BROWN 


T was said of Falmouth, “‘He has as many 

good points as a porcupine has quills,” and 
of Inverie, “‘I cannot say I approve of him, or 
would want any daughter of mine—” But how 
Cinda, being a Twentieth Century American girl, 
plays the old, old game according to her very 
modern rules, makes this ever-so-human story. 


Illustrations by Charles D. Mitchell 


VEN Larry Inverie, who had the best reason in the world 
for harboring prejudice—the best reason’s name was 
Lucinda Dale and if each of her sixty-two inches were 
not worth as many feet of any other girl this side of 
paradise then two young men were suffering from a most de- 
plorable delusion—conceded the many virtues of Edward South 
Falmouth. And having conceded these he slowly and reflectively 
turned his tall slim glass around—he and the Valencia’s chief 
engineer had retired to the smoking room for that which is pro- 
hibited in the land of the free and the home of the brave— 
fore raising his eyes to his companion. 

They were the eyes of one who, though still young, has looked 
the world in the face and found it, if not always good, always 
amusing. They hinted of experience and truly, for Larry Inverie 
had lived widely and splendidly. As he sat there long of leg, 
trim of waist and broad of shoulder, with sunburnt hair and 
face tanned by tropic suns till it all but matched the briar be- - 
tween his teeth, there was an inescapable suggestion of the open 
Places about him. : 


“He has as many good points as a porcupine has quills,” he 


. ©mmented. He smiled, and added, “And somehow I find them 


as damnably annoying.” 
Now that was between old friends. Larry’s acquaintance with 


the chief engineer ran back to his first trip to the tropics, after 
he had !eft Yale, involuntarily and, as he phrased it, non magna 
cum laude. The Caribbean, gleaming unbelievably blue through 
the outswung ports, was an old, old story to him, though this was 
his first sight of it in months. It brought back memories, 
memories which made him a. shade uncomfortable when he 
thought of Cinda Dale, for there was hardly a port of the Valen- 
cia’s schedule but what had some legend centering about his 
earlier exuberances. 

This Edward South Falmouth knew. And when the words 
that Larry spoke came to him, as he stood outside the outswung 
ports, beyond sight but within earshot, he flushed angrily to the 
roots of his smooth black hair and yet, in a way, was glad. 

“Tf he can play at that game so can I,” he informed himself 
grimly. 

Eavestlropping, however, was not ‘his intention. He ‘was 
conscientiously scrupulous about such things. But before he 
could move the chief engineer’s voice reached him. 

“ Aye,”’ commented the latter, who was Scotch and spoke his 
mind. “The old women think well of him because he speaks with 
rare tenderness of his mither. He owes her ail to his way of 
telling. Weel, for once the mon speaks truth. She kept him 
out of war!” Ls 
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Larry would not have said 
that, as matters lay between 
them, but Falmouth, flushing 
2 shade darker still, charged it, 
too, against him as he moved 
forward and, ascending a 
companionway, came to the 
upper deck with its unbroken 
vista of white crested blue. 
But the busy movement of 
the vividly tinted sea, the 
sheen of the flying fish that, 
leaping from the water in 
shoals glistened like silvered 
butterflies, won never a glance 
from him. 

He, like Larry, was familiar 
with all this, but with a dif- 
ference. This was the eighth 
of his yearly trips but he 
came, not to keep the out- 
posts of civilization as Larry 
had, but to sell the merchan- 
dise with which his sample 
trunks were packed. 

In another age, when ro- 
mance was yet an iridescent 
bubble unpricked, he would 
still have been the merchant, 
while Larry would have been 
another d’Artagnan. 

Now chance, crossing their 
paths, had punctured the in- 
difference each would. have 
otherwise felt for the other 
by plunging them into the 
oldest and most primitive of 
triangles. And the third angle 
was Cinda Dale. 

This morning Cinda and 
her mother, a widow not yet 
turned fifty and in her way 
almost as attractive as her 
daughter, were in their steamer 
chairs set aft. For those who 
seemed to believe that a cruise 
of the Caribbean in July de- 
manded explanation, Roberta 
Dale had an answer ready. 

“Tt’s a sort of trial tri>,” 
said she, her voice, as always, 
slipping easily into the satir- 
ical, “to see if Cinda and I 
may not conceivably become 
friends, in spite of our re- 
lationship.” 

Few accepted this at its 
face value, yet it approached 
the truth. At the moment Cinda’s eyes, tawny to match the high 
lights of her hair, were turned to where the Colombian coast 
made a faint smudge along the horizon. Even relaxed, with slim 
white silk clad ankles crossed on the steamer chair’s foot rest, 
she seemed instinct with the blessed vitality of her years. This 
momentarily denied, more active expression revealed itself in the 
crisp wave of her hair and the play of the dimple at the left 
corner of her pretty mouth, as some inner thought amused her. 

As for Roberta Dale, she studied her daughter’s lovely profile 
as if they were strangers, which indeed they almost were. The 
gods, she was thinking, had been good to Cinda, with their gift 
of that combination of red hair, the delicate skin of a blonde and 
the dark brown brows and lashes of a brunette. 

“‘She’s adorable,” ran her secret comment. “I wonder what 
she will make of her life.” 

The little grimace that briefly twisted her lips was wholly 
unconscious. She had made a mess of her own life, first and 
last—but then, as she would have added, most people did the 
same. The approach of Falmouth, however, served to change 
the current of her thoughts. 

“‘He’s not bad looking,” she mused. ‘Although he does have, 


_ somehow, the look of Puritan ancestors who sang hymns through 


their noses of a Sunday but hadn’t the slightest use for song in a 
workaday world.” 


“When will you men get over the ‘dna thes girls are 


In her mind she contrasted him with Larry, and hardly realizing 
it spoke her conclusion aloud. 

“Larry’s attractive,” she remarked, “but I think if I were to 
marry I’d choose Falmouth.” 

It may be remarked in passing that Cinda’s father had been 
attractive—very much so. 

If her mother’s comment surprised Cinda she did not show it. 
She made no reply, save a smile that gave the dimple in the corner 
of her mouth added mobility. She might have said that she 
was having a perfectly good. time as things were and had no 
intention of letting either of the two young men spoil it in any 
way. She was only twenty, but she had had experience in 
handling men when they were in a certain condition that made 
pleasant little thrills run through her. 

“Is she very innocent—or very sophisticated?’ mused her 
mother. But with that she got no further. A vagrant swirl 
of the trades lifted a steamer letter from her lap. As she watched 
it flutter across the deck she murmured a wholly unregarded, 
half whimsical ‘‘Oh damn!” 

The occupant of the steamer chair to her left started as if she 
had been shot. The latter was distinctly thirty-five years old— 
not young. She was the kind of thirty-five that wears meek, 
rimless eyeglasses and her mother’s wedding ring on her right 
hand. Her name wes Mary Sutherlend and she was a teacher 
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Miss Sutherland to blush for 
her, who had not the grace to 
blush for herself. 

‘So Miss Sutherland’s eyes, 
seeking sanctuary, came back 
to Cinda’s mother—and found 
no sanctuary there. If Ro- 
berta Dale suggested Hester 
Prynne to Miss Sutherland, 
the latter suggested to Ro- 
berta Dale the spirit of Puri- 
tanism, against which, in 
herself, she had been long in 
revolt. 

“Her legs are rather nice,” 
observed .Roberta Dale, as 
if her opinion had _ been 
asked. “She’s inherited 
mine. Did I ever tell you 
that a very famous French 
sculptor wanted me to 


kept in mental swaddling clothes until they are married?” 


in the Salem, Massachusetts, public schools. In that vineyard 
8 had labored for this trip as Jacob labored for Rachel, and as 
ong. 

In her, certain inhibitions that had been a part of the May- 
flower’s spiritual cargo three centuries before were as strong as 
ever. She would have suffered the tortures of hell-fire rather 
than marcel her hair or powder her nose. She regarded Roberta 
Dale, whom she suspected of both and whom she knew had lived 
in Paris for years, as her Salem ancestors had regarded Hester 
Prynne, wearer of the scarlet letter. And Roberta Dale realized 
It. 

“Excuse me!” she murmured meekly, but with malice in her 
eyes. “But these strong old Anglo Saxon expletives will slip 
out at times, you know.” 

Mary Sutherland, who knew nothing of the sort, blushed and 
turned her eyes away, then blushed more vividly still. Fal- 
mouth had spied the errant letter and sped to its rescue but 
Cinda, with that brimming youth that ever seeks an outlet 
forestalled him. As she retrieved it from the scuppers and 
Straightened, the trades caught her skirts and whipped them 
about her until the lines of her slim, exquisitely molded young 
figure were revealed in a strong relief that suggested Grecian 
maidens playing ball. 

But of that she was beautifully unconscious; it was left to 


pose for his France Triumph- 
ant?” 

Miss Sutherland could only 
gape—and gasp. 

“But I had just recovered 
from a severe cold,” Roberta 
Dale went on, “‘and I dared 
not risk the draughts of his 
studio——” 

“Excuse me,” Miss Suther- 
land cut in hastily, ‘I must 
go ” 

“Not sea sick?” suggested 
Roberta Dale, with specious 
solicitude. 

“Oh no,” murmured Miss 
Sutherland, and departed 
hastily. 

In the privacy of her own 
stateroom she confronted 
the drab counterfeit of 
herself her mirror vouch- 
safed. 

“How can she talk that 
way?” she demanded indig- 
nantly. ‘She must be with- 
out shame!” 

Then, to calm herself, and 
give her thoughts a different 
twist, she turned to her diary. 
She was taking the trip not 
for gratification of the flesh, 
but to broaden her mind. 
The little leather covered 
book was to preserve her im- 
pressions of strange customs 
and new countries. Yet when 
the pages fell open, this, written a week before, was what met 
her eyes. 


The mother is what is called a woman of the world. She 
has lived abroad for the last ten years, mostly in Paris and 
plainly devoting herself to the pursuit of pleasure. In all 
that time she has paid absolutely no attention to her daughter, 
who has been haphazardly educated at various boarding 
schools, spending her summers in girl’s camps or with relatives. 
This year she matriculated at Smith College, where she 
became involved in a dispute with the authorities there 
(as might have been expected from one so reared!) and 
they communicated with her mother. This, so her mother 
told me, sounded really promising and made her wonder 
for the first time if her daughter might not be worth culti- 
vating. These were her very words to me, an absolute 
stranger... 


In setting down which the meticulous Miss Sutherland had, as 
might be suspected, merely recorded the exact truth. 

“T’m not a born mother anyway,” Roberta Dale had assured 
this absolute stranger, “‘and whatever illusions I might have had 


about domestic bliss were dispelled by Cinda’s father. So I 
decided to rid myself of ali encumbrances and go abroad and 
enjoy myself.” 

No adequate reply to this had occurred to Miss Sutherland 
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and she had maintained silence. A William James or some such 
super-psychologist, given Roberta Dale’s personal history, might 
have interpreted her and given her sympathy. But of Miss 
Sutherland this could not be expected. 

“T’ve given altogether too much time and thought to her. 
I will put her out of mind from now on,” she decided. And then 
forswore herself by adding, with that peculiar venom that 
spinsterhood develops in some women: “I wonder what those 
men see in that girl. She’s of a piece with her mother!” 

They saw, in Cinda Dale, what is as old as creation. And if 
she were indeed a piece with her mother that was nothing to be 
regretted. 

To Falmouth, Roberta Dale was the representative of a fine 
old Boston family. She, as he knew, had been awarded a Croix 
de Guerre for work in a base hospital, although she had never 
bothered to tell Miss Sutherland about that. As to Roberta 
Dale’s evident worldliness, he neither deplored nor overrated it. 
He suspected that whatever her life or her habits might have 
been, the maternal in her would guard her daughter against— 
well, such as he visioned Larry Inverie. 

This was what he had had in mind when, turning forward from 
the smoking room’s outswung ports, he had thought: 

“Tf he can play that game so can I.” 

Nevertheless he was not one to act other than with caution. 
And so, as Cinda, retrieving her mother’s letter, lifted laughter- 
lit eyes to him, he smiled too. 

“Beat you to it!” she announced mischievously, the cadences 
of her exquisitely pitched voice giving loveliness even to that. 

“You wouldn’t have,” he retorted, “if I could have taken 
Colonel Gibson’s steamer chair in my stride. But I’’—mean- 
ingly—“‘ was never the crack hurdler of my class in college.” 

The glow in Cinda’s cheeks deepened into a brief blush. 

“Oh, did mother tell you that!” she said, a little confused. 

He nodded with that in his eyes that must ever quicken the 
feminine pulse. And they returned the letter to her mother and 
went forward to where the prow cast up spray like fairy lace. 
The swift tropic sunset was at hand; the sun, a fiery ball, was 
dropping seaward. They followed its comet-like course in 
silence. Then: 

“T always expect it to sizzle when it strikes the water, 
commented. ‘But it never does!” 

Falmouth smiled at the whimsy, but added nothing to it, as— 
the thought was Cinda’s—Larry would have. The lights of Carta- 
gena, lying ahead, studded the tropic dusk, like low hung stars. 

“We'll be there soon,” she ventured, after a moment. 

“In another hour,” he vouchsafed. 

“The treasure city of the Caribbean,” 
the phrase as if it filled her mind with pictures. “Doesn’t that 
sound romantic? I’m crazy to see it “ 

“It’s not romantic and it is unsanitary,” he broke in. “Also 
not particularly safe for an American woman—the Colombians 
still hate us for pre-empting Panama. I wouldn’t advise you to 
go ashore 

Cinda’s tovely eyes widened. ‘Not go ashore!” she echoed. 

Before he could answer Larry Inverie swung by. Cinda 
stopped him. 

“Do you think it wouldn’t be safe for me to go ashore at 
Cartagena?” 

“Not safe! 
—with me!”’ 

Falmouth flushed. “I’ve just been explaining to Miss Dale,” 
he announced stiffly, “‘that Americans aren’t particularly popular 
there and that women in particular are apt to be insulted ——” 

“Nonsense!” Larry cut in. ‘‘Why even when they felt hottest 
over Panama I knew an American girl who lived in Cartagena. 
She was collecting butterflies and went everywhere, but I never 
heard that she had any trouble.” 

“Doubtless you know more about it than I do, 
Falmouth. 

This had the savor of sarcasm but Larry let it pass. 

“T lived in Cartagena for a year,’”’ he countered serenely. 

Falmouth was bred to the habit of caution, but the temptation 
was too strong for him. ‘So I’ve heard,’’ he said, an unmistak- 
abie slur in his tone. 

Larry looked at him, his expression mildly questioning yet 
with that in his eyes that would have made those who knew him 

best go slow. But before he could speak, Cinda, who sensed 
electricity in the air, intervened. 

“The pilot’s coming aboard,” she said. ‘“There’s his boat— 
and I suspect it’s-time to dress for dinner.” 

They shared her quick nod and smile between them. But 
after she was gone Larry turned to Falmouth. 


” she 


she went on, intoning 


Why’’—buoyantly—‘“‘I’ve been hoping you would 


” retorted 


No Gilded Saint 


“Just what did you mean by that last?” ke asked softly. 

“‘T imagine you know,” replied Falmouth, and walked away. 

Larry looked after him, his eyes inscrutable. Four bells 
sounded but he stayed on, while the Valencia was warped in to 
the pierhead. There, as always, a crowd of the better class 
natives, with a sprinkling of exiled Americans, were waiting. To 
these the arrival of a boat is always a social event, they attire 
themselves in their best and come aboard for dinner. 

Many of them were known to Larry. One there was, how- 
ever, an American, who passed without a quiver of recognition 
unless a sudden stiffness of manner could be so construed. Larry 
grinned. 

In the old days Heckscher had been the American Consul here, 
one of that type whom the tropics seems to turn misanthropic. 
Now, sun-baked and malaria-bitten, he lingered on, resident 
representative for the firm Falmouth traveled for. He had come 
to see Falmouth, they dined together and went to his stateroom 
after dinner was finished. 

“IT see Inverie’s aboard,” observed Heckscher. ‘‘What’s he 
up to now?” 

“I’m not in his confidence,” Falmouth answered. ‘All [ 
know is that he took a flier in sugar in Cuba, after the war. Had 
a plantation there.” 

“Raising cane always was his speciality,” 
scher, sourly. 

Falmouth’s interest quickened. 
here, wasn’t he?” he suggested. 

“He was!’ corroborated Heckscher and told the truth as he 
saw it—Larry had ever been unpopular with him. ‘“He’s the 
sort that runs wild down here. Then people back in the States 
wonder why Americans aren’t liked!” 

“Just what did he do?” 

“Plenty,” retorted Heckscher and promptly embroidered 
that with the details. 

From the same material another “Soldiers of Fortune” might 
have been fashioned. But Heckscher gave it a different twist. 
All the venom the tropics store up in such as he was finding an 
outlet. 

“Then,” he went on, “he cried baby. All these young whip- 
persnappers do when things go wrong. He wanted me to please 
have a couple of warships sent down at once to release him. I 
told him he belonged right where he was, in the government 
jail——”’ 
me How did he manage to get out?” 

“You’ve heard of Conception Perez—the woman they call 
Chita?” 

Falmouth nodded. Most of those familiar with the coast 
knew Chita. Born to be all things to all men she had brains as 
well as beauty. And her brains had raised her from the practice 
of the oldest of professions to a position of power in the state, 
as many who held office might testify. 

“She got him out. Bribery, I suppose,’’ Heckscher explained. 
‘Then she hid him in her house until she got a chance to smuggle 
him aboard a banana boat. In the meantime—well draw your 
own conclusions.” 

Falmouth was very glad to do so. Even after the subject had 
been dropped and Heckscher had switched to business, a segment 
of his brain was busy with the Chita episode. Surely if Mrs. 
Dale knew 

“Well,” interposed Heckscher, with a yawn, 
going ashore. I'll see you in the morning.” 

Falmouth nodded. He ascended to the deck with Heckscher 
and then continued aft. A phonograph was playing dance music, 
that and the moon made of the night and the sea a thing of 
magic. As he came in sight of the after deck he saw several 
couples dancing. A pretty sight, yet Falmouth’s face darkened 
as his eyes identified one pair. 

“He’s not fit to touch her or any decent girl,” he told himself, 
girding himself with self-righteousness as he turned abruptly, and 
went below. 

Nevertheless caution held him in check. He might have 
delayed action indefinitely had not sudden jealousy swept him 
along with unaccustomed precipitance when he returned to the 
Valencia just before sundown the following day to discover that 
Cinda had spent the day ashore—and with Larry! 

“Tt was glorious,” she assured him, her tawny eyes alight as 
she added mischievously, ‘‘And everybody was as polite as— 
as pie! So!” 

They— Falmouth and Cinda and Larry—stood at the head of a 
companionway she had been about to descend when she caught 
sight of Falmouth. 

“Everything was so perfectly, adorably picturesque,” she 


commented Heck- 


“He was pretty unpopular 


“it’s time I was 
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| suppose you've had many adventures,’ she suggested, averting her eyes lest he surprise the guile she was conscious of. 


Went on. ‘I wouldn’t have missed it for anything. Houses 
all colors of the rainbow. And little brown babies crawling 
around in ‘he sunshine——” 
; In attire that proved that their mothers do not have to use 
Wool soap,” Larry put in, whimsically. 
The quick glance she shot at Larry was gall to Falmouth. 
Exactly!” she laughed. And then to Falmouth, “We 


had lunch in a queer little café and then we went to an old 
church, where a priest who looked as if he had been painted by 
some old Italian master showed us around and told us about the 
pirates who looted it. He remembered Larry-——” 

Maw ag people here do,” Larry commented, with a wryness she 
missed. 

“And when we stepped out there was (Continued on page 178) 
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Jolly Roger saw a thing rising up out of the char of fire ugly and foreboding, like the evil spirit of desolation itself. 


These stirring stories of *‘The Country Be- 
yond” are more than stories of a man, a 
man’s man, and the great, clean out of doors. 
Every one of them breathes the love—the un- 
questioning, eternal love —that so closely knits 
together a man and a splendid, faithful dog. 


ITH a heart in which at times all hope was dead, 
and a-mind desolated by the gray gloom of the ter- 
rible winter’ of starvation and death which was 
sweeping the Northland, Jolly Roger McKay wan- 

dered aimlessly for many days after his escape from the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police, who had driven him from his place 
of refuge in the big snow dune out on the Barrens. 

In the black hours of the first days and nights following his 
flight from Tavish, and Porter, and Breault, the Ferret, a depres- 
sion that was sinister and deadly seized upon him, until at times— 
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Jolly Roger 


if the law had crossed his path again—he would have given him- 
self up to it without resistance. It was in these days and nights, 
heavy with their weight of hopelessness, that deep in the brute 
soul of Peter, his dog, was the crying, age-old yearning for 
power of speech. Lying watchfully at his master’s side at night, 
giving him courage by day, and ever with his faithful eyes tryimg 
to read the unspoken things in the gray face of the man, eve® 
Peter sensed the futility of further effort. For the first time ™ 
his life this master who had come to be known throughout 
forest country as Jolly Roger McKay felt over and wnder and 
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It was « rude cross, made of saplings, up whisk the flames had licked their way, searing it grim and black. 


Goes Home 


by JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


about him an overwhelming sense of emptiness. Until now his 
world had seemed endless and free—a quarter of a continent of 
untracked wilderness in which the law had failed to get him. 
He had loved this world—the bitterness and the cold death of 
it as well as the warm, heartbeating pulse of those days of blue 
skies and sunshine when the glory about him was the most 
wonderful thing in the world. He had laughed, and he had 
sung, and he had offered up his adulation to the goddess of his 
nature paradise even when the man trackers were somewhere 
on his trail behind. 


Mr. Curwood has loved many dogs, but one, an 
English setter, ‘‘Joker,” he loved best of all. ‘*Joker”’ 
was poisoned. Mr. Curwood offered a reward 
of $1,000 for the capture cf his poisoner—and a 
fund of $10,000 to prosecute all dog poisoners. 
When you read this story you'll understand. 


But the change had come. It had been, in a way, inevitable. 
Life had lost its beauty and adventure no longer held a thrill. 
The extitement and suspense of what he had called the “big 
game,” his fight’ for survival against the law, was gone. It had 
held even humor before, a something fascinating and elusive 
that had laughed with him and encouraged him through his 
darkest hours. But now that spirit seemed to jeer at him in his 
abandonment. 

Through the blizzard he made his way a score of miles south- 
ward from the big dune on the Barren where he had cocaped the 
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police. For a day and a night he made his camp in the scrub 
timber which edged the vast treeless tundras reaching to the 
Arctic. He believed he was safe, for the unceasing wind and the 
blasts of shot-like snow filled his tracks a few moments after they 
were made. But the conviction of safety, the pride of having 
won over his enemies again, held no inspiration and no great 
satisfaction for him now. Peter, the dog, saw it in his master’s 
face. Even if he did not fully understand, he at least partly 
sensed that chaos of hopelessness which to Jolly Roger McKay 
was the beginning of the end. 

Mechanically rather than with any great desire Jolly Roger 
struck a straight line for his cabin after that first day and night 
in the scrub timber. The storm was still a thing of terrific force 
out on the Barren, but in the timber he was fairly well sheltered. 
He was convinced the Royal Northwest Mounted Police patrol 
would find his cabin very soon after the storm had worn itself 
out. Porter and Tavish did not trouble him. But from Breault, 
known as Shingoos the Ferret, the human bloodhound of “N” 
Division, he knew there was no getting away. Breault would 
nose out his cabin. And for that reason, driven by an impulse 
almost dead within him, he made the effort to reach it first. 

There was still his old habit of talking aloud to Peter. But 
the cheer and hopefulness of his voice were missing. When he 
laughed there was something biting and vengeful behind it. 

“Tt’s no use, Peter,” he said, the third night after their flight 
from the snow dune. “Bad luck is written against us. We 
thought the world was big, but it’s small. Nobody but God 
A’mighty could have found our hiding place up here and if He’s 
against us—what’s the use!” 

And he smoked moodily beside their camp fire. 

That night he did not sleep. His mind was a wild thing— 
wild as a Loup-Garou seeking out its ghostly trails; it passed 
beyond his mastery, keeping sleep away from him though he was 
dead tired. It carried him back over all the steps of his out- 
lawry, visioning for him the score of times he had escaped, as he 
was narrowly escaping now; and it pictured for him, like a crea- 
ture of inquisition, the tightening net ahead of him, the final 
futility of all his effort. And at last, as if moved by pity to ease 
his suffering a little, it brought him back vividly to the green 
valley, the flowers and the blue skies of Cragg’s Ridge—and Nada. 

It was like a dream. At times he could scarcely assure him- 
self that he had actually lived those weeks and months of hap- 
piness down on the edge of civilization; it seemed impossible 
that Nada, Jed Hawkins’s foster-girl, had come like an angel 
into his life down there, and that she had loved him, even when 
he confessed himself a fugitive from the law and had entreated 
him to take her with him. He closed his eyes and that last 
roaring night of storm down at Cragg’s Ridge was about him 
again. He was in the little old Missioner’s cabin, with thunder 
and lightning rending earth and sky outside and Nada was in 
his arms, her lips against his, the piteous heartbreak of despair 
in her eyes. Then he saw her—a moment later—a crumpled 
heap down beside the chair, the disheveled glory of her hair 
hiding her white face from him as he hesitated for a single in- 
stant before opening the door and plunging out into the night. 

With a cry he sprang up, dashing the vision from him, and 
threw fresh fuel on the fire. And he cried out the same old 
thought to Peter. 

“Tt would have been murder for us to bring her, Pied-Bot. 
It would have been murder!” 

Always, even in his blackest hour, he did not regret that he 
had left her. It was justice to her. He looked about him now, 
at the swirling chaos outside the rim of light made by his fire and 
listened to the moaning of the wind over the tree tops. Beyond 
the circle of light the dry snow, which crunched like sand under 
his feet, was lost in ghostly gloom. It was forty degrees below 
zero. And he was glad, even with this sickness of despair in his 
heart, that she was not a fugitive with him tonight. 

Yet he built up a little make-believe world for himself as he 
sat with a blanket hugged close about him, staring into the fire. 
In a hundred different ways he saw her face, a will-o’-the-wisp 

thing amid the flames; an illusive, very girlish, almost childish 
face—yet always with the light of a woman’s soul shining in it. 
That was the miracle which startled him at last. It seemed as 
if the fiction he built up in his despair transformed itself subtly 
into fact and that her soul had come to him from out of the South- 
land and was speaking to him with eyes which never changed or 
faltered in their adoration, their faith and their courage. She 
seemed to come to him, to creep into his arms under the folds of 
the blanket and he sensed the soft crush of her hair, the touch of 
her lips, the warm encircling of her arms about his neck. Closer 
to him pressed the mystery, until the beating of her heart was 


a living pulse against him; and then—suddenly, as an irresistible 
impulse closed his arms to hold the spirit to him, his.eyes were 
drawn+to the heart of the fire, and he saw there ‘or an instant, 
wide-eyed and speaking to him, the face of Yellow Bird the Indian 


sorceress. The flames crept up the long shining braids of her | 


hair, her red lips moved, and then she was gone—but slowly, like 
a ghost slipping upward into the mist of smoke and night. 

Peter heard his master’s cry. And after that Jolly Roger 
rose up and threw off the blanket and walked back and forth 
until his feet trod a path in the snow. He told himself it was 
madness to believe, and yet he believed. Faith fought itself 
back into that dark citadel of his heart from which for a time it 
had been driven. New courage lighted up again the black chaos 
of his soul. And at last he fell down on his knees and gripped 
Peter’s shaggy head between his two hands. 

“‘Pied-Bot, she said everything would come out right in the 
end,” he cried, a new note in his voice. ‘‘That’s what Yellow 
Bird told us, wasn’t it? Mebbe they would have burned her as 
a witch a long time ago because she’s a sorceress, and says she 
can send her soul out of her body and see what we can’t see. But 
we believe!” His voice choked up, and he laughed. “They 
were both here tonight,” he added. ‘‘Nada—and Yellow Bird. 
And I believe—I believe—I know what it means!” 

He stood up again, and Peter saw once more the old smile on 
his master’s lips as Jolly Roger looked up into the swirling black 
canopy of the spruce tops. And the wailing of the storm seemed 
no longer to hold menace and taunt, but in it he heard the whisper 
of fierce, strong voices urging upon him the conviction that had 
already swept indecision from his heart. 

And then he said, holding out his arms as if encompassing 
something which he could not see: 

“Peter, we’re going back to Nada!” 

Dawn was a scarcely perceptible thing when it came. Dark- 
ness seemed to fade a little, that was all. Frosty shapes took 
form in the gloom, and the spruce tops became tangible in an 
abyss of sepulchral shadow overhead. 

Through this beginning of the barren-land day, Jolly Roger 
set out in the direction of his cabin and in his blood was that new 
singing thing of fire and warmth that more than made up for 
the hours of sleep he had lost during the night. The storm was 
dying out, he thought, and it was growing warmer; yet the wind 
whistled and raved in the open spaces and his thermometer 
registered the fortieth and a fraction degree below zero. The 
air he breathed was softer, he fancied, yet it was still heavy with 
the stinging shot of blizzard; and where yesterday he had seen only 
the smothering chaos of twisted spruce and piled up snow, there 
was now—as the pale day broadened—his old wonderland of 
savage beauty, awaiting only a flash of sunlight to transform it 
into the pure glory of a thing indescribable. But the sun did not 


- come and Jolly Roger did not miss it overmuch, for his heart was 


full of Nada, and athrill with the inspiration of his home going. 


“That’s what it means, going home,” he said to Peter, who - 


nosed close in the path of his snowshoes. ‘‘There’s a thousand 
miles between us and Cragg’s Ridge, a thousand miles of snow 
and ice—and hell, mebbe. But we'll make it!” 

He was sure of himself now. It was as if he had come up from 
out of the shadow of a great sickness. He had been unwise 
He had not reasoned as a man should reason. The hangman 
might be waiting for him at Cragg’s Ridge, down on the rim of 
civilization, but that same grim executioner was also pursuing 
close at his heels. He would always be pursuing in thz form of 
a Breault, a Cassidy, a Tavish, or a Somebody Else of the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police. It would be that way until the 
end came. And when the end did come, when they finally got 
him, the blow would be easier at Cragg’s Ridge than up here on 
the edge of the Barren Land. 

And again there was hope, a wild, almost unbelievable hope 
that with Nada he might find that place which Yellow Bird, the 
sorceress, had promised for them—that mystery place of safety 
and of happiness which she had called The Country Beyond, 
where “all would end well.” He had not the faith of Yellow 
Bird’s people; he was not superstitious enough to believe fully 
in her sorcery, except that he seized upon it as a drowning man 
might grip at a floating seaweed. Yet was the undercurrent 
of hope so persistent that at times it was near faith. Up to this 
hour Yellow Bird’s sorcery had brought to him nothing but the 
truth. For him she had conjured the spirits of her people, and 
these spirits, speaking through Yellow Bird’s lips, had saved him 
from Cassidy at the fishing camp and had performed the miracle 
on the shore of Wollaston and had predicted the salvation that 
had come to him out on the Barren. And so—was it not con- 
ceivable that the other would also come true?.. 
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The door of the cabin was 


But these visions came to him only in flashes. As he traveled 
through the hours the one vital desire of his béing was to bring 
himself physically into the presence of Nada, to feel the wild 
joy of her slim little body in his arms once more, the crush of her 
lips to his, the caress of her hands in their old sweet way at his 
face—and to hear her voice, the girl’s voice with the woman’s 
soul behind it, crying out its undying love, as he had last heard 
it that night in the Missioner’s cabin many months ago. After 
this had happened, then—if fate decreed it so—all other things 
might end. Breault, the Ferret, might come. Or Porter. Or 
that Somebody Else who was always on his trail. If the game 

hed thus, he would be satisfied. 

When he stopped to make a pot of black tea and warm a snack 
to tat, Jolly Roger tried to explain this new meaning of life to Peter. 

The big thing we must do is to get there—safely,” he said, 


d by a grim and white-faced man who carried the limp body of a dog in his arms. 


already beginning to make plans in the back of his head. And 
then he went on, building up his fabric of new hope before Peter, 
while he crunched his luncheon of toasted bannock and fat bacon. 
There was something joyous and definite in his voice which 
entered into Peter’s blood and body. ' There was even a note of 
excitement in it, and Peter’s airedale whiskers bristled with 
fresh courage and his eyes gleamed and his tail thumped the 
snow corhprehendingly. It was like having a master come back 
to him from the dead. 

And Jolly Roger even laughed, softly, under his breath. 

“This is February,” he said. “We ought to make it late in 
March. I mean Cragg’s Ridge, Pied-Bot.” 

After that they went on, traveling hard to reach their cabin 
before the darkness of night, which would drop upon them like 
a thick blanket at four o’clock. In these last hours these pressed 
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even more heavily upon Jolly Roger that growing realization of 
the vastness and emptiness of the world. It was as if blindness 
had dropped from his eyes and he saw the naked truth at last. 
Out of this world everything had emptied itself until it held only 
Nada. Only she counted. Only she held out her arms to him, 
entreating him to keep for her that life in his body which meant 
so little in all other ways. He thought of one of the little worn 
books which he carried in his shoulder pack—Jeanne D’Arc. 
As she had fought, with the guidance of God, so he believed the 
blue-eyed girl down at Cragg’s Ridge was fighting for him, and 
had sent her spirit out in quest of him. And he was going back 
to her. Going! 

The last word, as it came from his lips, meant that nothing 
would stop them. He almost shouted it. And Peter answered. 

In spite of their effort, darkness closed in on them. With the 
first dusk of this night there came sudden lulls in which the bliz- 
zard seemed to have exhausted itself. Jolly Roger read the signs. 
By tomorrow there would be no storm and Breault, the Ferret, 
would be on the trail again, along with Porter and Tavish. 

It was his old craft, his old cunning, that urged him to go on. 
Strangely, he prayed for the blizzard not to give up the ghost. 
Something must be accomplished before its fury was spent; and 
he was glad when after each lull he heard again the moaning 
and screeching of it over the open spaces, and the slashing 
together of spruce tops where there was cover. In a chaos of 
gloom they came to the low ridge which reached across an open 
sweep of tundra to the finger of shelter where the cabin was 
built. An hour later they were at its door. Jolly Roger 
opened it and staggered in. For a space he stood leaning 
against the wall while his lungs drank in the warmer air. The 
intake of his breath made a whistling sound and he was sur- 
prised to find himself so near exhaustion. He heard the thud 
of Peter’s body as it collapsed to the floor. 

“Tired, Pied-Bot?” 

It was difficult for his storm-beaten lips 
to speak the words. 

Peter thumped his tail. The rat-tap-tap 
of it came in one of those lulls of the storm 
which Jolly Roger had begun to dread. A 

“T hope it keeps up another two hours,” ‘ 
he said, wetting his lips to take the stiffness. - 
out of them. “If it doesn’t “ 

He was thinking of Breault as he 
drew off his mittens and fumbled 
for a match. It was Breault he 
feared. The Ferret would find his 
cabin and his trail if the storm died 
out too soon. 

He lighted the tin 
lamp on his table and 
after that, assured that 
wastefulness would 
cost him nothing now, 
he set two bear-drip 
candles going, one at 
each end of the cabin. 
The illumination filled 
the single room. 
There was little for it 
to reveal—the table 
he had made, a chair, 
a battered little sheet- 
iron stove, and _ the 
humped up blanket in 
his bunk, under which 
he had stored the re- 
mainder of his possessions. Back of the stove was a pile of dry 
wood, and in another five minutes the roar of flames in the 
chimney mingled with a fresh bluster of the wind outside. 

Defying the exhaustion of limbs and body, Jolly Roger kept 
steadily at work. He threw off his heavier garments as the 
freezing atmosphere of the room became warmer and prepared 
for a feast. 

“We'll call it Christmas, and have everything we’ve got, 
Pied-Bot. We'll cook a quart of prunes instead of six. No use 
stinting ourselves—tonight!”’ 

Even Peter was amazed at the prodigality of his master. An 
hour later they ate, and McKay drank a quart of hot coffee before 
he was done. Half of his fatigue was gone and he sat back for 
a few minutes to finish off with the luxury of his pipe. Peter, 
gorged with caribou meat, stretched himself out to sleep. But 
his eyes did not close. His master puzzled him. For after a 


little, Jolly Roger put on his heavy coat and parket 

and pocketed his pipe. After that he slipped the 
straps of his pack over head and shoulders and then, eve 
more to Peter’s bewilderment, emptied a quart bottle of kerosene 
over the pile of dry wood behind the hot .stove. To this he 
touched a lighted match. His next movement drew from Peter 
a startled yelp. With a single thrust of his foot he sent the stove 
crashing into the middle of the floor. 

Half an hourJater, when Peter and Jolly Roger looked back 
from the crest of the ridge, a red pillar of flame lighted up the 
gloomy chaos of the unpeopled world they were leaving beni 
them. The wind was driving fiercely from the Barren and with 
it came stinging volleys of fine drift-snow. In the teeth off 
Roger McKay stared back. 

“Tt’s a good fire,” he mumbled in his hood, “Half an how 
and it will be out. There’ll be nothing for Breault to find if ths 
wind keeps up another two hours—nothing but drift-snow, 
no sign of trail or cabin.” 
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“It's a good fire,” he mumbled. “Half an hour and 
it will be out. There'll be nothing for Breault to 
find but drift-snow, with no sign of trail or cabin.” 


He struck out, leaving the shelter of the ridge. Straight 
south he went, keeping always in the open spaces where the 
wind-swept drift covered his snowshoe trail almost as soon as it 
wasmade. Darkness did not trouble him now. The open barren 
was ahead, miles of it, while only a little to the westward was the 
shelter of timber. ‘Twice he blundered to the edge of this timber, 
but quickly set his course again in the open, with the wind al- 
ways quartering at his back. He could only guess how long he 
kept on. ° The time came when he began to count the swing of his 
snowshoes, measuring off half a mile, or a mile, and then begin- 
ning over again until at last the achievement of five hundred steps 
seemed to take an immeasurable length of time and great effort. 
Like the ache of a tooth came the first warning of snowshoe 
cramp in his legs. In the black night he grinned. He knew 
what it meant—a warning as deadly as swimmer’s cramp in 
deep water. If he continued much longer he would be crawling 
on his hands and knees. 

Quickly he turned in the direction of the timber. He had 
traveled three hours, he thought, since abandoning his cabin to 
the flames. Another half hour, with the caution of slower, 
shorter steps, brought him to the timber. Luck was with him 


and he cried aloud to Peter as he felt himself in the darkness of 
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a dense cover of spruce and balsam. He 
freed himself from his entangled snowshoes 
and went on deeper into the shelter. It 
became warmer and they could feel no 
longer a breath of the wind. 
He unloaded his pack and drew from it 
a jackpine torch, dried in his cabin and 
heavy with pitch. Shortly the flare of this 
torch lighted up their refuge for a dozen 
paces about them. In the illumination of 
it, moving it from place to place, he gath- 
ered dry firewood and with his axe cut 
down green spruce for the smoldering back 
fire that would last until morning. By the 
time the torch had consumed itself the fire 
was burning, and where Jolly Roger 
had scraped away the snow from the 
thick carpet of spruce needles under- 
foot he piled a thick mass of balsam 
boughs, and in the center of the bed 
he buried himself, wrapped warmly 
in his blankets, and with Peter snug- 
gled close at his side. 

Thinking of Nada, and 
with her name on his lips as 
he said good night to Peter, 
he fell asleep. 

Through dark hours the 
green spruce fire burned 
slowly and steadily. For a 
long time there was wailing 
of wind out in theopen. But 
at last it died away and 
utter stillness filled the 
world, No life moved in 
these hours which followed 
the giving up of the big 
storm’s last gasping breath. 
Slowly the sky cleared. 
Here and there a star 
burned through. But Jolly 
Roger and Peter, deep in 
the sleep of exhaustion, 
knew nothing of the change. 
They were back at Cragg’s 


Ridge again, and the sun was shining over 

them, and there were red strawberries and 

blue violets in the velvety green of the 

grass; and everywhere was the song of birds, and the whisper of 
soft winds laden with the summer fragrance of forest and plain. 
And with them, always with them in their dreams, was Nada. 


It was Peter who roused Jolly Roger many hours later; Peter, 
nosing about the still burning embers of the fire, and at last 
muzzling his master’s face with increasing anxiety. McKay sat 
up out of his nest of balsam boughs and blankets and caught the 
bright glint of sunlight through the tree tops. He rubbed his eyes 
and stared again to make sure. Then he looked at his watch. It 
was ten o’clock and peering in the direction of the open he saw the 
white ¢dge of it glistening in the unclouded blaze of a sun. It 
was the first suri—the first real sun—he had seen for many days, 
and with Peter he went to the rim of the Barren a hundred yards 
distant. He wanted to shout. As far as he could see the white 
plain was ablaze with eye-blinding light, and never had the sky 
at Cragg’s Ridge been clearer than the sky that was over him now. 

He returned to the fire, singing. Back through the months 
leapt Peter’s memory to the time when (Continued on page 114) 
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Home brew is 
never chemically 
clean because 
kitchen utensils are 


never rendered germless. 
Experts say that most home 
brews putrefy instead of ferment. 


WHAT ARE WE DRINKING? 


"We sent WILLIAM G. SHEPHERD out to find all of the facts about Prohibition 
He discovered that most of the mixtures that the American drinkers 
are consuming are ruinous to health. He tells of his mvestigations—and of some 
of the thrilling adventures of the law breakers and the law’s officers—in this article 


enforcement. 


AMUEL was headwaiter in a small restaurant where he 


by hook or 
crook, Samuel now 
and then found a few 
bottles of rye or 
bourbon which had 
been withdrawn from 


bonded warehouses 
for “medicinal pur- 
poses.” When he 


had secured such fit- 
ful supplies, he 
proudly whisvered 
the fact to his clients 
in the businessman’s 
restaurant and 
mediately sold out 
completely. His 
negotiations brought 
him into occasional 
contact with boot- 
leggers. 

“Why don’t you 
go downtown and 
buy a lot of 
stuff and sell it?” a 
saloonkeeper asked 
Samuel one day. 
“Buy a ton of it. 
And don’t fool 


with this American 


im- 


did as much waiting as he did bossing. A few of his than rye.” 
old-time guests liked liquor; they told Samuel so. And “That’s easy enough to say,” said Sam. 
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whisky; you'll kill somebody with it. 


Get Scotch—it’s ch 


The wet whisky year—the first year of Prohibition. This chart shows the tremendous 
withdrawals of whisky from bonded warehouses. 
1,000,000 gallons a month; during the first year they rose to 4,000,000 gallons monthly. 


‘ore Prohibition withdrawals were 


“But how’ll I 
Scotch? I’m 
boot I egger, you 
know.” 

The saloonkeeil 
at one end of the bat i 
out of hearing of his ; 
favored customef, 
talked to Sam for tea 
minutes, and Sam 
departed from thet 
barroom with a gem 
look on his face. 
rest of this story Sam 4 
told me himself. 

“Well, after! 
knew what to dol 
started ont to doit 
I had about 
thousand dollars 
the bank, and I went 
and got a certified 
check for that 
amount. Thenl 
went to a hotel—it 
was one of the biggest I ple. 


hotels in New York labo 
—and asked for Mt he 
orn 


Gunn. They sent me 
right up to his room 
Vl bet he had # 
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dozen rooms. There he was, sitting at a roll top desk, with a 
stenographer, and papers and letters and books all over the 
place, just like he was a real estate man or something. 


into the dining room, because it was only ten o’clock when we 
got there, and split up among different tables. We were 


“T’d been told to speak right out to him, and so I said, 


‘Mr. Gunn, I want some Scotch whisky.’ 
“‘How much?’ he asked. He told me what it would bea 


case—seventy-five dollars, 


“Fifty-three cases,’ I said. 
“‘Got a check with you—certified and all?’ he asked. 
‘That’s the way we do business.’ 


“*Ves,’ I said. 

“Mr. Gunn looked at it 
and said: ‘That’s good, 
but you’ve got twenty- 
five dollars coming to you. 
Miss Somebody, give this 
gentleman twenty-five 
dollars.’ 

“‘Here’s your check 
number,’ said Mr. Gunn, 
‘and there’s your change.’ 
On—let’s see—er—er— 
on Wednesday night at 


11 o’clock you be at the © 


Hampshun Hotel over on 
Long Island. A little 
boat’ll come in with your 
stuff, and the men on the 
boat will pile up your 
cases on shore. They'll 
put a ticket down on the 
sand beside your pile. 
Your check number will 


‘Here’s a check for four thousand dollars.’ 


Bottling his own brew. 
the chances are this brewer will produce an unclean, harmful beer. 


With this purchased outfit, including “store mash,” 


pretty scary about the whole thing, especially the women. 


“And I noticed that 
none of the people in the 
dining room seemed very 
happy. They looked sort 
of nervous. Now and 
then some one would get 
up and go outdoors and 
look around and then 
come back again. I’d 
seen three policemen out- 
side and I was afraid. 

“Suddenly, about 
11:30, a man came to the 
door of the dining room 
and said, ‘She’s in!’ Well, 
sir, almost everybody in 
that dining room jumped 
up, laughing. They all 
piled outdoors, we with 
them. There, at a little 
rickety pier,. was a 
schooner with sails. The 
automobile lights were all 
turned on her... The crowd 
went down to the beach. 
The three policemen were 
with us, but nobody 
seemed to mind them. 

“Men carrying cases of 
whisky were stepping off 


be on the ticket. You show your check to the mate and he’ll 
let you load your goods. Good day.’ 
“T hired four automobiles for that night,” continued Sam. 
“Three of my neighbors with automobiles took their wives and 
came along with me and my wife to help. 
That gave us eight automobiles. 
“When we got to that hotel there were forty 


the sailboat to the pier and carrying the boxes to the beach. A 

young fellow in a mate’s uniform seemed to be the boss. He 

told the men where to put the things. He was very polite and 

said ‘Now, nobody’s going to load any of this into cars until his 

whole allotment is out here in one pile on the beach. When 

you find out that you’ve got everything in the pile that you 

ought to have, call me over and I’ll check up with you, and 
you can take your stuff and go.’ 

“He showed me where my cases were going to 

be piled. There wasn’t any secret 

about the whole thing. The 

police and everybody else 


automobiles standing down on the sand, with 
their lights all turned toward 


the water. We went 


t was in this 
tory at Washing- 
ton that the experts 


per- 
formed for Mr. Shepherd a te 
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were in on it. No- 


body was afraid. 


Of course, we 
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wood alcohol. 


Mae In this laboratory 


also experts struggle 


with mysterious Chinese 
and other foreign wines. 
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66 What Are We Drinking? 


weren’t on the main road, but we weren’t more than a third of a 
mile away from it. 

“Tt was way past five o’clock in the morning and almost day- 
light when we counted up the fifty-three cases. I called the 
young fellow over, gave him my ‘hat check,’ he made a little note 
in his book and said, ‘All right. Take the stuff!’ 

“We men folks went to work and got the whisky into the 
eight automobiles. When the job was done, we were hungry. 
We went into the dining room and had breakfast. Most of the 


folks that we had sat with the night before were eating. Some of . 


* them had opened bottles and were drinking. 

“No one was in a hurry to go, it seemed. Pretty soon I heard 
aman say, ‘It’s going to be a fine day today. I think the automo- 
bile riders will be early. Brooklyn Bridge ought to be pretty full 
; of cars by nine o’clock.’ 

Zz “And then I got the hunch. Just about nine o’clock our cars 
- were in the big procession of automobiles across the big bridge. 
No policeman could have picked us out from all the 
rest. At least forty automobiles on that bridge 
that morning were ‘wrong,’ but no copper could 
have told it. The women folks had their skirts 
and wraps over the stuff. We went right up 
Broadway with our good Scotch, and took 
it to a garage near my house where I 
had things all arranged; and that was 
all there was to it. 
““Many’s the trip I’ve taken to that 
hotel since then; many’s the time that 
little boat has come into that pier. And 


Colonel Levi G. Nutt, Chief of United 
States Government's Narcotic Squad. 
Uncle Sam's chief drug hunter, whose 
job is growing heavier every day owing 
to the increase in drug smuggling. 


These narcotics, seized by Internal Revenue Agents, would have brought around $750,000 had they been sold to users on the street: 


before it was over we had regular Government liquor officers, as 
well as policemen, helping us to load up. Why, now and then 
one of these liquor officers would hire himself out to some man 
who had brought a-truck to carry Scotch whisky away, to act as 
guard; so if some policeman stopped the truck, the liquor officer 
could show his Government star and tell the policeman that the 
driver was a prisoner of Uncle Sam.” 

“Of course, I had to quit at the restaurant,” said Sam. “But 
by that time I had enough money to buy out the restaurant al] 
right, though the owner might not have known it. I gave all my 
customers the telephone number of a little garage I bought out in 
the outskirts of town, bought me three big automobiles, and 
went into business right. 

“Pretty soft, huh? All on Scotch, in three months. But I’ma 
cootie at the business. Think of Mr. Gunn! He had a regular 
whisky-shipping line from Nassau.” 

Now, I haven’t told Sam’s story to afford the reader a side. 
light on bootlegging. My only purpose in relating 
the tale is to show—in answer to the question, 
“What Are We Drinking?’”—that, in New 
York City and thereabouts, including the 
entire Atlantic coast, we have been drinking 
good, imported whisky. 

A certain young gentleman named 

Oyler, in New York City, has the job 
of running down drug dealers for the 

Federal government. Not long ago he 

suspected that a certain ship, bearing 

a certain well known flag that is alleged 

to have ruled the seas ever since water 

was wet, was bringing drugs to Ameri- 
can soil. Whereupon he got into contact 
with men of this ship and said he wished 
to buy drugs. (Continued on page 122) 
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No. 2—50 five ounce bottles of morphine, $400 each; wholesale value about $25 each. No.3—45 ounces of foreign heroin, $3,500. 
500 of $25,000: wholesale value $4,000. No. 5—20 one pound cans of morphine, $900 each: wholesale value $128 each. 
No. 6—65 ounces of foreign morphine, $3,000. No. 7—600 one ounce bottles of foreign morphine, $80 each. No. 8—3 fifteen oune 
bottles, $900 each. No. 9—mixed drugs $3,000: wholesale value $400. No. 10—20 pounds of foreign hashish, $30 a pound No. li- 
1000 pounds foreign raw gum opium, $50,000. No. 12—300 ounces of morphine and heroin, $25,000. No. 13—12 pounds of foreign herom. 
$10.000. No. 14—Miscellaneous drugs in packages, $2,000. No.1 pium bricks, 75 pounds each, $12,000: wholesale value $2: 
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In the to owing enumeration the retail prices are quoted, except in a few cases where the wholesale price 1s also given in order to ne Me 
i the tremendous profit in the handling of these drugs. No. 1—One pound cans of morphine, $900 each: wholesale value $128 each. 
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Mare Antony probably said the same thing before 
he went to Egypt—that he’d viewed a lot of girls 
but that he hadn’t seen a damosel yet that would 


is alleged 
ice water 
o Ameri- 
contact 
wished 
page 122) 


make him catch his breath. 


But, afterwards, when Johnny saw Gloria this is what 


he said: 


“That wasn’t no girl. 
only a guy which eats hashish ever sees... I 
a surprise for you. You’ve just seen my wife!”’ 


Somewhere K. O. Cupid reached lazily for another 
arrow and remarked to a pal, “Well, there’s two 


more down.” 


by H. C. WITWER 
Illustrations by J. W. McGurk 


AST night the little-woman, to the ie, my bride, goes to 
visit a girl friend which is week-endin’ at the City 
Hospital on the account her charmin’ husband only 
run the last batch through the coils twice and likewise 

put too many raisins in it. I stayed home, for the reasons that I 
am sick'and tired of listenin’ to the adventures of these journey- 
man brewers. What will them babies do if we ever get Pro- 
hibition, which we read so many rumors about these days? 

How the soever, followin’ hard on my fair young helpmeet’s 
departure from our Riverside’s Drive love nest, I get to prowlin’ 
about the large, sunny, airy and handsomely furnished rooms 
and I must say I got a deserted feelin’. I’m lonesome, what I 
mean! Even the ambassador to the kitchen from Czecho- 
Slovakia, which looks after our creature comforts and the like, 
has went out with her boy friend and the place seems as vacant 
as a celluloid pants factory in hades. Like a traffic cop, Iam not 
used to bein’ alone and I pace hithers and even yon in my apart- 
ment till I am in the state best described as goofy. Excitement is 
ata premium and the ’phone ladies don’t even give somebody 
my number by mistake, though I know that’s hard to believe. 
Here I am in a city of some seven million souls, and for all the 
attention I can attract I might as well be a imaginary snowball 
at the imaginary North Pole or Vice-President of the U. S. 

Fin'ly I leave off patrollin’ the flat and sit down in what my 
wife wiitily calls the “den.” I push puss off the chaste longue 
and ignorin’ her sarcastical leer as she slunk out after makin’ 
some wise crack to the dog, I picked up a book named “Shot 
In The Library, or Buried Doubloons”’ by Launcelot McWagon. 
Inside of a few minutes I am wel‘crin’ along in this two-fisted 
hair-raiser and I’m so interested tiat if a bomb had exploded at 
my feet I would of yelled murder. 

I must say that up to a certain point Launcelot McWagon 
composed a cruel detective story. He was good, boys and girls, 
aStory tellin’ fool, what I mean! The entire first chapter is sim- 

Y a succession of revolver shots and I am thrilled to the core. 


That was somethin’ which 
t 


Wed to a prize fighter! 
Merciful heavens, what a 
terrible break Cupid give 
herl 


In chapter two, mystery is spread with a whitewash brush and 
I’m ready to scream with excitement. The jewels vanish in the 
next frameand I loosen my collar and gulp. They find the papers 
which tells where the loot is hid and you could of stuck a pin in 
me and I wouldst never of knew it. They open the papers—my 
heart is pumpin’ like a maniac steam drill—they find the message 
is wrote in cipher—and although they is 204 pages before the 
end, I throwed that book clear across the room! 

This cryptogram thing is all blah. Every time I hear that word 
mentioned, say—I get red-headed! A woman and one of them 
cuckoo code letters cost me a chance to shoot at a million bucks 


and Johnny O’Day a world’s hghtweight title. Sit down for a 
minute and Ill do my stuff. 

Shakespeare says that a young man married is a young man 
married and all I can say is that Shakespeare was a guy which kept 
his eyes open. If Giovanni Roosevelt Castalucca, or as the 
howlin’ fight fans knew him a few moons ago, Johnny O’Day, 
had right-hooked Cupid the way he did most of the suicides 
which crawled into the ring with him, why he’d of win the light- 
weight crown as sure as they’s a guy named Pat in Dublin. 
Instead of that, this baby lets himself get knocked for a row of 
Turkish soup tureens by the noted kewpie and when he come to 
he has traded his liberty for a family and his business suit becomes 
a set of evenin’ clothes instead of boxin’ gloves and trunks. 

Johnny O’Day first darkened my threshold about exactly two 
years ago at Eddie Furman’s gym. I’m up there one afternoon 
workin’ out K. O. Martin and Special:-Delivery Savage, a couple 
of oversize lightweights which don’t know a right cross from the 
bucket, but was always good for a laugh if nothin’ else.” Standin’ 
near the entrance is the guy which poses for all the ‘‘What The 
Men Will Wear” advertisements. He’s got a slight dent in his 
nose. Outside of that he’s perfect. Likewise, he’s dressed in a 
dark blue serge niftv which didn’t cost a dime under $150 and 
was cut by a tailor which drawed at least that-much a week. 
The rest of the haberdashery is likewise Big League. I told you 
he looked like a collar ad—well, add to that a interestin’ pair 
of shoulders, a flashin’, white-toothed smile, curly hair as black as 
the word itself and a dark, but unblemished complexion. They’s 
a wise-crackin’ air about him, too. He looks like he knows what 
it’s all about and I peg him for anything from a 
high class crap shooter to a educated dip. I 
miss on both ends. 

The handsome city chap is lookin’ at K. O. | | 
Martin and Special Delivery Savage clownin’ |! | 
about and happenin’ to turn around just 
then, he catches my eye, shakes his head 
and grins. 

“A dime a dozen for them babies, hey?” 
he says. 

It was lucky neither of my battlers heard 
that crack—lucky for them! 

“Was you lookin’ for somebody?” I 
says, ignorin’ his remarkably accurate val- 
uation of my twin food-cards. 

“I’m lookin’ for a manager,” he remarks, 
after a slightly pause. 

I gazed at him again in no little surprise. 

“You a—eh—boxer?” I says, with a 
grin. 

“A fightcr!”’ he says, without no grin. 

Well, I can’t give him much on that. 
In spite of the thrillin’ novels and dramas 
of the ring, most of the boss 
scrappers J ever seen looked ex- 
actly like box fighters and not like 
no artists’ models. Except for 
the dent in his beak, this baby 
resembled a leather pusher the 
same way I look like Lillian Gish. 

“Preliminary boy, eh?” I 
guesses. 

“Not no more!” he says. “I 
fought in ove main event—the 
war—and I guess that just about 
ruined me for the small time. I 
was in the gents’ furnishin’ game 
when Germany went cuckoo and 

I lammed up to Canada, easin’ 
into the Royal Air Force. I flew 
a nasty boat for a couple of years, 
crashed a few squareheads, got 
crashed myself and win a flock of 
medals which I give to a nurse 
in Malines.. Sweet Mamma, what 
a good looker she was! Why— 
but that’s out. The war’s all 
over, but the point is that when I come back here after what 
I'd been through—playin’ around Paris and London, shakin’ 
hands with a couple of kings and like that—why, say, I posi- 
tively couldn’t go back peddlin’ neckties and Skin-Fit Under- 
wear no more! The whole layout looked different, get me? I'd 
meant somethin’ when I was a Limey flyin’ corps Looey and 
I’m goin’ to mean somethin’ now. In other words, brother, 


Love, Honor and O’Day 


I notice his lingerie is silk and I made a appropriate 
remark about it. 


the days when I was just a John Smith in the telephone book 
of life is over!” 

“Fair enough!” I says, to humor him. “You got a rush of 
brains to the head and I bet they ain’t nobody pushin’ you 
around. So you been scrappin’ ever since the war, hey?” 

“Not with my hands,” he says. “I been savin’ that part of it 
till now. But I been scrappin’, nevers the less—scrappin’ with 
myself to keep from goin’ back of a counter again. I flew a dizzy 
millionaire which had his own plane, I did some trick flyin’ for a 
couple of movies, I huckstered insurance and automobiles, I been 
boxin’ instructor at a swell club, I—well, I’ve did about every- 
thing but try to sell gondolas on the Sahara Desert!” 

“Well,” I says, lookin’ meanin’ly at his clothes, “you seem to 
of been hittin’ the ball, at that. They ain’t nobody wouldst mis- 
take you for a refugee from‘the almshouse, anyways!” 

“Oh, I’ve made the sugar,” he says, “but-Ivain’t been gettin’ 
nowheres. Well—I’m goin’ to! I done a lot of boxin’ in the Air 
Force and I’ve done a little since, when I’ve had to. I ain’t no 
grandpa yet—I can hit and I can take it and that’s all Dempsey 
can do!” 

“Boy,” I says, “you speak a mean piece! I ain’t got nothin’ 
to do for the next few minutes, so I’ll just catch your act. If 
you're good, I’ll see that you get plenty of work; if you ain't 
good—well, not only are you in for a proper pasting, but you'll 
have to go back to the gents’ furnishin’s again whether you like 
it or no. I can take a good boy a long ways, but I got all the 
boloneys in my stable I can mess with. How ’bout slippin’ the 
gloves on and kind of showin’ me some of your wares?” 

“Vou’re faded,” he says, settin’ his chin. 
“Let’s go!” 

I sent him over to a locker whilst I prowled 
around the gym till I had dug up a pair of 
trunks and shoes, a roll of soft bandage and 
a assortment ‘of battle-scarred gloves. He 
stripped like a million dollars, he did for a 
fact. He folds his clothes very 
carefully and lays ’em down like 
each garment was a sleepin’ baby. 
I notice his lingerie is si/k and I 
made a appropriate remark about 
it. He frowns most heavily at 
me and a cold gleam flashes for a 
second in his eyes. 

“Lay off me, mister,” he says. 
“T’ve fought more times on ac- 
count of that crépe de chine than 
most guys does over money or a 
jane! - I like that soft stuff next 
to my skin, get me? I always 
was a swell dresser, even when 
I was a kid. I got to dress like a 
gent or else I’m a total loss! As 
long as my clothes is O. K. why 
that’s the way I feel too, I got 
the world by the tail-—I can 
figure and scheme to do myself 
some good. But let me get shiney 
at the elbows or down at the 
heels, and, brother, I’m through— 
I’m licked. They’s many a guy 
can say he seen me go without 
chow, but they’s less than a few 
can say they ever seen me look 
like a bum!” 

“QO. K.,” I says, lacin’ up his 
gloves. ‘And now, how ’bouta 
headguard—d’ye want one?” 

“Ts this other baby comin’ i 
with a hatchet?” he says. 

“No,” I says, “but—eh—in 
the case you ain’t as good as 
you’ve led yourself to believe, 
you don’t want to go out of here 
all. marked up, do you?” 

“Listen,” he says, “I need @ 
headguard the same way a coal miner needs a pair of white flannel 
pants! I told you I could take it, but I didn’t say I would, did I?” 

I shook my head admirin’ly. 

“Well, if you’re a four-flusher the punishment will be cuick, 
they’s no question about that!” I tells him. “Anyways, I'll try 
and stop it before you get knocked kickin’.” 
“T’ll- try and stop it, too!”’ he grins. 
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She is cuddled up to my handsome battler with a far away and long ago look in her unnervin’ eyes and he 
; is grinnin’ at me over her shoulder. 


_I called K. O. Martin over from where he was practisin’ gettin’ 
tid of a bad habit he had of leadin’ with his chin. A few whis- 
pered words in the Brussels sprout which passed for his ear and 
Martin licks his lips and grins like a four-headed cat in a fish store. 
‘Where you from, fellah?” he says, shakin’ the mysterious 
Stranger’s glove. 
“Chicago,” is the answer. 


“You come along ways to get a trimmin’!” says Martin, with 
a elaborate wink at me. ‘Only last week I win the lightweight 


_champeenship of the Rocky Mountains.” 


“You'll think you fell off ’em in a minute!”’ snarls the Chicago 


aviator. 


A promisin’ beginnin’, what? 
‘All right, boys,” I says. “Four three-minute rounds, protect 
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yourself at all times and no stall- 
in’.”’ I snapped my fingers and 
turned to the gentleman from 
Chicago. ‘‘ Now, kid,” I says, “do 
your stuff!” 

K. O. Martin, a portait of con- 
fidence, sidles over to the kid and 
is short with a torrid left hook 
which wouldst no doubt of 
brought matters to a close right 
then and there—had it landed. 
But just when it looked like 
nothin’ but a miracle could pre- 
vent that glove sockin’ home on 
the kid’s chin, this baby flicks his 
head aside, crosses his right to the 
jaw and brings a barbarous left 
to the same place before the smack 
of the first clout has died off the 
air. As Martin’s knees sag and 
he begins to dive, a superfluous 
right to the heart topples him over 
on his face as cold as a basket of 
fresh icicles. They had _ been 
boxin’ forty-seven seconds! 

“A tough boy, but wide open!” 
remarks the Chicago assassin, 
turnin’ to me withagrin. “Well, 
we got that all settled. What 
comes next?”’ 

Well, boys and girls, Iam now 
convinced that the young man 
from the Windy City is at least a 


Hiding her face 
and weeping, 
Gloria went 
away, fed up on 
the manly art of 


assault and 
battery. 
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union work- 
man. He has 
showed me 
that he can hit 
and he has sat- 
isfied me that he is no 
sucker for a preliminary 
boy’s left hook. K. O. 
Martin was no Benny 
Leonard, that’s true. But 
in the three years I had 
Martin he had gone to the 
post with the best and the 
worst and never been 
knocked off his feet, let 
alone stopped! This guy 
had win fights not by his 
ability to hit, but by his 
refusal to fall. He wasa 
glutton for chastisement 
and had broke many a 
good boy’s heart by com- 


in’ up round after round, a staggerin’ bloody wreck, but still on 
his feet and tryin’. Now along comes this bozo from Chicago, 


which likes georgette next to his cuticle, and stops Martin with 
three punches in less than a minute! 

By this time we have got quite a crowd of guilty bystanders 
around us, composed mostly of box fighters, handlers and the 


For five nerve-rackin’ rounds Edwards treated Johnny O'Day 


usual hangers on at a gym. Most of them which come runnin’ 
over too late to see the details, is of the opinion that K. 0. 
Martin has been shot down in cold blood by the newcomer. IfI 
told them that Martin had been knocked kickin’ in 47 seconds 
they wouldst of thought their ears was liars. So I says nothin’, 
but motions to my other beagle, Special Delivery Savage, to get 
ready for work. Savage is one more leather pusher which never 
dazzled no crowd with his speed, but he’s been a stumblin’ block 
for manys the ambitious kid. He’s rough and tough, what I mean. 
A rippin’, tearin’ slugger with chloroform in either hand. I had 
saw that the young visitor from Chicago could hit, I had saw that 
he could get away and now I wanted to see could he éake it. 
Would a smash in the wind or a hook to the chin take the heart 
out of him, or did he become a two-fisted idiot when hurt? 

I didn’t have to wait long for an answer. Savage come fleein’ 
out of his corner at the bell both hands swingin’ like lunatic 
windmills. My interestin’ young man greets him warmly witha 
straight left that all but tears his head off. The crowd howls, but 
the loudest yell comes from K. O. Martin which has come back 
to life and wants to see his late versus murdered. 

“Knock him dead, Savage!”’ he bawls. “He can’t hit you- 
and don’t you let him!” 

This got a laugh from the witnesses which changed to a gasp a 
one of the assorted right and left swings which Savage was 
throwin’ at the Chicago kid landed and sent the stranger crashin 
into the ropes. A glance at his face shows he’s hurt and he dives 
into a clutch, evidently satisfied to dog it. But Savage, with what 
he figures is a set-up in front of him, pounds his way loose @ 
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He took “nine” and got up smart- 
ly, dancin’ on his toes. 

The well pleased Savage -which 
had just knocked this kid kickin’, 
must of felt like a guy which lights 
a match on lower Broadway and 
immediately sees the Woolworth 
Building go up in flames. He’s 
settin’ to lob over the finisher when 
a human buzz-saw collides with 
him in midring. Savage was 
caught in a cloud-burst of boxin’ 
gloves and he never had a chance! 
This kid, the grin replaced by a 
vicious snarl, just smothered his 
man with hooks, jabs, swings, and 
uppercuts and a couple he thought 
up himself as he went along. He 
smacked Special Delivery Savage 
with everything but the bell, the 
stools and the gymnasium’s license! 
Twice Savage hit the canvas, the 
count lost in the roar from the 
ringside. The third time he dropped 
as if shot through the heart, buryin’ 
his face to the hilt in the mat. I 
had just reached “ten” when the 
bell rung. 

The kid walks over and slaps 
me on the back. 

“Ain’t we got fun!” he pants. 
“Can I have a few minutes rest 
before the next sacreyfice is led 
on?” 

But I’m all through. A guy 
which wouldst of asked that boy 
to show anything further after ¢hat 
wouldst also demand a reference 
‘from Babe Ruth! 

“Boy,” I says, “you have win 
yourself a manager. Get into your 
citizen’s clothes and we'll go over 
to a notarys public and fix up. 
Eh—what’s your name?” 

““Castalucca,” he says. ‘‘Gio- 
vanni Roosevelt Castalucca.” 

“Humph!” I says. “You fight 
like it was Francis Xavier O’Mal- 
ley! Got your first papers out 
yet?” 


somethin’ fearful! He did about everything to Johnny but try to blackmail him. says. 


rocks the kid from stem to stern with a series of rights to the 
head. ‘How d’ye like him, you Chicago tramp?’’ howls the de- 
lighted K. O. Martin, and the Chicago tramp shakes his head to 
clear it and then begins to left hand Savage all over the ring. Ina 
minute he’s got Savage’s face a mass of bumps and swellin’s till 
it looks like a map of Europe, except for the fact that every bump 
on Savage’s face means somethin’. This change of attack puts the 
slow thinkin’ Savage right where he belongs—in the preliminary 
class. The kid won’t lead to him, but keeps back-pedalin’ around 
him in a circle and every time Savage swings why that flashin’ 
left stabs into his crimson face. Oh, this bird from the West was 
a sweet puncher—a wow! Even the hard-boiled gang was shakin’ 
their heads admirin’ly, but K. O. Martin was not. 

“Stop runnin’ away, you yellah chump!” he hollers at the busy 
Stranger. ‘‘Why don’t you takea chanceand lead? Go on, Savage, 
take him—he don’t like it—shake him up again and he’s through!” 

Savage twists his puffed lips into a scarlet grin. He sets himself 
and tosses a left hook to the kid’s heart. This punch made the 
kid say how d’ye do and a murderous right to the jaw sent him 
back on his heels, a long ways from normalcy. The grin he had 
Wore left his face. He looked fearful serious. Savage, now sure 
of stoppin’ his man, begin to play rough. He hooked with both 
hands and again he got through the kid’s defense. The Chicago 
boy sways on his feet and the noise was bringin’ a mob to the gym 
onthe run. They is just one minute to go before the bell when 
Savage sprawls the kid on the floor with a right cross to the but- 
ton. Now, I says to myself as I begin the count, here’s where we 
See is this Chicago aviator good, or is he just another false alarm. 


“What d’ye mean papers?” he 
“T ain’t never seen Ellis 

Island. I’m what you call of Irish 

and Eyetalian descent. I was born 
in Chicago and my old man was born in New York. Names 
don’t mean nothin’. Take the president of Ireland, for the ex- 
ample. Is hisname Murphy, or O’Connell, or McCue? No—it’s 
De Valera. Laugh that off!”’ 

“Oh, I ain’t got nothin’ against Eyetalians,”’ Isays. ‘Half the 
boss scrappers is Eyetalians, as far as that part of it goes. But 
that monnicker of yours is a bit too intricate for the announcers, 
so forget about it from now on. You're eh—Johnny O’Day, 
how’s that?” . 

“QO. K.,” grins the kid. “If you called me Mary Pickford I 
could still knock these guys for a line of Russian gravy bowls!” 

“That’s what I hope,’ I says. “I live on One Hundred and 
Tenth Street and I want you to come up and——” 

“There’s a laugh,” he butts in. ‘I been hidin’ out on Seventy- 
second Street, you live up on One Hundred and Tenth Street and 
here we meet away down on Fiftieth Street. It’s a small world 
after all, hey?” 

Thus endeth the ‘first lesson. 

Well, they’s no use of me retailin’ each and every one of 
Johnny O’Day’s fights, gently reader, for one thing you can find 
’em all in the “Sportin’ Annual” and for another thing I’m here 
to tell you what befell unto us when the girl and the cryptogram 
cut short one of the most promisin’ ring careers since Cain 
knocked Abel for a trip. 

Inside of a year from O’Day’s first appearance under my man- 
agement, why he’s the talk of fistiana and as big a drawin’ card 
as Niagara Falls. In 26 starts we have win 16 by knockouts, 6 
on points, got two draws and fought two no-decision things 
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72 Love, Honor and O’Day 


with the champ. If that ain’t a first class record then neither 
was Davy Crockett’s! We are dickerin’ and bickerin’ for a 
twenty-round muss with the rajah of the lightweights with the 
crown at stake, when along comes the cipher letter and 
Glorn. 

I told you O’Day was keen on how he caparisoned himself for 
the street. Well, he had another trick—he was a dancin’ im- 
becile. He didn’t smoke, he didn’t bother with the cup that 
queers, he was no gambler, but what he did do was shake a brutal 
hoof. He was much prouder of what he could do with a -fox- 
trot than he was of his one-two ether wallop and all the time 
he wasn’t workin’ out for a quarrel he was shufflin’ back and 
forth across some dance floor. 

Then begins a six months’ nightmare for me and a round of 
gaiety for Mons. Giovanni Roosevelt Castalucca, nee Johnny 
O’Day. Afternoon and evenin’ he stepped high, wide and fast 
on the dance floors and he wouldn’t go near a gym or a fight club 
unless he was actually. due to perform there. 

Well, I didn’t so much mind the dancin’ itself—it’s good for 
the footwork—but they’s few places where men dances with men, 
get me? I warned him early about that part of it and he laughed 
it off. He says he has viewed a flock of girls since he was able 
to rise from the cradle, but what he hadn’t seen yet was a damo- 
sel which made him catch his breath. I bet Mark Anthony 
made the same crack before he went to Egypt! 

The blow-off comes one afternoon when we’re sittin’ in a very 
delicatish tea dance deadfall off Broadway. Johnny has tripped 
the light and fantastic with*the “hostess,” a.stampede from the 
Follies, and as the band ties into it again he licks his lips hungrily 
and gazes about the place for another partner. Brother, they 
was considerable field to select from, don’t think they wasn’t! 
Johnny O’Day views them with sparklin’ eyes, his feet softly 
keepin’ time with the alleged music. He’s rarin’ to go, this dizzy, 
dancin’ lunatic! 

At this critical minute, a couple of more young maidens fair 
comes pickin’ their ways past the tables and as they go to pass 
us, one of ’em bumps into my chair. She flushes a most be- 
comin’ shade of red and files a bid for my pardon which is im- 
mediately accepted and the two or three words we exchanged 
caused Johnny to look around. On the instant, his gleamin’ 
white upper teeth takes a grip in his lower lip, a four-alarm 
fire starts in each eye and he flashes first red, then white, then 
versa vice. The girl looks at him kind of startled, hesitates like 
she’s got a touch of hypnotism, recovers and continues on. 

I gaze over at Johnny O’Day and he’s goofy. He looks like 
he don’t know what it’s all about. 

“Snap out of it!’’ I growls, a bit alarmed. ‘Does every good 
lookin’ girl go right to your head?” 

Johnny shakes himself and looks at me kind of dazed. 

“That wasn’t no girl which just went past here,” he says in 
a husky voice. “I seen girls before—that was somethin’ which 
only a guy which eats hashish ever sees. Woof!’’ He kicks 
the leg of the table, then sits back and looks me in the eye. “I 
got a surprise for you,” he says. “You have just saw my wife!” 

Iam out of the chair in a flash. 

“You little stiff,” I says, in a loud, angry voice, “you told 
me you wasn’t married!” 

“T told you the truth,” he says, “but I didn’t say I wasn’t 
goin’ to be!”’ 

I sit down kind of weak. 

“T don’t know what you’re talkin’ about,” I says, “‘and of 
course, you don’t either.” 

“That’s where you’re all wrong,” he smiles. “What I’m talkin’ 
about is this: I got twenty-eight thousand smackers hid out. I’m 
grabbin’ off six to ten thousand a fight. I’m past twenty-one, 
healthy, white and ambitious. I have tried bein’ single and now 
I wouldst like to try bein’ married! Anyways, if I didn’t want 
to wed that opium fiend’s vision which just tripped past here I’d 
be half-witted. Sit here and see can you amuse yourself—I’m 
goin’ to get this hostess to give me a knock-down to Venus!” 

The next time I see the gentleman from Chicago he is dancin’ 
past my table with the lady from heaven. They dance to- 
gether like Maurice Walton. She is cuddled up to my handsome 
battler with a far away and long ago look in her unnervin’ eyes 
and he is grinnin’ at me-over her shoulder, when he ain’t hurlin’ 
a mean line of chatter into her delicious ears. 

Well, from then on you wouldst think they was a team hired 
by the tea room for the purposes of dancin’. They didn’t miss 
a number. About half past five, I’m red-headed tryin’ to get 
Johnny to come back to our table. I have sent him a dozen 
notes threatenin’ to hand him his passports if he don’t and he 
sends ’em all back marked, “Opened by mistake!” Fin’ly, the 


head waiter comes over with a communication from this baby, 
It says this: 


Stop makeing faces at me you got everybody looking at 
you, you fathead. Go home and don’t keep the missus 
waiting dinner. Me and Gloria is going to eat here and then 
take ina show. Will see you tomorrow and fix up. 

With best wishes and hopeing you are all well, 

Respectably, 
Jounny O’Day. 


So’s not to commit a cold-blooded murder, I went home. 

Sittin’ in my drawin’ room the next noon his face a mass of 
smiles, Johnny O’Day tells me and my interested bride all about 
everything. Although she looks like her name might be Salome, 
Venus D. Milo or Eve, this-tea room knockout is entitled Gloria 
Larsen. Her father is a retired sea captain which got all through 
with the briney when oil begin to flow like water out of some dirt 
he owned in dear old Texas. Accordin’ to Johnny’s story, 
Gloria had never set foot in a cabaret before the afternoon he 
met her. Well, it seems it was a case of love at first, second 
and third sight. The wife drinks this all in, but I laugh Johnny 
to a murderous heat. 

“She got that stuff she told you out of a book somewheres,” 
I says. ‘‘What will prob’ly happen is that she’ll roll you for 


your jack and——” 
“That’s out!” bawls Johnny, standin’ over me, white-faced 
and tremblin’. “You make another crack like that about my 


future bride and I’ll break your legs for you!”” Then he turns 
to my thrillin’ and exceedin’ly better half, ‘Pardon me, lady,” 
he says and sits down. 

“Indeed I will,” says my wife, flashin’ Johnny a warm smile. 
“But if you had let that go unchallenged I would never have 
forgiven you!” 

“Just one thing more, Romeo,” I says to Johnny, “and then 
I'll let go—have you told this four-ply knockout that you area 
box fighter?” 

Johnny gets rosy once again. 


“I told her I was—eh—in the glove business,” he stalls and 


changes the subject. 

Three weeks later, Johnny O’Day and Gloria Larsen embarks 
on a voyage to the land of New Jersey. When they went over 
they was a romantical pair of sweethearts. When they come 
back they was just another young married couple. 

Then things happened very fast. 

Gloria’s male and only survivin’ parent, the formerly sea cap- 
tain, didn’t get particularly steamed up over his daughter’s trip 
to the altar. He figured Gloria could of did much worse for her- 


self. The fact that Johnny had beaucoup sugar of his own and. 


didn’t seek no certified check as a weddin’ gift, didn’t hurt either. 

But with Gloria it was all different! When Johnny explained 
just what he meant by tellin’ her he was in the “glove business,” 
why that cute little damsel like to cried her eyes out. Wed toa 
prize fighter! Merciful Heavens, what a terribly break Cupid 
give her! Fin’ly she weakens, after they been a man and a wife 
for about three months, to the extent of goin’ with her dear old 
father to see Johnny fight One-Punch, Edwards. 

Edwards was one of them in and outers—a champ tonight and 
a tramp tomorrow night. He was a hound, what I mean. 
Well, every hound has his day aad it just happened to be Johnny's 
hard luck that he was in the ring with One-Punch Edwards when 
that bozo was havin’ Ais day. For five nerve-rackin’ rounds 
Edwards treated Johnny O’Day somethin’ fearful! He punched 
my young man from pillar to post, makin’ ravin’ maniacs out of 
the odd ten thousand customers and givin’ Johnny’s bride a 
touch of the hystericals. Johnny was on the floor twice in the 
first round, once in the third, three times in the fourth and once 
again in the fifth. In this round, the enthusiastic One-Punch 
Edwards did about everything to Johnny O’Day but try to 
blackmail him and when Johnny got up from the knockdown 
his face was the color and shape of last year’s tomato. Then it 
was that Gloria, hidin’ her face and weepin’, went away from the 
abbatoir fed up on the manly art of assault and battery. A 
moment later, Johnny lost his temper and knocked the greatly 
amazed One-Punch Edwards stiff. 

Four days came and went before Johnny could get his face 
retreaded and in good enough shape to take it out with him. 
When Gloria seen it she throwed up her beautiful arms 
shrieked. Explanations and arguments was wasted on her now. 
The fact that Johnny had eventually smacked his brutal assailant 


for a row of Portuguese finger bowls and collected $12,500 for the 


job, meant nothin’ to her a-tall. The tears vanish like magic and 
the little white chin sets hard. Either (Continued on page 126) 
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author at her Ouija Board 


Here is a kind of story you have never read before. 


It was 


written, word for word as it stands, by a Ouija Board 


LIZABETH HERRICK, a well known author of short stories, author of ‘‘The 


A 


‘Romany 
Rhapsody 


Photographic 
Illustrations 
by precisely as stated. 


Lejaren A. Hiller 


story. 
was beyond her. 


you the real gypsy. 
finish it for you.”’ 


later verified them. 
and phraseology. 


What do you think? 


RANK dreamed into the fire. He saw again the woods 
road stretching ahead into the dusky green deeps, again 
caught that scarlet flash in the thicket and in the same 

~ second the song bird’s weird note of affright and those 
weirder notes after it—a girl’s voice chanting rather than singing 
words that to his ears sounded meaningless: 


Is it anv kin to me? It will fly! It will fly! 
Is it any kin to me? It will fly! 


There was a blur of black and scarlet in the dust of the road, 
then the bird rose alone in front of the powerful car. 
“Oh!” Frank’s mother covered her eyes with her hand. 
‘Good God!” He jammed down the brake, while the siren 
ne warning. The scarlet vision rose as from under 
eels. 


“It flew!” cried the gypsy, and her brilliant face, dazzling 


Miss Herrick hurriedly obeyed. The ouija board took u 
precise sentence at which the writer had stopped, and proc 
end. The many gypsy words bothered Miss Herrick, but she set them down and 
Also, as she explains, she was entirely ignorant of gypsy lore 


Keeper of the Door,’’ ‘‘Ever the World Over,”’ and others, began to write this 
She got as far as the fourth page, when suddenly she felt that the subject 
She also abandoned the attempt. 

Some months later she was experimenting with a ouija board when suddenly it 
spelled out: “Sarishan, sister! Gypsies stand by gypsies the world over. We can give 
Get out the gypsy story you began a long time ago. 


We will 


the old story at the 
ed to dictate it to the 


The story is printed here just as the ouija board gave it to the author. COSMO- 
POLITAN has no theory of its own. 


We have simply verified the facts, which are 


Did Miss Herrick’s imagination subconsciously control the ouija board, or— 
as she believes—did an actual gypsy intelligence somehow give the story to her? 


in its sun-warmed tints of rich brown and dusky rose, laughed 
over the door of the car. 

“Thank the Lord!” he exclaimed in heartfelt accents. 

“Why, you might have been killed,” said his mother, ‘and all 
for a bird!”” The gypsy folded her dusky brown arms across the 
top of the door and looked in on them calmly. 

“That’s no bird, lady! It’s the soul of my little brother!”’ 
she reproached, in her musical voice the subtle silver of tears. 
“Didn’t you see it flew when I ran after it?” 

He stopped the-engine and leaned over towards her. 

“You sound like a Hindu!” he smiled, ‘‘or the bewit_hed 
princess in a fairy story. Which are you? Or are you «be 
wicked witch herself?” 

The gypsy’s glittering smile had a hint of black magic, though 
she promptly disclaimed it. 

“Dordil no!—a witch’s eyes droop at the corners. oe my 
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eyes droop at the cor- 
ners?”’ She leaned over 
the door and lifted them 
dangerously. For the 
minute he forgot the car 
and the woods—he was 
following a path that 
shone like the moon’s on 
deep water, following it 
fast and far, with a keen 
thrill in his heart. 

“You had better drive 
said his mother. 
Afterward she said that 
she had spoken twice be- 
fore he had heard her. 
But the gypsy was speak- 
ing 

“ Dordi!”’—if that was 
the word—“I shall come 
back sometime myself.”’ 
But whether she meant as 
a bird or a woman, who 
could tell? 

As a man, he had fre- 
quently returned to the 
spot where he had met 
her without catching a 
glimpse of her again. As 
a bird—he dreamed into 
the fire—he might have 
better luck—perhaps 
even be chased into the 
road from the bushes by 
that rapturous vision in 
scarlet. 


Is it any kin to me? It will 
fly! It will fly! 

Is it any kin tome? It will 

fly! 


“Dordi! It’s the soul 
of my lover!” the glowing 
lips seemed to smile at 
him. He startled and 
tingled, flushing into the 
roots of his hair. But it 
was only his mother who 
was speaking. And again 
it transpired that she had 
to speak twice to make 
him hear, 

“T asked you, my son, if that is your new composition Miriam is 
playing?” 

He roused to the plaintive injury of her tone. 

“That? Yes. It’s ‘The Fugitive Gypsy,’”’ the title slipped 
subconsciously over his lips. 

His mother spread her ringed hand despairingly. 

“That gypsy again!” 

He stiffened, his sensitive brows lifting. 

“Doesn’t my music express her?” 

His mother’s brows, high-arched like his own, lifted too, with a 
semblance of tolerance. 

“Perhaps ” she grudged. 

“T played it to Janser,” her son appeared to entrench himself. 
“He promised to bring it out at his May concert. So—you see!” 
he hesitated suspensively. ‘He thinks I should go on,” he con- 
cluded at last. 

“Why, of course!”’ Obviously, though, she was bewildered. 

“T mean, with the gypsy music. But——” he frowned and 
spread his slender, supple fingers in the act of consigning some- 
thing within them to the fire, “how can 1? What do J know 
about gypsies—how can I put them into my music?—I never 
saw a gypsy in my life till I almost ran over that girl. To write 
gypsy music, I’ll have to see gypsies, to talk to them and listen to 
their talk with each other, to hear them fiddle and sing. I'll 
have to breathe in their airs with the woods air and the smoke of 
their camp fires.” 

“But you can’t do that!’ his mother interrupted, alarmed. 

He leaned over the fire and broke a piece of cannel coal with 
the tongs. It splintered into blazing fragments. His face 
seemed to light under the glow. 


He saw his fugitive gypsy herself at the far end of the tent. He felt again the strange 


dered it. 


“Liszt did!” 

“Oh, well!’’ said his mother, relieved. That was different. 
For Liszt was a Hungarian and so half a gypsy himself, wherees 
Frank was a Conningsby of royal ancestry and her son! Sh: 
held her pen poised for an instant over the letter she was writing. 
“You don’t know where there are any gypsies, do you?” she 
asked, a shade apprehensively. 

He answered as from a long way off—away down the road, his 
mother feared, where they had met the gypsy. 

“No, Mother. I wish that I did.” 

Miriam’s flexible fingers ran off, lightly a-tiptoe, on the last 
high, piercingly plaintive notes of “The Fugitive Gypsy.”’ Evet 
to his mother’s prejudice, they seemed to hang on the air after 
sound had vanished, curiously luring their ears, as the gypsy’ 
eyes had lured Frank’s from the car. That was a strange thing 
she had said about coming back. The mother anxiously pot 


Miriam whirled on the piano chair. 

“There was a gypsy at the door yesterday—Norah bought 4 
basket from her. I asked her—the gypsy woman, I mean— 
where her camp was. It’s in a place called Intervale—a kind of 
meadow at the foot of the mountains near Huntington. The 
camp is back from the road behind a fringe of trees. At first, 
she said, you wouldn’t think there was a camp there. Gypsié 
like a place that’s secluded. Wouldn’t it be fun to run up there 
some moonlight night and have our fortunes told?” 

“My dear!” her mother expostulated, in a passion of appre 
hension. ‘“There’s positively nothing in it.” 

But a light brighter than the fire’s reflection flared up in het 
son's face. He turned eagerly to his sister. 
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lure of her eyes, felt them beckon him, sweetly and subtly, down a long starlit road. 


“There’s everything in it,” he declared, his voice, even, 
aflame. “Sis, I believe you’ve saved my life!” 

2 son!”? His mother leaned helplessly back, her pen again 
poised. 


“Y’m not sure of that!’’ his sister shrugged mischievously.: 


“T’ve an idea a gypsy girl is just a woman after all!’’—a remark 
over which his mother brooded disturbedly, while the young 
composer mused happily. 

“Just a woman after all!”’ he repeated, with curious elation. 
“That’s about it, Sis, I dare say!” 

The suspended pen dropped a blot on his mother’s letter. 
Certainly gypsies were women—what in the world was Miriam 
thinking? 

As if herself bewitched by the beautiful Romany, the girl’s 
smile was pure gypsy—three parts condescending amusement to 
one part of pity. What was she thinking? Why, from what 
they’d both told her, that gypsy of Frank’s was a good deal of a 
flirt! Then she laughed more gypsily still at her mother’s 
wince and Frank’s conscious startle and slipped down on the rug 
at her brother’s feet to peer into his face. 

The glow of the fire—or some other—illumined it brightly. 
He was looking fixedly into the flames out of which the gypsy’s 
ace seemed again beckoning him, more dazzling, more subtly 
alluring, even, than it had looked in the woods. It came close and 
then closer. 

“Do my eyes droop at the corners?” And again his senses 
receded, following fast and far after her. Again his mother 
spoke twice before he heard her and answered. 

What was that odd thing she said about the bird she ran 
after—that it was the soul of her lover?” 
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‘“‘Oh—no!—no! —t he 
soul of her brother!” 


This is the point to 
_which Miss Herrick her- 
self had proceeded with 
the story when the ouija 
board took it up. After 
the entire story was fin- 
ished, however, the ouija 
board went back and 
revised this first part, 
saying: “ Your first part 
is not all good gypsy. 
Make these changes, sis- 
ter!” Then the board 
told her, sentence by sen- 
tence, what to change. 
The story, it will be 
noted, follows the form of 
the musical composition 
known as the Hungarian 
rhapsody, and is divided 
into five movements. 


Capriccio 

Berzil, cross-legged be- 
fore the tent fire, dreamed 
into it. He was, she was 
thinking, very handsome 
—for a gorgio! And he 
knew, too, when a poor 
gypsy was good-looking 
herself. The rani now— 
she twitched her shoul- 
ders and pouted her rich 
dusky red lips—was a 
bird of different feather— 
a great black ugly hawk, 
pecking with cruel beak 
at a poor little song bird. 

“You had better drive 
on!”’ she had said, as if 
she was afraid the poor 
gypsy would bewitch her 
fine man. Dordi!—the 
red lips curled in laughter 
—the rani had had to 
speak twice to make the 
rye hear—he had gone 
so far after the poor 
gypsy, following her 
blindly, like a man who 
is dazzled by the sun in 
his eyes. She laughed 
again, this time very sweetly, well pleased with herself. 

“Granny!”’ she looked towards an old crone dozing among rugs 
and furs on a sort of divan along one side of the tent. ‘What is 
the best way for a poor gypsy to bewitch a fine gorgio who has 
plenty of money?” 

The crone quickened to interest. 

“My dear little daughter,” she said in Romany, “make him 
look into your eyes! Then tell him something he is sure to 
remember. He will forget neither. They will lead him after you 
the world over. But have you indeed found such a gorgio rye, 
little daughter? And are you sure he has plenty of money?” 

“ Avalil”’ the girl answered confidently. ‘‘I think he will come 
soon to the black tents, Granny, and when he comes, you must 
tell him his fortune, Tell him he will not marry the rani with the 
pale hair, but a dark girl of great beauty he saved from death a 
short while ago.” 

“Dordil”’ said the crone admiringly. ‘‘That’s the right kind 
of dukkerint! But what will you do with your gorgio, little 
daughter, when you’ve spent all his money? When I was your 
age, I could have had any one of a dozen of gorgios, all handsome 
and rich.” 

“ Tatchol—why didn’t you, then?” Berzil asked curiously. 
““Money’s a fine thing!” 

“Ay, but black -blood is better. Your grandfather was a deep 
Romany, brown as a berry and straight as a sapling. He was a 
good sight for gypsy eyes. What should I have done with a pale, 
washed-out gorgio?”’ 

“Dordi! That’s a question!” admitted her granddaughter. 
“But maybe I should have done better. I'd be riding today, 
maybe, fine as that rani I told you about, (Continued on page 88) 
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The Beginning 
of the Story 


No one had ever learned 
why Lady Sellingworth, the 
famous beauty, had suddenly 
withdrawn from society and 
surrendered to old age. It 
was whispered that her sur- 
prising capitulation had had 
some connection with a mysterious 
trip to Paris and the disappearance 
of her famous jewels—and a mys- 
terious stranger. Even her young 
American friend, Beryl Van Tuyn, 

did not share the secret, but she did 

recognize Lady Sellingworth’s charm 

and fascination in spite of her sixty 

years, and she saw, too, that young 

Craven was slipping into an interest 

in the elder woman which was something 
more than curiosity, more than homage to a 
distinguished woman. Beryl liked Craven, 
just how much she had not considered, but 
she probably would have denied that jeal- 
yusy was at the bottom of her misgivings 
over his intimacy with Lady Sellingworth. 
Besides, she had recently been strangely 
fascinated by a tall, dark man whom she had 
seen at a bohemian restaurant and whom 
she had described as “a living bronze.” 
Bery! is later introduced to him at the studio 
of her friend Dick Garstin, but beyond 
learning that his name is Nicolas Arabian 
finds out very little about him. Garstin 
has been intrigued by this mysterious for- 
eigner and has arranged to do a portrait of 
him with the understanding that after it has 
been exhibited it shall belong to Arabian. 


WO days after the visit of Arabian to 
Dick Garstin’s studio Lady Selling- 
worth received a hote from Francis 
Braybrooke, who invited her to dine 
with him at the Carlton on the following eve- 
ning, and to visit a theater afterwards .. . 
“Our young friends, Beryl Van Tuyn and Alick 
Craven,”’ would be of the party, he hoped. 
Lady Sellingworth had no engagement. She 
seldom left home in the evening. Yet she hesi- 
tated to accept this invitation. She had not 
seen Miss Van Tuyn since the evening in Soho, 
nor Braybrooke since his visit to Berkeley 
Square to tell her about his trip to Paris, but 
she had seen Craven three times, and each time alone. Their 
intimacy had deepened with a rapidity which now almost 
startled her as she thought of it, holding Braybrooke’s un- 
answered note. Already it seemed very strange to recall the 
time when she had not known Craven, when she had never seen 
him, had never even heard of him. Sixty years she had lived 
without this young man in her life. She could hardly believe 
that. And now, with this call to meet him in public, before 
very watchful eyes, and in the company. of two people who, 
she 7 sure, were in different ways hostile to her intimacy 


Do years and gray hairs rob a woman 
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of her chances for love? 


with him, she felt the cold touch of fear. And she doubiel 
what course to take. 

She wondered why Braybrooke had asked her and suspected 
purpose. In a moment she believed that she had guessed what 
that purpose was. Braybrooke was meditating a stroke agai 
her. She had felt that in her drawing room with him. For som¢ 
reason—perhaps only that of a social busybody—he wanted t0 
bring about a match between Craven and Miss Van Tuyn. 
had said with emphasis that Craven had almost raved about the 
lovely American, Lady Sellingworth didn’t believe that asserti0. 
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She felt sure that when he had made it Braybrooke had told her 
alie. And now came this invitation to meet “our young friends.” 
Lady Sellingworth thought of the contrast between herself and 
Beryl Van Tuyn. She had not worried about it in the Bella 
Napoli when she and the young friends were together. But 
now—things were different now. She had, or believed she had, 
something to lose. And she did not want to lose it. It would be 
horrible to lose it! 

She resolved to refuse the invitation. But again a voice 
through the telephone caused her to change her mind. And 


Illustrations 
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He longed to go back to 
Berkeley Square alone 
with Lady Sellingworth, 
and to have a long talk ; 
but something told him 
to get away from both 
the white-haired woman 
and the eager girl. 


again it was Craven’s 
voice. It asked her 
whether she had received 
an invitation from Bray- 
brooke, and on her reply- 
ing that she had, it begged 
her to accept it if she had 
not doneso already. And 
she yielded. If Craven 
wished her to go she 
would go. Why should 
she be afraid? But then 
a look into the glass 
terrified her. And she sat 
down and wrote two notes. One 
was to Francis Braybrooke ac- 
cepting his invitation; the other 
was to a man with a Greek name 
and was addressed to a house in 
South Moulton Street. 

Francis Braybrooke felt rather 
uneasy about his party when the 
day came, but he was a man of 
the world, and resolved to “put 
a good face on it.”” The worst of 
it was that he had an uneasy 
feeling—quite uncalled for; he 
was sure of that—of being a false 
friend. For Lady Sellingworth 

was his friend. He had known her for many 
years, whereas Craven and Beryl Van Tuyn 
were comparatively new comers in his life. 
And yet he was engaged in something not quite 
unlike a conspiracy against this old friend. 
Craven had said she was lonely. Perhaps that 
was true. Women who lived by themselves 
generally felt lonelier than men in a like situ- 
ation. Craven perhaps was bringing a little 
solace into this lonely life. And now he, Bray- 
brooke, was endeavoring to make an end of 
that solace. For he quite understood that, 
women being as they are, a strong friendship 
between Adela Sellingworth and Craven was quite incompatible 
with a love affair between Craven and Beryl Van Tuyn. He 
hoped he was doing the right thing. However, it was not his 
fault that Lady Sellingworth was to be of his party tonight. 
Miss Van Tuyn was responsible for that. 

He arrived in good time at the Carlton and waited for his 
guests in the Palm Court. Craven was the first to arrive. He 
looked cheerful and eager as he came in, and, Braybrooke 
thought, very young and handsome. He had got away. from the 
Foreign Office that afternoon, he said, and had been — at 
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Beaconsfield playing golf. Apparently his game had been un- 
usually good and that fact had put him into spirits. 

“There’s nothing like being in form with one’s drive for buck- 
ing one up!” he acknowledged. 

At this moment Miss Van Tuyn appeared in the doorway at 
the end of the court. Braybrooke went to meet her, but Craven 
stayed where he was. 

“Ts Adela Sellingworth coming?” she asked instantly, as 
Braybrooke took her hand. 

“She promised to come. I’m expecting her.” 

He made a movement but she stood still, though they were 
close to the doorway. 

“And what are we going to see?” 

“A play called ‘The Great Lover.’ Here is Alick Craven.” 

At this moment Craven joined them. Seeing Miss Van Tuyn 
standing still with a certain obstinacy he came up and took her 
hand. 

“Nice to meet you again!” he said. 

Braybrooke thought of Miss Van Tuyn’s remark about the 
Foreign Office manner, and hoped Craven was going to be at his 
best that evening. It seemed to him that there was a certain 
dryness in the young people’s greeting. Miss Van Tuyn was 
looking lovely, and almost alarmingly vouthful and self-possessed, 
in a white dress. Craven, fresh from his successes at golf, looked 
full of the open air spirit and the robustness of the galloping 
twenties. He talked of golf. Like many American girls Miss Van 
Tuyn was at home in most sports and games.. She was a good 
whip, a fine skater and tennis plaver, had shot and hunted in 
France, liked racing, and had learnt to play golf on the links at 
Cannes when she was a girl of fifteen. But tonight she was not 
enthusiastic about golf, perhaps because Craven was. She said 
it was an irritating game, that playing it much always gave 
people a worried look, that a man who had sliced his first drive 
was a bore for the rest of the day, that a woman whom you beat 
in a match tried to do you harm as long as you and she lived. 

“When I play golf much I always begin to feel like a gouty 
prime minister who has been ordered to play for the good of the 
country,” she said. ‘But when I’m an old woman I shall cer- 
tainly play regularly for the sake of my figure and my com- 
plexion. When I am sixty you will probably see me every day on 
the links.” 

Braybrooke saw a cloud float over Craven’s face as she said 
this; but it vanished as he looked away towards the hall. ‘There, 
through the glass of the dividing screen, Lady Sellingworth’s tall 
and thin figure, wrapped in a long cloak of dark fur, was visible 
going with her careless, trampish walk, to the ladies’ cloak room. 

“Ah, there is Adela Sellingworth!” said Braybrooke. 

Miss Van Tuyn turned quickly, with a charming youthful 
grace, made up of a suppleness and litheness which suggested 
almost the movement of a fluid. Craven noted it with a little 
thrill of unexpected pleasure, against which, an instant later, 
something in him rebelled. 

“Here she comes!”’ said Braybrooke. 

And he went towards the door leaving “our young friends”’ jor 
a moment. 

“But—what has she done to herself?” said Miss Van Tuyn. 

“Done! Lady Sellingworth?” 

“Yes. Or is it only her hair?” 

Craven wondered, too, as Lady Sellingworth joined them accom- 
panied by her host. For there was surely some slight, and yet 
definite, change in her appearance. She looked, he thought, 
younger, brighter, more vivid than she generally looked. Her 
white hair certainly was arranged differently from the way he 
was now accustomed to. It seemed thicker; there seemed to be 
more of it than usual. It looked more alive, too, and it marked, 
he thought, in an exquisite way the beautiful shape of her head. 
A black riband was cleverly entangled in it, and a big diamond 
shone upon the riband in front, above her white forehead weary 
with the years but uncommonly expressive. This evening the 
whiteness of her hair seemed wonderful, as the whiteness of 
thickly powdered hair sometimes seems. And her eyes beneath 
it were amazingly vivid, startlingly alive in their glancing bright- 
ness. They looked careless and laughingly self-possessed, as she 
came up to greet the girl and young man, matching delightfully 
her careless and self-possessed movement. 

At that moment Craven realized, as he had certainly never 
realized before, what a beauty—in his mind he said what a 
“stunning beauty’’—Lady Sellingworth must once have been. 

Certainly she looked younger than usual. He was positive of 
that; still positive when he saw her standing by Miss Van Tuyn 
and taking her hand. Then she turned to him and gave him a 
friendly and careless, almost haphazard greeting, still smiling 


and Icoking ready fcr anything. And then at once they went into 
the restaurant up the broad steps. And Craven noticed that 
everyone they passed by glarced at Lady Sellingworth. 

At that mcment he felt very proud of her friendship. He even 
felt the touch of romance in it, of a strange and unusual romance 
far removed from the sort of thing usually sung of by poets and 
written of by novelists. 

“She is unusual!” he thought. ‘And so am J; and our friend- 
“ae is unusual too. There has never before been anything quite 

ike it. 
And he glowed with a warming sense of difference from ordinary 
ife. 

But Miss Van Tuyn was claiming his urgent attention, and a 
waiter was giving him Whitstable oysters, and Chablis was being 
poured into his glass, and the band was beginning to play a 
selection from the music of Grieg. He must give himself up to 
st all, and to the wonderful white-haired woman, too, with the 
great diamonds gleaming in her ears. 

It really was quite a buoyant dinner, and Braybrooke began to 
feel more at ease. He had told them all where they were going 
afterwards. None of them had seen the play, but Craven seemed 
to know all about it, and said it was an entertaining study of life 
behind the scenes at the opera, with a great tenor as protagonist. 

“He was drawn, I believe, from a famous baritone.” 

During a great part of her life Lady Sellingworth had been an 
ardent lover of the opera, and she had known many of the lead- 
ing singers in Paris and London. 

Francis Braybrooke began to speak about Paris, and again 
Miss Van Tuyn said that she would never rest till she had per- 
suaded Lady Sellingworth to renew her acquaintance with that 
intense and apparently light-hearted city, which contains so 
many secret terrors. 

“You will come some day,” she said, with a sort of almost 
ruthless obstinacy. ‘ 

“Why not?” said Lady Sellingworth. ‘I have been very 
happy in Paris.” 

“And yet you have deserted it for years. and years! You are 
an enigma. Isn’t she, Mr. Braybrooke?” 

Before Braybrooke had time to reply to this direct question 
an interruption occurred. Two ladies, coming in to dinner accom- 
panied by two young men, paused by Braybrooke’s table, and 
some one said in a clear, hard voice. 

“What a dinky little party! And where are you all going 
afterwards?” 

Craven and Braybrooke got up to greet two famous members 
of the Old Guard, Lady Wrackley and Mrs. Ackroyde. Lady 
Sellingworth and Miss Van Tuyn turned in their chairs, and for a 
moment there was a little disjointed conversation, in the course 
of which it came out that this quartet, too, was bound for the 
Shaftesbury Theater. 

“You are coming out of your shell, Adela! Better late than 
never!” said Lady Wrackley to Lady Sellingworth, while Miss 
Van Tuyn quietly collected the two young men, both of whom she 
knew, with her violet eyes. “I hear of you all over the place.” 

She glanced penetratingly at Craven with her carefully made-up 
eyes which were like the eyes of a handsome and wary bird. Her 
perfectly arranged hair was glossy brown, with glints in it like 
the color of a horse-chestnut. She showed her wonderful teeth 
in the smile which came like a sudden gleam of electric light, and 
went as if a hand had turned back the switch. 

“I’m. becoming dissipated,” said Lady Sellingworth. “Three 
evenings out in one month' If I have one foot in the grave I 
shall have the other in the Shaftesbury Theater tonight.” 

One of the young men, a fair, horsey-looking boy, with a yellow 
mustache, a turned-up nose, and an almost abnormally impudent 
and larky expression, laughed in a very male and soldierly way; 

the other, who was dark, with a tall figure and severe gray eyes, 
looked impenetrably grave and absent-minded. : 

“Well, I shall die if I don’t have a good dinner at once,” said 
Mrs. Ackroyde. “Is that a Doucet frock, Beryl?” 

‘“Ne. Count Kalinsky designed it.” 

“Qh—Igor Kalinsky! Adela, we are in Box B. We must have 
a powwow between the acts.” : 

She looked from Lady Sellingworth to Craven and back again. 
Short, very handsome, always in perfect health, with brows an 
eyes which somehow suggested a wild creature, she had an honest 
and quite unaffected face. Her manner was bold and direct. 
There was something lasting—some said everlasting—in her 
atmosphere. 

“T cannot conceive of London without Dindie Ackroyde, 
said Braybrooke, as Mrs. Ackroyde led the way to the next table 
and sat down opposite to’ Craven. 
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Garstin sprang at the sketch of Arabian and ripped up the canvas from top to bottom. 


And they began to talk about people. Craven said very little. 
since the arrival of the other quartet he had begun to feel sensi- 
tively uncomfortable. He realized that already his new friend- 
ship for Lady Sellingworth had “got about,” though how he 


could not imagine He was certain that the Old Guard were 

already beginning to talk of Addie Sellingworth’s “new man.” 

He had seen awareness. that strange feminine interest which is 

more than half hostile. in the eyes of both Lady Wrackley and 
Ts. Ackroyde,. 

_ How Preoccupied you arel’’ said Miss Van Tuyn’s voice in 
: a. “You see I was right Golf ruins the social qualities in 
Then Craven resolutely set himself to be sociable He even 
acted a part. still acutely conscicus of the eyes of the Old Guard. 


and almost made love to Miss Van Tuyn, as a man may make love 
at a dinner table. He was sure Lady Sellingworth would not 
misunderstand him. Whether Miss Van Tuyn misunderstood 
him or not did not matter to him at that moment. He saw her 
beauty clearly; he was able to note all the fluid fascination of her 
delicious youthfulness; the charm of it went to him; and yet he 
felt no inclination to waver in his allegiance to Lady Sellingworth. 
It was as if a personality enveloped him, held his senses as well 
as his mind in a soft and powerful grasp. Not that his senses 
were irritated to alertness, or played upon to exasperation, They 
were merely inhibited from any activity in connection with 
another however beautiful and desirable. Lady Sellingworth 
roused no physical desire in Craven, although she fascinated him. 
What she did was just this: she deprived him of ee desire. 
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Beryl Van Tuyn was 
more beautiful and 
more human in her 
genuine enthusi- 
asm over the play 
than Craven had 
ever seen her be- 
fore, thou g h she 
considered the 
great tenor merely 
a sensualist. 


Miss Van Tuyn’s arrows were shot all in vain that night. But 
Craven now acted well, for he realized that women’s keen eyes 
were upon him. 

Presently they got up to go to the theater, leaving the other 
quartet behind them, quite willing to be late. 

Lady Sellingworth’s big motor was waiting outside and they 
all got into it. Braybrooke and Craven sat on the small front 
seats, sideways so that they could talk to their companions. And 
they flashed through the busy streets, coming now and then into 
the gleam of lamplight and looking vivid, then gliding on into 
shadows and becoming vague and almost mysterious. 

The curtain was already up when they came in. and a large 
and voluble man, almost like a human earthquake, was talking in 
broken English interspersed with sonorous Italian to a worried- 
looking man who sat before a table in a large and gaudily fur- 
nished office. 

The talk was all about singers, contracts, the opera. 

Craven glanced across the theater and saw a big empty box on 
the opposite side of the house. The rest of the house was full. 

Lady Sellingworth leaned well forward with her eyes fixed on 
the stage and seemed interested as the play developed. 

“They are just like that!” she whispered presently, half turn- 
ing to Craven. 

Miss Van Tuyn looked round. She seemed bored. Paris, per- 
haps, had spoiled for her the acting in London, or the play so far 
did not interest her. Braybrooke glanced at her rather anxiously. 
He did not approve of the way in which he and his guests were 

sD 


seated in the box, and was sure she didn’t like it. - Craven ought 
to be beside her. 

“What do you think of it?’ he murmured. 

“The operatic types aren’t bad.” 

She leaned with an elbow on the edge of the box and looked 
vaguely about the house. 

“T shall insist on a change of seats after the interval!” thought 
Braybrooke. 

Suddenly there was applause and Moscovitch had walked 
upon the stage. 

“That man can act!” 

Miss Van Tuyn had spoken. 

“He gets you merely by coming on. That is acting!” 

And immediately she was intent on the stage. 

When the curtain fell Braybrooke got up resolutely and stood 
at the back of the box. Craven, too, stood up and they all dis- 
cussed the play. 

“Tt’s a character study, simply that,” said Miss Van Tuyo. 

“The persistent lover who can’t leave off——” } 

“Trying to love!” interposed Lady Sellingworth. ‘“‘ Following 
the great illusion.” ; 

And they debated whether the great tenor was an idealist or 
merely a sensualist, or perhaps both. Miss Van Tuyn thought he 
was only the latter and Braybrooke agreed with her. But Lady 
Sellingworth said no. ae 

“He is in love with love, I think, and everyone who is in love 
with love is seeking the flame in the darkness. We wrong mally 
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people by dubbing them mere sensualists. The mystery has a 
driving force which many cannot resist.” 

_ What mystery, dearest?” asked Miss Van Tuyn, not without 
Irony, 

But at this moment there was a tap at the door of the box, 
and Craven opened it to find Mrs. Ackroyde and one of the young 
men in her party at the Carlton waiting outside. 

May we come in? Is there room?” said Mrs. Ackroyde. 

There was plenty of room. 

Lena will be happier without us,” Mrs. Ackroyde-explained, 
without a smile, and looking calmly at Lady Sellingworth. “If 
I sit quite at the back here I can smoke a cigarette without 
being stopped. Bobbie, you might give mea match.” ‘“Bobbie” 
as Robert Tyng, private secretary to a prominent cabinet 

ster. 

The severe young man, who looked like a sad sensualist, one of 
those men who try to cloak intensity with grimness, did as he was 
bid, and they renewed the discussion which had been stopped for 
4 moment, bringing the newcomers into it. Lady Sellingworth 
explained that the mystery she had spoken of was the inner 
hecessity to try to find love which drives many human beings. 
She spoke without sentimentality, almost with a sort of scientific 
coldness as one stating facts not to be gainsaid. Mrs. Ackroyde 
said she liked the theory. It was such a comfortable one. When- 
‘ver she made a sidestep she would now be able to feel that she 
ye driven to it by an inner necessity, planted in her fatally by 

Immanent Will, or whatever it was that governed humanity. 


But Lady Selling- 
worth said: * He is 
in love with love, 
I think, and every- 
one who is in love 
with love is seek- 
ing the flame in the 
darkness.” 


While Mrs. Ackroyde talked Craven felt that she was thinking 
about him with an enormously experienced mind. She had been 
married twice, and was now a widow. No woman knew more 
about life and the world in a general way than she did. She was 
one of the stalwarts of the Old Guard. Craven certainly did not 
dislike her. But now he felt almost afraid of her. For he knew 
her present interest in him arose from suspicions about him and 
Lady Sellingworth which were floating through her brain. She 
had heard something; had been informed of something; some one 
had hinted; some one had told. How do such things become sus- 
pected in a city like London? Craven could not imagine how 
the Old Guard had come already to know of his new friendship 
with Lady Sellingworth. But he was now quite sure that he had 
been talked about, and that Mrs. Ackroyde was considering him, 
his temperament, his character, his possibilities in connection 
with the famous Adela, once of the Old Guard but long since 
traitress to it. 

And he felt as if he were made of glass beneath those experi- 
enced and calmly investigating eyes, as he talked steadily about 
acting tilk the bell went for the second act, and Lady Selling- 
worth and Braybrooke returned to the box. 

“Come and see me,” said Mrs. Ackroyde, getting up. “You 
never come near me. And come down to Coombe to lunch one 
Sunday.” 

“Thank you very much. I will.” 

‘And bring Adela with you!” 

With a casual nod or two, and a (Continued on page 140) 
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IS right foot jammed hard on the accelerator, Will 

Armstrong and his Italian built Sicilian fled past the 

long stands and floated into the high banked turn. 

The exhaust beat a hot echo of the crowd’s applause 
against the baked brick pavement, and the pavement flung it to 
the four winds. At four hundred miles, Armstrong had raced 
into the lead, and the crowd was with him for the last hundred 
no matter what the speed required. But the handclapping and 
cheering that sprang up as his fleet Sicilian flashed into view 
at the head of the straightaway did not reach his ears until he 
had shot past the stands. The applause swirled in behind him 
like a cloud of dust. 

“That for us, Jim?” he yelled at his mechanician, leaning side- 
a] from the wheel. Victory was in sight and exultation in his 
soul. 

Jim did not answer. His lips opened to reply, but framed a 
prayer instead. He raised a warning finger. 

Just ahead, Galligan’s Triplex had blown a tire, turned around 
twice and was now staggering drunkenly down the embankment 
in the middle of the turn. Galligan, dazed, hung to the wheel. 
His mechanician was thrown limp in the middle of the track and 


back. 


Illustrations by 
T. D. Skidmore 


lay stunned, directly in Armstrong’s path. Swerving to th 
right meant a head-on collision with the disabled Triplex. Hold 
ing the course meant killing the Triplex mechanic. 

Armstrong clutched the wheel and whirled it hard to the left 
The Sicilian, roaring eighty miles an hour, flared off the brid 
into the soft dirt. Left wheels clawed the earth, right whee 
climbed the clouds. Jim was thrown clear and unhurt. Am 
strong, pinned under the wheel, rolled over with the car throug! 
three complete sidewise somersaults. Another and luckier drive 
won the great motor derby. : 

Tens of thousands in the throng ranged round the great bid 
Speedway had seen Armstrong win the year before. A hundret 
thousand had made him unanimously favorite when he swept inl? 
the lead this time. The flashy foreign car and the sturdy Amer 
ican pilot, triumphant after four hundred miles of blindisg 
speed, had made an irresistible combination. But when th 
crowd had shuddered, murmured at his heroism, and breathet 
easier at the news that Armstrong still lived, it pounced # 
another driver and hoisted him to the pinnacle of favonts® 
The race was won—and Armstrong was forgotten. 

When he left the hospital, after six months, it was only to # 
home and remain in bed another year with an iron brace on 
When he had completely recovered, it was three ye 
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EDDIE RICKENBACKER 


World Famous American Ace 
of Air and Speedway, says: 


“ae 


‘Everyone who is interested in motors and motoring ought to 


read this story. 


By Jonathan Brooks 


from the date of the accident. Not until four years afterward 
did he hold a wheel in his hands. 

“He'll never come back to the track,” was the sympathetic 
word that found its way through a shoulder-shrugging motor 
world. “They never come back” is an axiom that may be 
answered only with facts. Armstrong went into road driving asa 
means of livelihood, and established many cross-country records. 

When the war came on, as we say in fiction when we are lacking 
not only in space but in knowledge of statecraft, and cannot tell 
in any detail whether it was pushed, pulled, shoved, lugged, 
thrust or wished upon us, Armstrong went into aviation. 

As one of the greatest of American aces, they made a hero of 
him, pinned medals on his chest, féted him with food and flat- 
‘ery, carried him about the country for lectures and mass meet- 
ings and voted him the pride of the motor-racing industry. 
Finally, they brought him back to the track. It is here that 
this story begins. 

John M. Kirk, president of the Welton Motor Company, 
stuck his head out of the door of his private office, in one corner 
of the assembling room, and yelled over the din, “Oh, Joe!” 

; Then he went back into his little cubby-hole, relighted the 
Stub of a cigar, rummaged through some papers, mostly state- 
ments marked ‘Please remit,” put his feet on his desk, folded his 


I believe it is the most graphic word picture 
of an automobile race ever published—and the most accurate.” 


bad Little Car 


TD. 


Naomi guessed the meaning of his signal 
and her heart swelled with pride. 


hands behind his head and leaned back in his swivel chair. An 
expression partly hope, partly despair and partly dogged and 
defiant courage was on his face. Joe Jordan, factory super- 
intendent, entered. 

Kirk spoke without taking his feet off the desk. “Sit down, 
Joe, and let’s talk this thing over. It’s got me stumped.” 

“What? The race?” 

“Veah,” and Kirk blew a cloud of smoke at an electric light 
bulb in the wall. ‘You see, Joe, the thing has come down to 
this: We’re strapped. We’ll be through in three months at the 
rate we’re going. We'll be through sooner than that unless we 
can satisfy Jenkins. The company’s credit is no good, and the 
only way I can build it up is to throw in what little property 
I’ve got myself. And, Joe, I just can’t do that. We're selling 
some cars right along, and our dealers report a fair prospect. 
We might. pull through if we didn’t have any extra expense. 
But if we go into the race, which Jenkins says we mustn’t, and 
don’t make a showin’, and spend about $25,000, we'll be up 
against it hard. I don’t know what to do.” 

“Well, there’s the advertisin’ the race gets us, and the good 
will with our owners. And mebbe,” said Jordan reflectively, 
“we could make a showin’. I figure any car that can run 
the five hundred miles on the track and keep goin’ wil finish 
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84 Not a Bad Little Car 


somewhere. This Welton may not be a crack car like some of 
these high-priced foreign machines, but it will run. It’s not a 
bad little car.” 

“That’s what Welton said when he persuaded me to sell out 
the bank up home and take the company off his hands,’ Kirk 
replied, smiling grimly. ‘“‘‘It’s not a bad little car,’ he said. 
‘The kind of a car to make or sell or buy is the car that nobody 
can say anything against,’ he said. ‘That’s the Welton. It’s 
not a bad little car.’ Well, understand, I’m not knocking it. 
I know you designed it, but it’s got to be more than ‘not a bad 
car.’ We’ve got to prove it’s a darned good car, or we can’t sell 
it. And if we can’t sell it, no use making it any more.” 

Jordan spoke up: “You said it. We gotta show the world. 
That’s why we oughta be out there in that race. If we could 
only get some money 

“Now, wait a minute, Joe.” Kirk held up one hand. “TI sold 
out in the bank to take over stock in this company. But I’m 
down to the limit. Suppose I sell either one of the two farms 
I got left up in Cass County, and then we go broke? What then? 
I’m out a fortune, or what would be called one where I come from. 
You’re out your time and your effort and your idea. You're 
a young man and you’ve got more time 
and efforts and ideas. But I’m an old 
man, and where would I get another 
living? That’sall. Don’t think ’ma 
quitter, Joe,” he said apologetically. 

The door opened, and a pretty, curly 
blonde head appeared. 

“Ts the funeral over yet?” Naomi 
Kirk asked, smiling. Without waiting 
for an answer she entered the room, 
walked over to her father’s chair, ran 
her fingers through his hair to 
muss it thoroughly and sat 
down. Kirk looked at her af- 
fectionately. 

“Well, Mr. Kirk, I gotta be 
goin’,” said Jordan, ducking 
his head to the girl. 

“No, wait a minute. We'll 
have a meeting of the stock- 
holders right now and settle 
this thing,’ Kirk declared. 
“T’ve already called up Jen- 
kins, and he’ll be right here. 
You might rustle an- 
other chair, Joe.” 

By the time Jordan 
returned with a chair 
* Jenkins had appeared, 
~  adour, grizzled, elderly 
man with a discourag- 
ing bristly mustache. 
The atmosphere had 
not been any too 
cheerful before his ap- 


“Right where I turned off the track to dodge that 
man, Armstrong said, “something gets hold 
of me. I can't drive past that place.” 


pearance. When he set foot inside the door, the gloom was 
thicker than cup grease. 

“Sit down, Mr. Jenkins,” said Kirk. ‘‘We wanted to get 
together for a few minutes to decide this race business once and 
for all, and I thought——” 

“Well, I’m against it, first, last and all the time,” snapped 
Jenkins. Jordan’s face fell and the smile left Naomi’s lips. 
She turned a studious frown on the positive Mr. Jenkins. 

“Of course,” began Kirk, musing, “there’s nothing to pre- 
vent us from outvoting you if we wish.” 

“And of course, there’s nothing to prevent my asking for a 
receiver either,” retorted Jenkins sharply. ‘This company 
owes me rent on this building now, for four months. And it 
owes me on an old note that Welton talked me into signing. Go 
ahead and outvote me, if you want to.” He glared at the three 
for a moment after issuing this ultimatum. Then he spoke 
again: ‘Anyway, what’s the sense of it? Kirk, you’ve been 
a banker. How you can figure on spending money for a race 
when you’ve got no money and no credit to speak of, is more 
than I can understand. This company’s not good for anything. 
All it’s got is hope, and mighty little of that. I’m sorry I got 
any stock. Id sell it for twenty cents on the dollar——” 

“T’ll take it at that price,” came a clear, determined voice, 
Kirk almost tumbled off his chair and Jordan’s mouth fell open, 
as they both looked at Naomi to see if she was still in her senses, 
She ignored them both and looked straight at Jenkins. Her 
soft blue eye had taken on a glint of tempered steel. The hitherto 
sharp-spoken Jenkins floundered. 

“Well—why—why——”’_ He was bewildered. 

“You say you'll sell at twenty cents on the dollar. I say I'll 
buy at that figure,” exclaimed Naomi. ‘Mr. Jordan, here, and 
father are witnesses to both statements. You have $30,000 in 
stock, and at twenty cents, that will be $6,000.” 

“Yes, but you see—why—I ” Jenkins was still pumping 
for breath. 

“Right?” She spoke sharply this time, still gazing straight 
at him. 

“Yes, and that means cash,” replied Jenkins, recovering him- 
self in a measure. “But what’s up? Are you people cooking 
up something on me? Have you got something up your sleeves 
I don’t know about?”’ He was looking suspiciously from Naomi 
to Jordan and the president of the company. 

Before either Jordan or Kirk could say a word, Naomi replied: 

“Joe may have, or Dad may,” she said, in a tantalizing way, 
“but I have nothing up my sleeve except a foolish desire to buy 
your stock. How soon can you deliver?” 

“Well, if that’s the way you feel about it,” Jenkins fairly 
whined, ‘“‘as soon as I can go to the bank and get it out of my box. 
But what’s the terrible rush?” 

“There isn’t any, except that I’m going to vote your stock, 
when you produce it, along with mine, in favor of going into the 
big race with the Welton cars.” 

Jordan’s hopes were bubbling over, but Kirk was taken aback 
by the suddenness and decisiveness of his daughter’s action. He 
fumbled for words. 

Jenkins stamped pettishly out of the little office. Nothing 
was said for a moment after he had jerked the door shut behind 
him. Jordan was the first to speak. 

“Gee, this is great stuff!” he declared enthusiastically. 
“Look at the publicity! ‘Girl Magnate Backs Welton for Big 
Race.’ Gosh, that’s what helps sell 
cars, Mr. Kirk! ‘Confidence in Little 
Car Causes Her to Pledge Fortune.’ 
Whoops!” 

“Now, Joe,” 
and Mr. Kirk held 
up his hand. 

“Confidence, 
pooh, and _for- 
tune, piffle! 
There’s about 4 
much of one as 
the other, Joe.” 
said Naomi. 

“But why did 
you do it, Naomi? 
You might have asked 
my advice,” Kirk said 


in mild reproach. 

“Because I don’t like Mr. ‘Jenkins, and 
because if we’re in this business we’re in it 
to win, not to sit around and wonder why 
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“T'll take it at that price,’ came a clear, determined voice. Kirk almost tumbled off his chair, and Jordan's 
mouth fell open, as they both looked at Naomi to see if she was still in her senses. 


we don’t make money. Now then, Dad, can you and Joe worry 
along and get through the race, some way?”’ 

“That doesn’t worry me nearly as much as your using six 
thousand dollars of your money,” said her father. 

“Don’t fret, Dad. Mom wouldn’t mind, because Mom was 
a scrapper herself. She’d jump at the chance if she were alive. 
Now, wouldn’t she, Dad?” 

The directors of the Rajah Company, makers of the great 
“Rambling Rajah” Extra Eight, were winding up a quarterly 
meeting. They were agreed upon an extra cash dividend, be- 
cause surplus was fattening in the vaults, and the world was 
their highway. Good fellowship and better cigars prevailed in 
the splendid walnut-finished library on the top floor of the factory. 
_ “Gentlemen,” said President M. Watson Fitzpatrick, “there 
1s only one other matter. At the last meeting it was left to the 
executive officers whether the Rajah should go in for racing. I 
have to report that the officers have decided a year’s racing cam- 
paign should be undertaken. If the directors agree, we will 
be glad to appropriate the sum of $200,000 for racing projects.” 
_ “Sure! Sure, go ahead,” murmured the directors, leaning back 
in their chairs. 


“We recommend that this fund bear all expenses, in order that 
winnings may be distributed among the drivers and engineers 
making the victories possible.” 

“Good. Fair enough,” grunted one director, a banker. 
The others echoed his thought. 

“Say,” asked another director, showing a spasmodic interest 
in an affair other than dividends, “ who’s going to drive these 
cars? 

“Just a moment,” said President Fitzpatrick. “T’ll call in 
the chief engineer and designer, and the advertising manager. 
They can answer any questions.” 

The advertising manager replied to the query: 

“Racing is productive of two things,”’ he explained briskly— 
“better, cars and more advertising. It produces them cheaply. 
To get the most.of the advertising possibilities we have decided 
to spare no expense in obtaining drivers. Liz Oldberg will be 
our team manager.” 

“Smart fellah,” commented the director interested in drivers. 
“But who’s going to handle the cars in the races?” 

“Well, we’ve decided on only one of the drivers at this 
time——” (Continued on pose 92) 
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ASSENGERS on an Atlantic liner were speculating as 
to the rig and motive power of a small vessel half be- 
low the horizon. They asked an English sailorman if 
he could make her out. 

“She’s a steamer,” the sailorman said, “and she hails from 


Aberdeen.” 

“And how can you tell that from 
this distance?” one of the passengers 
inquired. 

“Well,” the sailorman 
replied, “‘there’s no gulls 
following her.” 


“TT is rumored,” says 
Punch, “that an 
American millionaire has 
offered to stand all the ex- 
pense of the late war, if 
. they will agree to name 
it after him.” 


FRIEND of mine 
whom we will call 
Kingman, because that is his name, lives down on the New 
England coast and his next door neighbor is an elderly gentle- 
man, Mr. Plympton, a retired sea captain, who never parts with 
property save under pressure of the most exceptionable circum- 
stances. Mr. Plympton manages his own household expenses, 
upon the ground that if he gave his wife money, she would only 
go and spend it, for Mr. Plympton regards money as an object 
of art. He sat on his back porch one day last summer when 
Kingman returned from a fishing excursion, and as Kingman 
had caught more fish than he could use, he presented Mr. Plymp- 
ton with a couple of fine bluefish. 

“T thank you kindly,” Mr. Plympton said sourly and placed 
the fish in his ice box, which Kingman happened to notice was 
packed with ice and very little else. 

The afternoon turned out warm and Kingman suggested to his 
wife that they have some ice cream for supper. Mrs. Kingman 
replied that she would be glad to make it but they didn’t have 
enough ice. 

“That’s all right,” Kingman said. “When I gave Plympton 
those fish, his ice box was fairly bursting with ice. I'll borrow a 
piece from him.” 

He ran over to Mr. Plympton’s back porch where Mr. Plymp- 
ton was still sitting. 

“Mr. Plympton,” he began, “‘we want to 
make some ice cream over to the house, and 
we're all out of ice. I thought maybe you 
would oblige us with a small piece.” 

Mr. Plympton never rose from his 
seat. 

“T hate like sin to refuse you, Mr. King- 
man,” he said, “but the fact is I’ve got a 
couple of fish to keep.” 


"THE old Broadway Central Hotel was, 
and for all I know still is, the scene of 
many anxious meetings held by the New 
York creditors of out of town merchants, 
and at the last one I attended before I for- 
sook the law, a committee reported as to 
the financial condition of a Chicago trades- 
man. The chairman of the committee said 


that the bankrupt had furnished him with a list of all his 
debtors but he seemed unwilling to give the names of the per- 


sons to whom he owed money. Instead he told the chairman 
the following story: 
8h 


Stories 


1 That Have Made 
. le Laugh 


“An old man was dying back in Europe somewhere, and he 
gathered his children around him and said: 

“*Listen, kinder, I am dying and I know I’m dying, so there- 
fore I will tell you the names of all those people that owe me 
money. 

“After he had finished the eldest son said, ‘Now, Popper, you 
are dying and you know you're dying, so you should please tell us 
the names of those people which you owe money 2.’ 

“And the dying man replied, ‘Let them die, and they will tell 
you. 


[N the days when a condition of drunkenness could be acquired 
at much less expense if with no greater ease than today, the 
late Colonel Ingersoll was cross-examining a witness who stated 
on direct examination that the defendant was intoxicated. 

“At what state of intoxication was he when you saw him?” 
the Colonel asked. 

The opposing attorney objected to Colonel Ingersoll’s question 
upon the ground that the law recognized only sobriety and in- 
toxication, and that there were no such phenomena as stages of 
intoxication. 

“Tf your honor pleases,” Colonel Ingersoll said, ‘‘I submit that 
there are five distinct stages of intoxication. They are as fol- 
lows: the jocose, the bellicose, the morose, : 


the lachrymose and the comatose.” “Tt, 
The Court directed the witness to an- ls meen 


swer the question. 


NE of A. H. Woods’s company ( 
managers had been troubled \ 

by a member of a trotipe who i 
never went to bed till 
daybreak, and conse- 
quently at every 
Wednesday and Satur- 
day matinée, the curtain 
had to be held for him 
until he was routed out 
of his belated slumbers G!: 
by some fellow actor and 
literally dragged over to 
the theater. At last the manager himself went over to the 
hotel room at eleven o’clock one matinée day, and of course 
the actor was asleep. The manager shook him by the shoulder 
and proceeded to lecture him roundly. 

“You're ruining your prospects, and 
what’s more you’re ruining your health,” 
the manager said. ‘“Here’s your hand 
mirror. Just look at yourself. You're a 
wreck.” 

By mistake, however, the manage! 
handed him a hairbrush instead of the 
mirror, but the actor was too sleepy to 
notice it. He turned the hairbrush 
around and critically examined the 
bristles. 

“T look all right,” he said,- “barring that 
I need a shave.” 


At the present time,” the bootlegger 
said, “I have on hand a large assort- 

ment of Scotch and rye whisky, gin, Bacar- 
di rum, vermouth and all kinds of liqueurs 
such as créme de menthe, Benedictine, 
chartreuse or curacao.” 

“Have you any absinthe?” the customer asked. 

“T should say not,” the bootlegger indignantly replied. “It’s 
against the law to sell absinthe.” 
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By 
MONTAGUE GLASS 


—the Famous Humorist 


I seem J. MONTAGUE said that he knew a man out in Port- 
land, Oregon, who was a firm believer in faith healing. One 
day he met the son of a friend who still resorted to doctors for the 
treatment of disease. 

‘“How’s your father?” he asked. 

“He’s real sick,” the young man replied. 

“Pshaw!” the firm believer said, “Ire only thinks he’s 
sick.” 

A week or so later he met the same young man. 

“How’s your father today?” he asked. 

“He thinks he’s dead,” the young man replied. 


A DEAF old lady sat herself down in one of the seats 

of a Scotch church and propped up an ear trumpet 

of large dimensions by way of hearing the 

sermon in comfort. The sexton tiptoed 

down the aisle and frowned severely at her. 
“One toot and you’re oot,” he said. 


you will remember the story by O. 
Henry called, I think, “A Municinal 
Record,” in which an old colored hackman 
kills one of the most prominent drunkards 
and wife beaters of a small southern city, 
and when the decedent’s acquaintances 
viewed the remains, nobody could speak 
well of him except one man who went to : 
school with him and said that at that time he was a first rate 
speller. Bob Wildhack matched this yarn with one about an 
Irish publican, who had also been the village money lender and 
rack-renter. At his wake, the neighbors were stumped to say 
something good about him. The best that anybody could do 
with the situation was to say, “‘Well, Mike is gone,” and then 


_ try hard not to smile. However there was an old lady who was 


determined to eulogize the deceased. She gazed long and 


_earnestly at the bier, and said at last: 


“Don’t he make the nice quiet looking corpse!’’ 


PERHAPS the classic example of barroom amnesia is that of 
the two drunken men who held the following dialogue: 

1st Drunk: Do you know George Robinson? 

2nd Drunk (after a period of earnest deliberation): No. What’s 
his name? 

1st Drunk (suddenly awakened from a coma into which he had 
lapsed during the period of 2nd Drunk’s cogitation): Who? 

2nd Drunk (deliberates some more, and then gives up): I dunno. 


THs story is told of a prominent comedian who died last year. 
He had been married and divorced so many times that in 

telling a member of the Lambs Club about his matrimonial ex- 
periences, he once said: “And then in 1893 I married that dark 
girl out in Seattle. You know the oneI mean. I’ve forgotten 
her name but her father used to run the old Olympic Café.” 

That, however, is not the story. It seems that he and his com- 
pany had a lay-over one Sunday in Portland, Maine, and for the 
novelty of the thing, he went to church with the company mana- 
ger. The minister was a young man and preached a sermon on 
matrimony. 

“What did you think of that spiel the dominie gave us?” the 
manager asked when they came out. 

“Tt was all right as far as it went,” the comedian said, “but I 
wish to God I knew as little about it as he does.” 


A COLORED watchman at a grade crossing was a witness for 
the reilroad company during the trial of an accident case. 
Both on direct and cross-examination he testified that he had 


swung a lantern for at least three minutes prior to the passing 
of the train, and that in spite of this warning, the plaintiff’s 
deceased husband had driven across the track. 

For more than two hours he was subjected to 4 severe cross- 


examination. Every conceivable question was asked 
him by the plaintiff’s attorney, but his testimony re- 
mained unshaken. The lantern was offered in evi- 
dence, and the witness testified just how he held it 
and the manner in which he waved it, and after he 
retired from the stand, the jury was so convinced of 
his truthfulness that they brought in a verdict for the 
defendant. 

“Tell me, Sam,” the attorney for the railroad 
company said as he congratulated him later with 
a ten dollar bill, “didn’t you feel nervous on the 
stand?” 

“T sho did, Boss,” the perfect witness re- 
plied. ‘‘I was scared to death that some- 
body was going to ask me if that there 
lantern was lighted.” 


Koss have long served as inspiration for 
the jokester of every country. It was 
in London that a lodger remonstrated with 
his landlady in this way: 

“Mrs. Whittaker the eggs I had this 
morning were rather whiffy.” 

“Some gentlemen likes ’em with a bit of 
a tang to ’em, sir,” Mrs. Whittaker explained apologetically. 

“Perhaps they do,” the lodger said, “but I like mine 
bland.” 


I WAS crossing on the Cedric in the summer of 1910 when a 
wireless bulletin was posted in the companionway stating 
that the late Mayor Gaynor had been seriously wounded by a 
lunatic on board a steamer in Hoboken, N. J., just as the 
Mayor was about to leave for Europe. Everybody was ex- 


tremely shocked by the news, with the exception of a Scotch - 


manufacturer who_ gazed long and earnestly at the bulletin 
board. 

“T wonder in a case like that,” he said at last, “would they 
let him have the passage money back.” 


A GENTLEMAN in the garment business was telling about 
the suburban home he had just bought. 

“The grounds is fixed up with flowers something elegant like a 
cemetery already,”’ he 
said, “and what a 
wonderful dining 
room we got it. We 
could sit down there 
to dinner thirty-five 
people God forbid.” 


N Aberdeen, a man 
went into a chemist 
shop and said to the 
proprietor, “I want 
three penn’orth of car- 
bolic acid.” 

The proprietor 
thought he saw a case 
of impending suicide. 

“What do you want 
it for?” he asked. 

“Tuppence,” the 
Scotsman replied. 
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with a silk dress on and pearls in my ears. 
To marry a gorgio myself, though, is a 
different thing!” 

The crone nodded, drawing long whifis 
at her black pipe. 

“Ay, that’s the difference! I’m glad 
you’ve thought over it, little daughter. 
Cyprian has a look like your grand- 
father—very straight and tall.” 

Berzil shrugged mischievously. 

“He’d not be worse, though, for a little 
more money!— But when the rye 
comes—” she leaned towards her 
grandmother wheedlingly, ‘‘you’ll give 
him a good dukkerin? He'll give you 


(Continued from page 75) 


He faced back towards the fire, then 
startled, for he saw his fugitive Gypsy 
herself in the shadows at the far end of the 
tent. The fire, leaping up, gleamed on her 
scarlet skirt and kerchief, glittered on the 
gold coins of her necklace and in the deep 
pools of her eyes. 

“See, brother! It flew!” she laughed, 
coming out of the shadows. She settled 
herself down beside him, cross-legged on 
the ground. “TI had to go so far after it 
I’ve just got back, brother. When did 
you come?” She looked up at him side- 
wise. He felt again the strange lure of her 
eves, though he saw them but a second, 


plenty of silver, if you tell him what’s 
in your heart.” 

““Tatcho!”” the crone admired, her 
withered hands lifted. “Why should 
you ask me to bewitch him? But will 
he come, do you think?” 

The girl smiled dreamily into the fire. 

“‘ Ay,” muttered the sibyl at last, ‘‘He 
will come! He will come! The moon 
has looked on a stranger. And the wind 
brings word of him, too. He’s on his 
way little daughter!” 


Zingaresca. 

The fire flared fitfully, casting gigan- 
tic shadows against the tent-cloth. The 
girl startled, looking about her fearfully, 
as the sorceress mumbled over her palm. 

“See! The beautiful fortune I’m tell- 
ing you, sweet little lady! The hand- 
some dark man is bringing the ring 
tomorrow—a beautiful ring—two stones 
in it sparkling like sunshine.” 

“Dick’s ring has two diamonds set in 
platinum,” the girl whispered to her 
brother breathlessly. “‘ He’s bringing it 


HERE are some of the gypsy 

words appearing in this 
story, that Miss Herrick could 
not make head or tail out of 
when the ouija board gave 
them toher. She had to look 
them up afterward to find out 
what they meant. 

Gorgio: One who is not a gypsy. 

Rye: A gentleman. 

Reia: Sir. 

Rani: Lady. 

Dordi! A word meaning ‘‘ Look!”’ 
or ‘* See!’”’ 

Tatcho! A gypsy exclamation like 
our Welland good! ”’ or 
“All right!” 

Dukkerin: Fortune telling. 

Avali! Yes. 

Weila! Miss Herrick could not find 
this word in any gypsy 
dictionary, but the ouija 
board afterward told her 
it meant Woe!”’ 


tomorrow! I’m frightened, Frank!” 

“See! I’ve given your sweet little sister 
this beautiful fortune, because the wizards 
told it to me just as I’ve told it to her. 
They’re at my ears again now, saying 
strange things about the handsome fair 
gentleman that sits close by her side— 
that’s yourself, reia. It’s a beautiful 
fortune, also—better, even, than hers— 
much gold and great fame.” 

She reached for his hand, stroking his 
fingers with her own, soothingly. ‘‘Ay, 
they’re long, strong, and slender, reia. I 
see songs in them. I hear songs in my 
ears 

“Ay, it’s a long road to go, but there’s 
greatness at the end of it. Gypsies, 
though, reia, sing better right here in 
these woods. See! There’s a_ song 
gypsies know that a gypsy can sing to you. 
I see that she’s been singing it already, 
reia, to your heart. She’s the partner to 
take to get this great fortune. She can 
teach you gypsies’ songs because she 
sings them herself. See if your runaway 
gypsy’s a good gypsy, reia! See if it’s not 
Cyprian’s gypsy that’s just come into the 
tent. How can you make gypsies’ songs, 
when you can’t speak gypsies’ speech?” 

Frank startled and looked -towards the 
tent-entrance, seeing through it only the 
moonlight. A gust of music swirled again 
through the tent. This, then, was the old 
woman’s meaning!—this wild, dancing 
‘music was Cyprian’s gypsy!—he thought 
he had caught her himself, still, he saw, 
she eluded him. 


felt them beckon him, sweetly and subtly, 
down a long starlit road . . . 

The crone droned on. 

““_T came only just now. I came here 
to find you.” 

“That’s sweet of you!” 

“Your grandmother says you’re to 
teach me gypsy songs.” 

“Granny’s tedious sometimes, but she 
tells beautiful fortunes.” 

His sister had to speak a third time 
before he heard her and answered. 

“Yes, sis! I’m coming!” but slowly, it 
seemed, for he still sat by the fire. 

The girl stooped. She took from her 
shoe its red ribbon lacing and laid it over 
his knees. 

“See, reial”’ she said. “It’s a present to 
take away with you. It means something 
good to a gypsy. See if it brings good to 
you.” 


Andante e con grazio 

“See, brother!”’ Berzil looked up from 
the rock on which she was sitting. Her 
switch, poised over the water, dropped 
pearls back into the stream. ‘ You’ve 
been here now a long time and you 
should speak Romany better. Can’t you 
say something sweet to me now in good 
gypsy, brother?” 

Frank’s pulses leaped to the lure. He 
leaned over her ardently. 

“See, sister! There’s just one speech 


I know that’s the same in all tongues.” 
His eager lips touched her cheek. 


But 
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there was a scarlet splash in the river. 
The brilliant figure stood just out of his 
reach, ankle-deep in the stream. 


(“‘ The dictation began,”’ Miss Herrick ex- 
plains, “with a gypsy word which I had great 
difficulty in getting. At last I made it out. 
It was the gypsy salutation to a gypsy, the 


board told me, meaning ‘sister.’”’) 
“Sarishan, sister.” 
“That’s very poor Romany!” she 


pouted. “‘Can’t a poor gypsy girl sit in 

the sun on a pretty white rock without a 

gorgio coming between and casting a 

shadow? Dordi! though, you should put 
back what you’ve stolen. That’s the 
way good gypsies do!” 

Frank smiled. She wasn’t so offended, 
then, after all, for she was tempting him 
further. But—he looked down at his 
shining calfskins 

“Tf you'll come back to the bank—! 

I can’t walk in the water!” 

““A gypsy would do it. You’re no 
Romany, brother, for all of my teach- 
ing!’’ She shook her head at him, be- 
witchingly, dubiously. “I’m afraid 
you'll never sing Romany songs.” 

The musician winced. As his mother, 
too, had pointed out only a shade more 
obviously in the letter his sister had 
brought him, he had already idled three 
weeks away with these gypsies without 
apparently being any nearer catching 
their music than he was when he came. 

The gypsy came cautiously back. 

“See, brother! If you’ll sing me a 
gypsy song today, I'll give you a kiss— 
tomorrow!”’ she promised him archly. 

“T haven’t any instrument here to 
play it on,” he evaded, his eyes, though, 
drinking their fill of her beauty. 
“There’s Cyprian’s fiddle!” 

But he shook his head, frowning slightly, 
as if the arch suggestion disturbed him. 

“T can’t play a fiddle!” 

The gypsy’s eyes danced. 

“Ah, well, till you play something, 
brother, you won’t be a good gypsy.” 

“T can play the piano.” 

She shrugged in disdain. 

“No piano for me, brother! A gypsy 
plays always on strings, unless he’s. lived 
so long with the gorgios he’s caught some 
of their ways.” But a thought seemed to 
strike her. “Do you get much money by 
it, brother?” 

Again Frank felt himself wince. 

“Not so much as I hope to get by and by 
hora I put out the gypsy music I’m getting 

ere.” 

Again Berzil seemed to reflect. Then 
she drew a deep breath. 

“Ah, well! Granny said there was gold 
at the end of that road! But if I were you, 
reia, I’d make faster speed down it. 
Don’t you think you’re wasting a deal of 
time here in the woods?” 

He looked at her, astonished, but her 
face was innocent of ulterior intention. 

“Why, no! I’m getting material every 
day for my Romany Rhapsody—that’s 
what I’m going to call, Berzil, my song 
about you.” It really, he secretly re- 
assured himself, meant little that he had 
composed nothing here. Hadn’t granny 
herself said he would find his songs at the 
end of the road? Of course, they would 
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She’s m girl and I’m her beau 
Else ao d not be blushing so. 
We will marry, live so gs 
And have our Camp il’s every day! 


“Str, 
MARK mec Nos. 47:53, 4648! 


The big moment ) 


The first impression tells the story. Start the 
dinner right and it’s almost certain to be a success. 
Begin with a spicy plateful of Campbell's Tomato 
Soup and see what a glow of pleasure goes round 
the table. You can count on everybody liking 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Nature seems to have singled out the tomato as 
one of her special pets and only the flawless, juicy 
ruddy fruit is used in Campbell’s. With a rich tomato 
puree are blended velvet creamery butter, glistening 
' granulated sugar, tasty herbs and spices—a pleasure 
you cannot resist! 
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almost sing themselves under his fingers 
when he got back to his piano. “‘When I 
compose your song, Berzil, and play it in 
public, I shall see you sitting here in your 
red dress on that white rock with the blue 
of the mountains and river behind you. IfI 
can get you and the camp as it looks at 
night and the river and hills and Cyprian’s 
fiddle into my music, I'll have something 
that’ll rival the No. 2 Rhapsody.” 

“Ay, Cyprian’s fiddle!” the gypsy 
agreed, without seeming malice. 

The musician gave her a quick glance of 
not wholly professional jealousy. 

“You see,” she looked up at him slyly, 
“‘Cyprian’s jealous, too.” 

“Why, he needn’t be afraid! All I want 
is your music!” he stopped suddenly 
short, for the gypsy leaned towards him 
and laid her slender brown fingers on his 
arm. Their touch subtly thrilled him. 

“All, reia?”’ she repeated. “Is that all, 
brother, you’re wanting?” The scales 
seemed to fall from his eyes. Yet the 
thing was preposterous. 

“Why, you can’t mean he’s jealous? 
That he thinks you like him?” 

The gypsy shaded her eyes from the sun. 

“Gypsies think strangely sometimes, 
don’t they, reia? But, see, brother! 
Cyprian’s ragged today, but tomorrow, 
maybe, he'll buy him fine clothes and a 
beautiful fiddle and a watch like yours, 
brother, that tells time as good as the 
sun.’ 

“Then I dare say. you'll return his 
strange liking.” More preposterous still 
to himself, there was pique in Frank’s 
voice. 

“Gypsies don’t see gypsies’ clothes as 
their fortune, brother,” the gypsy said 
imperturbably. “That’s the way gorgios 
do! But it’s all right to wear them—” 
she sighed very deeply,—‘if a gypsy can 
buy them! I myself like beautiful clothes. 
I'd like a red velvet cloak and a new red 
woolen skirt and a string of beautiful 
beads—amber and coral. But, dordi! 
how can I get them?” Her shoulders 
heaved aggrievedly. ‘‘I’ve spent all my 
money!” 

Since Frank came to the camp he had 
scattered money about him. His Romany 
friends refusing to take pay for his board, 
he had tried to make it up to them by 
gifts here and there. Berzil and _ her 
grandmother especially had benefited. 
Granny, it is true, had unabashedly 
begged, but Berzil had received more 
without seeming to ask for it. A hint of 
some trifle she desired was sufficient. 
These small sums made a total Frank had 
wondered at sometimes, yet now, when 
he saw Berzil’s eyes lift to his with a 
child’s innocent wistfulness, his hand went 
again into his pocket, bringing out a small 
roll of bills. He counted them doubtfully. 

“Tt’s all I have by me,” he smiled at her 
ruefully. ‘It won’t go very far, will it, 
buying a woman’s clothes?” 

The gypsy’s eves sparkled. 

“Oh, ay,” she said eagerly. ‘‘It’ll buy 
the cloak and maybe the beads. I dare 
say you'll have some more soon, won’t you, 
reia? =Then you can get me the other 
things.” 

“There’s something else,” he began to 
say in rapid, passionate utterance, ‘that 
I wish you’d let me give you, Berzil. 
Don’t you remember granny’s telling that 
night about some one giving a ring to my 
sister?” 


The gypsy sat motionless, her glowing 
lips slightly parted, her bottomless eyes 
searching his. 

“Tt has two diamonds set in platinum— 


two suns, don’t you remember your 
grandmother said?—sparkling on water—”’ 
he stumbled over the words, disconcerted 
by her silence, ‘‘I—won’t you let me give 
you one like it?” 

Still the gypsy sat silent. Her lips, 
though, began quivering. Something 
hung on the fringe of her lashes like the 
pearl of a tear. Off in the woods came 
the wild cry of a fiddle—high, plain- 
tive, and piercingly sweet, it seemed to 
call, bird-like, to a mate. The girl heard 
it, too. It was Cyprian’s fiddle. Little 
ripples of sunlight began to glance over 
her face. 

“See, brother!” she sprang up from her 
rock gleefully. “Sometime, maybe—but 
I'll take the watch first!” 

She went away into the woods, in the 
direction, he noticed, of Cyprian. As he 
stood looking after her, he felt the sharp 
pang of a wound. His eyes fell to the rock 
on which she had been sitting. Again she 
seemed to look up at him out of those 
sweet tearful eyes. What had happened 
to change her?—just that call of the fiddle! 
She had gone away, promising him nothing, 
except that he might buy her a watch! A 
queer feeling of portent overtook him. He 
stood a few minutes dejectedly, then set 
out to follow her. He had not gone far 
when he heard the sound of her voice. It 
was plaintive, beseeching. 

“Cyprian, see! Don’t you know that I 
love you? None so blind as a gypsy that 
can’t see a pateran! Why, even that 
gorgio rye has picked up the trail!” 


Furore e appassionata 

The gypsy spoke fast and furiously. 

“He’s the curse of the camp! He’s at 
your side constantly! Every time I come 
near you’re whispering together. I sup- 
pose he’s telling you then that he sees that 
I love you. Dordi! isn’t that so?” 

“Ah, no! See, Cyprian! He’s a good 
friend to us all—to you most of any. Look 
what he’s given me to buy you a beautiful 
fiddle and some fine clothes like his and 
the watch that you’ve wanted.” 

““Weila! Wd not wear so much as a 
shirt that gorgio bought me. I’d break 
my bow, if he’d paid for the fiddle. Can’t 
you see I know what’s been given for this 
money? I’d rather see you dead under the 
sod than with it in your fingers. Go buy 
yourself some thing fine with it to hide 
yourself from your eyes!” 

“Cyprian, no! He’s not the bad man 
you think him. And I’m not the bad girl. 
Listen! I’ve fooled him and schemed to 
get you this money. He’s had nothing 
back for it all but a dance and a song— 
dordi! it’s a sad song for me, if it’s cost my 
heart’s dearest!” 

The gypsy answered her scornfully. 

“Listen! Then, if you’ve fooled him, 
go give back his,money! See, Berzil! He 
came here to beguile you, not to get gypsy 
songs. I’m not so blind yet that I can’t 
pick up a pateran—the trail’s marked 
plain enough for a gorgio to see. You say 
you don’t love him, then give back his 
money. You say you took it for me:— 
give it back for me, then!” 

“Don’t ask me! I can’t doit!” Berzil’s 
voice sounded piteous. ‘See, Cyprian! 
It’s best for us to keep it. We can get 
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started now in the right way at last. Yoy 
can go to the city and play for the gorgios 
—there’s gold at the end of that road, 
granny told the rye. Many times the rye 
himself said when he heard you playing, 
‘I’d like to get Cyprian’s fiddle into my 
song!’ He can’t do that, but, dordi! yoy 
can play it yourself!” 

There was a short silence, then Cyprian 
spoke sullenly. “I won’t touch his money 
to start me ‘on any road. He’s taken more 
from me than all this money’d put back. 
He’s taken the heart from my breast and 
all joy out of playing my fiddle. I’m 
breaking my bow today and burning my 
fiddle. I’m going somewhere far away to 
hide my shamed head.” 

The eavesdropper stepped out of the 
bushes. He stood straight and tall almost 
as the tall gypsy beside him, his face 
rather white, but gamely smiling. 

“Don’t do that, Cyprian! I’m sure the 
girl loves you. She refused the ring I just 
offered her and ran away here to you. Now 
this money you’re too proud to take—” 
he stooped and picked up the roll, “I’m 
going to give back to Berzil. I want her 
to use it to buy wedding finery—her dress 
and a red velvet cloak and some beads, 
amber and coral. As for the fiddle, I'll 
send you back one from the city that’s as 
much better than yours as your music is 
better than mine. Granny spoke a true 
word the night she told my fortune, 
whether her wizards told it to her or not— 
she said see if Cyprian’s gypsy—not mine— 
was the true gypsy. I’ve seen!” He 
flinched under his smile but achieved it 
and held out his hand. ‘So, Cyprian, 
it’s not Berzil who has fooled me. It’s I 
who have fooled myself. I have to leave 
her and gypsy songs I can’t sing to you, 
brother. You and your fiddle can sing 
them to the world.” 

He was turning away without a word ora 
look for Berzil. In a scarlet flash, though, 
the girl was beside him, her brilliant face 
laughing out like the sun through a mist of 

its tears. 

“Dordi!” she admired. ‘You talk now 
like a good gypsy, brother. Maybe some- 
time by and by you'll sing us gypsies our 
songs!” 


Finale 

The brilliant auditorium held its breath 
as the music swirled and danced down its 
aisles. The mad whirl quickened to 
frenzy. It beat in giant staccato against 
the ceiling and walls, then rested abruptly, 
as gypsy dancers drop, dervish-like, on 
the ground. It came back lightly, after a 
minute, a beautiful Romany girl—a blur 
of black and scarlet against the brown 
dusty road. She danced out of the sun- 
light into the shadow, beckoning after her 
into the woods. Suddenly a fiddle called, 
sweet and plaintive, the call of a heart to 
its mate. The gypsy began to vanish. 
She tiptoed off into the woods. Behind 
her the bushes closed, rustling. Deep i 
the woods a bird called... . ; 

The vast auditorium let go the breath it 
was holding in a sound like the sign of 
regret. Then applause broke out, tardy, 
tumultuous. Two, sitting back in the rear 
of the room, began speaking together. 

“Dordil” Berzil said, her smiles break- 
ing out through her tears, “that’s the bird 
I ran after!” 

““No—it’s a bird I’ve heard sing many 
times in the woods!” 
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Lillian Russell’s Reminiscences 


free from any suggestiveness; the perform- 
ers were fine men and women and great 
artists did not hesitate to appear there. 

I had no self-consciousness the day my 
voice was tried. I did not know the extent 
of Tony’s fame and I could not know that 
out of this theater had come some of the 
best loved theatrical figures of their gen- 
eration—Helen Dauvray Ward, Nat Good- 
win, William H. Crane, Gus Williams, 
Harry and John Kernell, Jenny Yeamans, 
the French twins, Evans and Hoey, May 
and Flo Irwin, Peter Dailey, William Scan- 
lon, Dan Daly, Charles Evans, Jacques 
Kruger, Dan Collier, George S. Knight, 
Jennie Hughes, Lillie Western and many 
others. They all played Pastor’s and I 
was permitted to join their sweet, clean 
company and grow up with them—to them. 

But first I had my moment of appre- 
hension lest this glad opportunity was go- 
ing to slip away. 

“Start next week,” said Mr. Pastor when 
his director pronounced my voice perfect. 

“Oh!” I said miserably—‘‘I can’t. I 
forgot. I haven’t anything to wear on the 
stage and I don’t want my mother to know 
what I’m doing. I want to wait until I’ve 
cone something big and then surprise her.” 

Tony Pastor put a fifty collar bill into 
my hand. ‘Buy a dress with this,” he 
said. ‘‘Pay me back at the rate of ten 
dollars a week out of your salary.” 

I very quickly bought the cress—a 
white satin one—sparkling with ‘‘ bugles.” 
I thought it was the most beautiful one I 
had ever seen. I knew that wearing it, I 
could not fail. Then the question of a 
name occurred to me. I knew that if I 
used my own name, Helen Louise Leonard, 
my mother would be certain to see it. I 
told Mr. Pastor of my predicament with- 
out adding that I also felt that if I failed, 
I didn’t want it to be under my own name. 

When I went into his office the next day, 
I found Harry Sanderson, the house 
manager, awaiting me with a huge square 
of heavy cardboard on which were printed 
many names. Together we went over 
them—then suddenly, in opposite corners, 
I saw two that I liked. I fitted them to- 
gether swiftly as I spoke them aloud. 

“There,” I said, “‘they stand out above 
all other names on that board. The L’s 
in both of them make them musiczl. 
They’re easy to say and to remember, 


(Continued from page 18) 


a lucky name. 
I’m going to choose it.” p 

And thus I was re-christened as Lillian 
Russell—the name which I have always 
felt meant as much in my pursuit of success 
as all the hard work and the prayers and 
the faith I carried with me along the way. 

May and Flo Irwin were on the bill when 
I opened at Tony Pastor’s and May gave 
me my first lesson in theatrical make-up. 
Queer make-up it was in those days too, 
as judged by the modern practice. 

My first appearance did not cause me 
much alarm. I wore my beautiful new 
dress which shed a kind of illusion about 
me and made me feel that I had left be- 
hind me forever my little world of inex- 
perience. I wore my hair in a braid, with 
a bow at the back, and it created the effect 
Mr. Pastor desired when he billed me as 
“Lillian Russell, the English Ballad 
Singer.” I suppose he called me English 
because English stage people were very 
popular in America.at that time. When 
my cue came, I walked out on the stage 
and sang the songs I had sung for Mr. 
Pastor, as self-contained as though I were 
by myself, 

For more than a month I succeeded in 
appearing at Tony Pastor’s every night, 
without my mother receiving so much as 
an inkling of my new occupation. This 
was easier than it sounds because mother 
was a busy woman, much sought after for 
lectures and clubs and she was working 
very hard in the cause of equal franchise. 
So it was easy for her daughter to slip out 
of the big house each evening, all dressed 
for the stage, with an ulster over her 
dress and her white satin slippers in a 
parcel—take a Broadway stage.and get 
down to the theater in fifteen minutes. I 
was home again by eleven o’clock and I 
seldom found mother ahead of me. 

But one night at dinner I had a sudden 
premonition that something was wrong. I 
raised my eyes and found the glance ofa 
newspaperman who lived at the same 
house, fastened upon me in curiosity. His 
name was Finkelstein and he was a re- 
porter on ‘‘The New York Times” and, 
I believe, is still on that paper today, as an 
editor. He turned to speak to my mother 
and I shuddered and shivered in fear that 
my double life was about to be exposed. 

“Mrs. Leonard,” he said, “‘do you know 


that there is a girl named Lillian Russell, 
who sings at Tony Pastor’s theater, who 
looks enough like your little Nellie to be 
her sister?” 

“Really!” said my mother—a trifle bored 
—but the young man was not abashed. 

“Oh,” he declared—“ the resemblance js 
really remarkable! You ought to see her,” 

He invited her and also myself, to ac- 
company him to a performance. 

“Ts it a nice theater?” asked my mother, 

absolutely!” he assured her—and 
she was persuaded to go to see the new 
singer. On the evening intended for our 
little expedition, however, little Nellie 
developed a headache and Mother and 
Mr. Finkelstein finally departed without 
me. As soon as they were safely out of 
the house, I slipped on my pretty stage 
dress, threw my heavy coat over it, caught 
up my slippers and hastened to the theater. 

When Lillian Russell appeared, my 


.mother told us afterward, she could not 


believe her eyes. She knew it was I and 
yet she was certain it could not be. As 
soon as I spied my own little personal audi- 
ence of two, I singled them out and sang 
all my songs directly to them. In the ap- 
plause that followed—and I was beginning 
to know what tumultuous applause meant 
—I saw my mother sitting in dazed inac- 
tivity with her host, but at last, recog- 
nizing Lillian Russell, clapping madly. 

Later that night, when I quietly stole 
into our house, I felt a little uneasy as 
to the results of my deception. I had 
never before willingly misled my mother— 
but she was not angry. 

“How did you meet Mr. Pastor?” she 
asked calmly. I blurted out my little 
story of the meeting in Mrs. Rose’s room 
and my desire to surprise her. 

“How much money are you being paid?” 
she wanted to know—and when I told her 
she gasped. 

“What have you done with it?” 

I brought out my little bank book and 
showed her the entries that proved I had 
saved every cent of my salary except the 
money I had used to repay Mr. Pastor for 
the money he had loaned me to buy my 
dress. I hadn’t dared touch the balance, 
I knew in my calculating little soul that 
she would be deeply gratified at my saving 
ability. She was—and Lillian Russell was 
permitted to continue her night existence. 


The surprising story of Miss Russell’s first romance and the account of her successes in Europe 


““Who’s he?”’ persisted the director. 

“No good,” this with decision. “A 
great fellah in the war, an ace, and all that. 
But they never come back.” 

‘We should worry,” said the advertis- 
ing manager. “If he comes back far 
enough to sign a contract with us, we’ll 
hit the first page of every newspaper in 
the country.” 

And so Will Armstrong received a tel- 
egram from Liz Oldberg. 


_make up the second instalment of her intensely human narrative in the March COSMOPOLITAN. 


| Not a Bad Little Car 


(Continued from page 85) 


‘Not enough money in it to get me 
back on the track,” Armstrong wired 
back. He held: too vividly in mind his 
months in an iron brace. 

Liz Oldberg therefore climbed aboard a 
train that night and camped on Arm- 
strong’s doorstep the next morning. He 
explained how all the winnings of Rajah 
drivers were to be kept by the drivers, 
along with salaries and bonuses from the 
company. He mentioned dazzling sums, 


but Armstrong only smiled. Then he 
appealed to pride. 

“We want you, and we'll give you 
the best that our $200,000 will buy o 


build. You'll have the best and_ the 
crowd will be with you. The race 15 a8 
good as in, soon as you sign this contract. 
“That’s all very nice, but—I dont 
think I want to go back to racing.” 
“Well, I’d hate to say you was ye 
lah——”’ 
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Medicine cannot this for you— 
—- our strength and vigor depend on 


UR strength, vigor, health—and 

even the span of life itself—de- 
pend upon what we eat! This is one 
of the most startling discoveries of 
modern science. 

Medicine cannot improve and 
strengthen the entire digestive proc- 
ess, build up the body tissues, and 
keep the body clean of poisonous 
waste matter. Only certain food fac- 
tors found in fresh food can do this 
for us. Yet many American meals lack 
these necessary elements. 


Today men and women are getting 
from Fleischmann’s Yeast exactly 
these essential food factors. For 
yeast is the richest known source of 
the necessary water-soluble vitamin, 

Fleischmann’s Yeast contains elements 
which build up the body tissues, keep the 
body more resistant to disease. Also, because 
of its freshness, it helps the intestines in 
eliminating poisonous waste matter. 


Why the body needs fresh yeast 
Itis well-known that many of the things we 


what you eat 


eat have lost their valuable food properties 
through refining and other such commercial 
preparation. Fresh yeast has not been sub- 
jected to any such process—fresh yeast gives 
you the health essential food factors in all 
the potency of their fresh form. This is what 
your body tissues crave. 


What laxatives can never do 


Doctors are agreed that laxatives never re- 
move the cause of the trouble. Indeed one 
physician says that the indiscriminate use 
of cathartics is probably one of the chief 
causes of constipation. Fleischmann’s Yeast 
by its nature as a food is just the corrective 
you need. Fresh yeast, says a noted doctor, 
should be much more frequently given in in- 
testinal disturbance especially if constipa- 
tion is present. 


Hundreds of men and women who have 
long been in bondage to laxatives are now 
free. The addition of Fleischmann’s Yeast to 
their daily diet has restored normal action 
of the intestines. 


The natural waytoimprove digestion 


More and more science is coming to look on 
digestive disturbance not as a separate ail- 
ment for which one takes a drug but as a 


danger signal that something is fundamen- 
tally wrong with the habits of eating. The 
food factors which Fleischmann’s Yeast con- 
tains in fresh form improve the appetite, 
stimulate the digestion, and strengthen the 
entire digestive process. 

Because of its wonderful effect on the di- 
gestion and its laxative action Fleischmann’s 
Yeast clears the skin of pimples, blackheads, 
and boils, ailments so often due to faulty eat- 
ing. 


Popular ways of eating yeast 


Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast spread on crackers 
or bread, or nibble it plain from the cake. 
Tryit in water, hotor cold, or in fruit juices 
or milk. As milk contains the fat-soluble 
vitamin, Fleischmann’s Yeast with milk 
makes a particularly nutritious drink. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast combines well with 
almost any familiar dish on your table 


Eat 2 or 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast a 
day. You will like its fresh distinctive flavor 
and the clean wholesome taste it leaves in your 
mouth. Place a standing order with your gro- 
cer and get it fresh daily. 

Send for free booklet, ‘““The New Impor- 
tance of Yeast in Diet.” Address THE 
FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. 1602, 701 
Washington Street, New York, N. ¥. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is a food—not a medicine 


Fresh yeast has been proved by scientific 
tests to be a valuable food for/correcting run- 
down condition, constipation, indigestion 
and certain skin disorders. These original 
tests were all made with Fleischmann’sY east. 
Avoid the use of so-called yeast preparations. 
Many of these contain only a small amount 


of yeast—as little as one-tenth of a yeast cake 
—mixed with drugsand medicines. The famil- 


‘jar tin-foil package with the yellow label is 


the only form in which you can get Fleisch- 
mann’sY east for Health. Besureit’s Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. Do not be misled by yeast- 
substitutes. 
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“If you say anything like that,” cut 
in Armstrong, his eyes flashing, “you'd 
hate it harder and longer than anything 
you ever hated before.” 

“ Aw, forget it,’ Oldberg whined. “I 
don’t think y’ are. But what’ll people 


say? An ace, and all that! They won’t 
let you quit.” 
“They know I don’t quit.” 


“Yeah, but they’ll know it if you do, 
won't they?” 

That night Oldberg went back home to 
the Rajah plant with Armstrong’s signa- 
ture on a contract. 

Naomi Kirk was one of the many in the 
motor world whose heart sank as she read 


_ her morning paper and learned that Arm- 


strong was to handle a Rajah. She had 
never seen him drive a race, but she had 
heard of his exploits ever since her father 
had entered the Welton Company. She 
had admired his quiet strength at a 
banquet given in his honor when he re- 
turned to Indianapolis from France. 

“Why can’t we find some man like 
Armstrong?” she asked her father. 

“ Ain’t no such animal,” Kirk replied, 
smiling. “But old Joe, here, thinks he 
can handle a car with the next one. We'll 
see if we can find somebody, but if we 
can’t, we'll put up one of the testers on 
the other one. Little Billy Hanson, 
maybe. Best we can do, I reckon.” 

The best they could do excited nothing 
more than mild amusement among the 
racing camps at the Speedway, when the 
gates were thrown open to the crews pre- 
paring for the race. Joe Jordan had his 
friends and admirers from earlier days 
in the races, but even the most ardent of 
these refused to concede him and his 
Weltons more than a remote chance. 

The lords of the world of speed decreed 
that every car, to be eligible for the gaso- 
line derby, should be able to run at a 
speed of eighty-two miles an hour for 
four laps of the track, or ten miles. 
Two of the Rajahs were out among the 
earliest and qualified easily, running at 
the rate of ninety-five miles an hour. A 
foreign car went close to a hundred, and 
half a dozen traveled around ninety-two 
miles an hour. Joe Jordan skimmed 
through with both his Weltons, taking 
one car around at the rate of eighty- 
seven miles, and watching Billy Hanson 
do eighty-three by running the other 
wide open all the way. 

Let it be understood that the qualifying 
speed is little more than a formality. The 
rate is set at eighty-two miles for four 
laps, the qualifying trips are run, not mere- 
ly to meet the eighty-two mile require- 
ment, but to see how much faster the cars 
will run for ten miles and stand up under 
the strain. 

Will Armstrong was one of the last to 
attempt qualification. 

“Here,” proclaimed Oldberg to his 
crew as Armstrong rumbled out on the 
track, ‘‘is where we see some speed. This 
baby will travel.’”’ 

The Rajah was away with a roar, cross- 
ing the starting line at ninety miles. 

In a long race, speed on the turns is 
suicide. No car will stand the strain. 
For one lap, however, the driver may 
take the banks with the throttle open 
wide, provided only that he handles the 
wheel carefully. Armstrong knew he 
was not in a race, but the qualifying 
round produced much the same sensa- 


tion. The terrific speed reminded him 
of another day. He eased the pressure 
on the accelerator as he swung at the first 
bank. 

The car took the first turn slowing 
down, and headed along the banked sur- 
face of the track for the second turn. 
There was no pick-up. Armstrong, sight- 
ing the way, suddenly broke into a cold 
sweat. Was that a man on the track? 
There in front of him? Or was it imagina- 
tion? His eyes, back behind the goggles, 
almost burst from their sockets, straining 
to tell him the truth. 

Involuntarily, unconsciously, Arm- 
strong’s foot lifted from the accelerator. 
The car slackened speed. It rolled along 
and seemed to veer slightly toward the 
inner rail. That same instant Armstrong 
recovered, brushed the mental picture from 
his eyes, and stiffened the pressure of his 
foot on the accelerator. The car picked 
up quickly hurtled round the second turn 
and, half-way down the back straightaway, 
was running close toa hundred. Armstrong 
had the throttle at the limit on the last 
two turns, and rushed down the track to 
the finish line fairly flying. Teeth gritting, 
and muscles tensed, he forced the powerful 
Rajah to its utmost. 

But his rush of speed came too late. As 
he rolled back to the finish line and the 
pits, conscious of failure, he broke into 
such a cold sweat as he had never known, 
either on track or in the air. He knew he 
had fallen short. 

“Sorry I couldn’t reach the hundred,” 
he said, absently, to Oldberg, as he stepped 
out of the car. 

“Hundred?” snarled Oldberg. ‘‘ You 
didn’t even reach ninety.” He eved the 
abstracted Armstrong in white heat. 

“What’s the big idea?” demanded 
Oldberg, grabbing him by the arm. 
Whatja stop on that first turn for?” 

Armstrong’s thought went back to the 
first turn, where his foot had lifted in- 
voluntarily, and the car had slowed per- 
ceptibly. 

“Oldberg,” he said, calmly, his face 
white, “I’m  sorry—but I can’t drive 
your Rajah.” 

“T’ll tell the world you can’t,”’ Oldberg 
declared. “Not if I have anything to say 
about it. You’re fired!” 

Naomi Kirk put down her copy of the 
morning paper in surprise, and took a long 
breath. Will Armstrong out? That surely 
meant a better chance for the Weltons! 
But, then, if he did not drive a Rajah, why 
couldn’t he—but she did not finish putting 
the question to herself. Instead, she rose 
from the breakfast table, put on her hat, 
almost ran to the garage and in a jiffy 
was on the road to the Speedway. Arriv- 
ing in the grounds she sought out Joe 
Jordan at the Welton camp. 

“Joe!” she called. ‘Mr. 
please!” 

Jordan took off his cap and wiped his 
face on his sleeve. 

“Joe, what about Will Armstrong?” 

“He’s not going to drive.” 

“Why?” 

“Can’t say, but if I was to make a guess, 
I’d say it was because he had a bad acci- 
dent once. They don’t come back, not 
after bad accidents.” 

“What accident did he have?” 

“Drove off the track to keep from hit- 
tin’ a man.” 

““Oh,” she considered the situation with 


Jordan— 
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brows puckered. Then she smiled her ap- 
pealing smile. ‘‘Couldn’t he help us out, 
if he won’t be driving a Rajah?” 

Jordan whistled in astonishment before 
he spoke. 

“Why—why, Lord, yes, ma’am. I'll 
say he could. But then, he won’t.” 

Without waiting to say more, Naomj 
turned and raced in the direction of the 
Rajah camp. There she learned that 
Armstrong had just gotten his things and 
had driven away. 

Naomi shot out of the grounds in her 
sturdy little roadster as if she were starting 
a five hundred mile race of her own. 
Reaching the suburbs she hesitated, but 
as she turned into'a long avenue running 
directly to the heart of town, she was 
rewarded by the sight of a big green car roll- 
ing swiftly along in front of her. She put 
on speed, drew steadily alongside, held out 
her left hand, drew in toward the curb 
and brought her car to a standstill. As 
Armstrong rolled alongside, she leaned 
out over the side of her car and motioned 
to him. He swung in to the curbing and 
stopped, then got out and walked slowly 
back to the little Welton. Naorri, noting 
his bewilderment, stepped out. She 
smiled a friendly, salesmanlike smile. 

“You’re Mr. Armstrong, aren’t you?” 
she asked, and put out her right hand. 
“Tam Naomi Kirk.” 

“I’m glad to know you, Miss Kirk,” 
Armstrong replied, taking off his cap. 

“Mr. Armstrong,” she said, “I stopped 
you because I wanted to get your help.” 

‘“What can I do?” he asked, interrupt- 
ing eagerly. 

‘Help us at the Speedway.” 

Armstrong’s smile gave place to an ex- 
pression of hurt perplexity. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, help us win the race with the 
Welton.” 

“Oh, oh, I see,’”’ he said, gathering his 
impressions slowly. ‘‘You’re Miss Kirk 
of the family that owns the Weltons.” 

He brushed one hand across his fore- 
head. When he spoke, he labored with 
his words. 

“You ask me?” he queried, in doubt. 
“After what has happened—to me?” 

“We know what has happened,” she 
declared, ‘“‘and it makes no difference 
in our opinion. We think you’re the one 
man, the only man, that can save our car,” 
She waited a moment before speaking. 
again. 

“Tf we could get you to drive—why, 
Daddy and Joe would give an ear apiece, 
if they could get you to take one of the 
cars! If an ear would do you any good,” 
she added, smiling. 

“Better give me a nerve apiece, accord- 
ing to what the crowd’s saying,”’ muttered 
Armstrong. 

He raised his eyes an instant to look at 
her, but lowered them again as she met 
his gaze honestly and frankly. 

“Listen, Miss Kirk, I’d like to tell you 
about this,” he said in a rush of impulse. 
“You’d know what I was talking about. 
Why couldn’t I tell you the whole thing? 
I haven’t told any one else.” 

That evening Armstrong called at the 
Kirk home and the two went for a drive in 
Armstrong’s old Sicilian. When Arm- 
strong stopped the car, on a hilltop in the 
moonlight, some forty miles south of town, 
he had reached the conclusion of his story. 

“Tt’s that south bank of the track,” he 
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‘Another 
$50 Raise!” 


“Why, that’s the third increase I’ve had 
in a year! It shows what special training 
will do for a man.” 

Every mail brings letters from some of the 
two million students of the International 
Correspondence Schools, telling of advance- 
ments won through spare time study. 

How much longer are you going to wait 
before taking the step that is bound to bring 
you more money? Isn’t it better to start 
now than to wait for years and then rzalize 
what the delay has cost you? 

One hour after supper each night spent with the 
I. C. S. in your own home will prepare you for the 
position you want. 7 

Without cost, without obligation, mark and mail 
this coupon. Do it right now! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 2595 SCRANTON, PA. 
Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can 
qualify for the position, or in the subject before which 
I have marked an X in the list below:— 
1 BUSINESS MANAG’M’T 


ELEC. ENGINEER 

Electric Lighting & Rys. SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Wiring ADVERTISING 
Telegraph Engineer Railroad Positions 
Telephone Work ILLUSTRATING 
MECHANICAL ENGR. Show Card & Sign Ptg. 
Mechanical Draftsman Cartooning 


Private Secretary 
Business Correspondent 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer & Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 


Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 


[J MINE FOR’N or ENGR. TRAFFIC MANAGER 
[J STATIONARY ENGR. Railway Accountant 
[] Marine Engineer Commercial Law 
ARCHITE ‘GLISH 
[] Contractor and Builder ‘om. School Subjects 
[J Architectural Draftsman | CIVIL SERVIC: 
[} Concrete Builder AUTOMOBILES 
[] Structural Engineer Railway Mail Clerk 
a PLUMBING & HEAT’G Mathematics 
Sheet Metal Worker Navigation 
e Text. Overseer or Supt. Agriculture 
CHEMIST Poultry | Spanish 
Banking ‘eacher 
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said. “It bothers me. Right where I 
turned off to dodge that man out of 
Gilligan’s car, something gets hold of me. 
I see him there on the track again. I know 
he’s not there. But I can’t drive past 
that place. It scares me. Not the ac- 


| ‘cident, but the months I lay in the hos- 


pital, and the vears I wore the brace on my 
back. Can you understand?” 

Naomi nodded and was silent. Arm- 
strong shuddered, then resumed his plea. 
‘Every time I come to that place on the 
south turn, my foot just won’t stay on the 
accelerator,”’ he explained slowly. ‘‘That 
makes the difference between ninety and 
a hundred miles an hour. Or losing and 
winning. I can’t seem to break myself of 
it. So they say I’m yellow.” 

There was no trace of bitterness in his 
voice or manner. Nothing but a mingled 
sense of sorrow and shame marked his 
words. Naomi Kirk almost Jost her 
identity as a business woman. She reached 
for the hand he had held out te her and 
took it in both her own. 

“Will Armstrong,” she said, “J think you 
are the bravest-hearted man I ever knew.” 

He turned to look at her, but she was 
withdrawing her hands. 

“Hadn’t we better be going?’’ she asked, 
quietly, composed once more. “It must 
be getting late And I want to tell you a 
little story of mine.” 

Armstrong looked at his watch, startled 
to find it midnight, abruptly set the engine 
in motion, and the big car was soon roaring 
its way toward Indianapolis. Naomi told 
ther. of her father’s experience, beginning 
with their life in the small town in the 
northern part of the state. She admitted 
her own selfish dissatisfaction with life 
there, and did not deny that she had urged 
her father to dispose of his banking inter- 
est and invest in the Welton Company at 
the urgent solicitation of its founder, 
who wished to unload. She told of the 
broken down set of machinery, the dis- 
contented factory force, the apathetic 
list of agents and representatives, and the 
all too insistent creditors. Her father’s 
brave efforts to hold his own 1n a new and 
strange business, and Joe Jordan’s opti- 
mistic resourcefulness found their place 
in the recital. The Jenkins episode, and 
her bank’s reluctance to lend six thousand 
dollars on the property she wished to 
pledge; her sacrifice of pride to beg for 
the loan—all were poured forth. For 
Naomi Kirk. who had come to Will Arm- 
strong to cajole, had remained to plead. 

“Tt has come to this,” she concluded 
as they reached the city, “unless some- 
thing, somebody, saves us, only an X will 
mark the spot where the Welton fell. 

“And as if we hadn’t had enough other 
troubles, we’ve lost the only man who 
knows the car, besides Joe. Little Billy 
Hanson has thrown us down. Showed up 
day before yesterday full of whisky. Joe 
sent him home. He came back yesterday, 
worse than before, and said he had quit. 
Bragged about a new job with the Rajah,” 
| and—— 

“Liz Oldberg, breaking up other people’s 
programs!” Armstrong growled to himself. 

“What I meant to say,” Armstrong de- 
clared, with sudden determination, “is 
that I’m going to handle that other 
Welton!” 

His decision came so abruptly, it took 
her breath away. 


University Extension Conservatory, 490 Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago 


_“And we’d better hurry along home, 
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because I’ve got to round up old Joe Jordan 
and get oui to the track.” The car leaped 
torward so sharply it threw her against 
the back of her seat. 

“Maybe I'll see you again tomorrow,” 
Armstrong said as he left her at her father’s 
door. ‘You'll be at the Speedway?” 

Working day and night, Armstrong and 
Jordan changed the steering knuckles for 
pieces of lighter, though stronger, design, 
lightened the pistons and connecting rods, 
balanced the wheels and did the thousand 
and one other things necessary to make a 
thoroughbred out of a stock car. It was 
a fascinating if gruelling task. The morn- 
ing of the day before the race, their work 
was done. Then, for the first time since 
Armstrong had taken over one of the cars, 
he and Jordan rolled out en the track for 
a long test. Rolling smoothly along in 
tandem, they did a hundred miles each. 

“Will,” said Jordan, when they were 
back in the garages, “if anybody was 
clocking us, they found out something. 
We averaged ninety-two miles for that 
hundred.” 

“Maybe they’ll find out more to- 
morrow,” was Armstrong’s comment. 

At noon they knocked off work, leaving 
the cars in the care of their helpers to 
have new tires put on, oil and gas put in, 
and everything shaped up for final in- 
spection. Jordan and Armstrong reported 
to the Speedway officials for medical ex- 
amination and then, the last ordeal be- 
hind them save the race itself, left the 
track. Jordan went home to his family. 
Naomi Kirk drove Armstrong away in her 
roadster. They rode for hours, returning to 
the city atdusk. Neither had much to say, 

“There was one thing I wanted to talk 
about,”” said Naomi, as they returned to 
the pavements, “but I felt that I 
shouldn’t I wanted to help you some 
way, but it is your own problem. 

“Wait till I tell you what I’ve done. 
I’ve a parking space inside, on the first 
turn,” she said, flushing as she spoke. 
“T’m going to be right there where you 
might need help. But you won’t need any. 
And it was silly of me, because you’ll be 
running so fast you won’t see anything or 
anybody off the track.” 

““My dear, my dear,” he said, slowly, 


putting a browned hand on one of hers, at’ 


the wheel, disregarding city traffic and 
curious eyes. “‘I’ll know you are there. 
Instead of the man on the track, I'll see 
you.” Armstrong thrilled to the thought. 
Then, in turn, he sought to relieve the 
tension. ‘Right there is where I’ll grow 
a heavy foot. My toes will weigh a ton 
tomorrow, when they need to. That ac- 
celerator sure will stay down!” 

The day of the five hundred mile Speed- 
way race is a mighty day, not merely in 
Indianapolis and Indiana, but throughout 
the middle West. Take the old-fashioned 
county fair and magnify it by one 
hundred. Add the noise of an old-fashioned 
Fourth of July and the color of a three- 
ring circus with menagerie and side shows, 
and the result will give you a pale idea cf 
what Speedway day is like. Every road 
in the central states leads to Indianapolis 
the week of the race. 

The race began at ten o’clock. Twenty- 
four cars in six tiers of four each rolled 
away from the start after a preliminary 
parade of one lap. Will Armstrong and 
Joe Jordan with their Weltons were back 
in the fifth tier, trailing the speedier, 
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flashier Rajahs, Dolores and other foreign 

built cars. The four Rajahs were in the first 

two tiers, all four under orders to make the 
race from the pistol shot. They flashed to 
the front at once, pursued hotly by the Do- 
Jores, a French car and an Italian machine. 

Will Armstrong’s heart was in his mouth, 
and his arms and legs trembled. He 
pulled himself together, jammed down the 
accelerator, and fled with the rest to the 
first turn. The first lap was not unusually 
fast. Just a flash of Naomi’s face and Will 
gritted his teeth as he swept over the spot 
that had baffled him, gripped the wheel and 
pressed the accelerator even harder. 

He closed his eyes for the fraction of a 
second, in an effort to shut out the picture 
he would avoid. When he opened them, 
he fixed his gaze on the second turn, be- 
yond the scene of the old misfortune. He 
took a deep breath, fighting the rushing 
wind for air. Again he jammed the ac- 
celerator down, more firmly than before. 

He gained speed on the turn. The second 
time round, approaching the turn and 
Naomi again, he once more put on speed, 
defying the old feeling of horror that surged 
through his soul. The third time, it was 
easier to make the curve, and the fourth, 
with a light heart, he waved his left arm 
at the crowd inside the concrete rail, as 
a signal to Naomi, standing breathless in 
her car, that he had won. She guessed its 
meaning and her heart swelled with pride. 

Armstrong buckled into the task. With 
Jordan trailing him like a shadow, slightly 
back and a little to the outside, Armstrong 
roared down the straightaway at over a 
hundred miles an hour and took the banks 
around ninety. At one hundred miles, 
he and Jordan had averaged ninety-three 
milesan hour. At the end of two hundred 
they were still a fraction over ninety-two 
and both cars were running steadily. 
With fourteen cars still running, they were 
in eleventh and twelfth places. 

At three hundred miles, the Rajahs, the 
Dolores and two foreign machines were 
still fighting for the lead. One of the 
Rajahs stopped for a tire, another needed 
gas, and the Dolores lost time because her 
driver stopped at the wrong pit for oil. 
The press stand and the officials, at two 
hundred miles, had not known the Weltons 
wereinthe race. But at the three hundred 
mark, which is a turning point in this 
contest, their presence was known. 

“Look at Armstrong and Jordan,” was 
the word that swept through the press 
stand. “At three hundred, they’re down 
to ninth and tenth places. Who'd have 
thought it of those Weltons?” 

“Armstrong’s done wonders with it,” 
the experts said. 

In the next fifty miles, the Rajahs staged 
a series of sprinting matches with the 
Dolores, trying to make up lost time. The 
Dolores held on its way and took the lead 
when tire changes took both the front 
Tunning Rajahs off the track for an instant. 

wo foreign cars fell back, one because of 
fouled spark plugs which were quickly re- 
placed, and the other because of a leaking 
dil line. Both swept back to the course in 
a fury of speed to regain their places. The 

eltons held on their way, immune thus far 
from accident and heedless of challenges for 
speed. Neither had stopped nor shown any 
weakness. Armstrong was in sixth position, 
and Jordan in seventh at three hundred 
and seventy-five miles. Both were ready to 
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The Strange Story of an 
Arab Merchant 


There is a tale in the Arabian Nights of an 
Arab merchant who, returning from a pilgrim- 
age, seats himself by a spring in the desert to eat 
dates, the stones of which he throws in the air. 


It so happens that one of these stones kills 
the son of a genie, and when the poor merchant 

| is charged with the crime, he is overwhelmed. 
He had not imagined one could do so much | 

harm with a date stone. This story, weird as it | 

is, illustrates an every-day truth. | 


| 
| How few of us give sufficient thought to the 
consequences of our acts. 


For instance, how many housewives realize / 
the danger there may eventually be for husbands, 

children and themselves in the tea or coffee they | 
| serve at meal-time? 

| 

| 

| 

| 


contain drug properties whose influence is to 
stimulate nerves, often producing sleeplessness, | 
nervous irritation, and a general slowing down  _ | 
of efficiency. 


Any doctor can tell you that tea and coffee | 
| 
| 


i Yet people are not dependent on tea or coffee | 
| for their meal-time drink. Thousands of former | 
il tea and coffee drinkers now use Instant Postum. 
i They like the rich, full-bodied flavor of this pure 
cereal beverage and its freedom from harm, and 
I they can make it in a moment in the cup by 
| simply adding boiling. water. : 


*There’s a Reason” for Postum 


come on strong the rest of the way. 
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| At four hundred miles, Armstrong sig- 
| naling, the pair let out an extra notch, 
| and boosted their rate to ninety-four, still 
sprinting with nobody. The slightly in- 
creased speed gradually brought results, 
for at four hundred miles Armstrong was in 
fifth, and Jordan in sixth position. 

“These are the machines we’ve got to 
watch,” said the wise men. 

Jordan’s inside rear tire went down in 
the next twenty-five miles, but he was back 
on the track after a fifteen-second change, 
and held his position. Other cars were 
having their troubles. The last hundred 
miles, to paraphrase our national jester, 
are the hardest. It is here that stops for 
fuel are frequent. It is here that tires 
begin giving way and weak parts break 
under the strain. 

At four hundred and twenty-five miles, 
Armstrong had eased into fourth place, 
his little Welton still running like a subway 
express with no hint of weakness. His 
average thus far was a fraction under 
ninety-three. Before he reached the four- 
fifty mark, two of the Rajahs undertook 
a severe brush with the Dolores in an effort 
to drive it off the track. They succeeded, 
but one of the Rajahs also went to the pits 
on the next lap. In two minutes Arm- 
strong had slipped from fourth down to 
second place, and the steady Joe Jordan 
had advanced to fourth, the Dolores rvsh- 
ing back into the race in time to hold third 
place. Naomi Kirk almost fainted from 
sheer light-headed ecstasy. 

Passing the stands in the four hundred 
and seventieth mile, Armstrong brought 
the crowds up with a sudden terrific spurt 
that carried him alongside the front Rajah, 
although the Rajah held an advantage of 
one lap on him. 

“He’s going after him!” cried the en- 
thusiasts. ‘“‘He’s after that one lap. 
Two miles and a half to gain, with thirty 
miles to go.” 

They roared their encouragement. 
gineers in the pits shook their heads. 

“Too bad,” they said. Will’s liable 
to blow and lose second money. His car 
won’t stand it.” 

Will Armstrong was wiser than they 
knew. Instead of shooting ahead of the 
Rajah to attempt a flight of speed that 
might pick up the needed lap, he hung at 
the Rajah’s right rear wheel for one full 
turn on the track. Then he gave the 
Welton a little more gas, and moved up 
side by side. They roared through an- 
other lap as a team, on even terms. From 
ninety-four miles an hour, they increased 
the speed gradually to ninety-seven, hold- 
ing close to the average on the turns. 
Another lap, and Armstrong forged half 
a length ahead, his rear wheels running 
with the front tires of the Rajah. 

“Teasing him,” said the wise ones. 

Armstrong’s opponent in the Rajah was 
that same Ed summoned by Oldberg ten 
days before to “qualify ’er.” He was a 
true knight of the heavy foot, for, after 
one more lap of the mad, deafening sprint 
with Armstrong’s exhaust: beating a hot 
tattoo on his ears, he yielded to impulse. 
All thought of playing safe with the lead 
burst out of his thick head, and he jammed 
his foot down hard on the gas. They were 
running at ninety-eight miles an hour, but 
the Rajah forged ahead, creeping up to 
ninety-nine, and then a hundred. 

“T’ll show this bird something,’’ said 


En- 


Ed to himself, cursing under his breath. 
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He did. Armstrong gave chase down’ 
the straightaway, but eased up at the far 
turn to watch developments. Ed and his 
Rajah rounded the turn and flashed down 
the straightaway past the stands. As he 
was whirling into the first turn, beyond the 
pits, a Rajah tire let go under the heat and 
strain. The car whirled like a weather. 
cock ina gale, righting itself only by chance, 
Ed exploded with rage in an echo of the 
blowout, and rolled on to the pits. Arn. 
strong tore ahead. When Ed got his 
Rajah from out the pits, Armstrong had 
regained the necessary lap and picked up 
two miles on another one. He maintained 
a bewildering speed for two more laps, to 
make his lead one full round of the track. 
and then, the last few remaining miles of 
the five hundred, held his place jogging 
along at ninety-five. 

Naomi Kirk, her thoughts too much for 
her, sat down in her car and quit watching 
the race. She could not stand it any 
longer, for her heart and brain were racing 
faster than Armstrong’s motor. 

Ed and his Rajah teased, coaxed and 
cajoled for a brush, but Armstrong refused 
to budge out of his chosen pace. The 
Dolores, in a mad effort to snatch the lead, 
flew past the Welton and regained a lost 
lap, but was toolate. When the checkered 
flag ended the race Will Armstrong had 
come back. He had averaged ninety- 
three and one-tenth miles an hour for the 
five hundred miles, and won without a stop 
for oil, gas or tires. Joe Jordan rolled 
home in fourth place, not far behind the 
Rajah and the Dolores, with an average 
slightly over ninety-two. 

It was a deliriously happy little group 
that gathered around the Welton pits 
when the race was in. Elation filled Wil 
Armstrong’s soul as he rolled off the track 
and climbed out of the car. He knew he 
had conquered a weakness and had proved 
his courage in the face of prejudice. His 
joy was keenest at sight of Naomi Kirk, 
thrusting her way through the crowds to 
the pit. She found her father first and 
hugged him joyously. She kissed the weary, 
astonished Joe Jordan on the end of his 
dirty nose. When she turned to Will Arm- 
strong, something more than pride in the 
car and hope for its future were in her eyes. 
An emboldened Will Armstrong repaid the 
hug she had given her father and the kiss 
that had surprised Joe Jordan. 

“T knew it,” she said finally, emerging 
from her embarrassment as Armstrong 
held her in his arms. “I knew it all the 
time, Will.” 

Congratulations were wheeled up from 
every corner, and photographers fought 
for poses of the winning driver and his 
car, with Naomi beside him substituting 
for the mechanician. ; 

An hour after Armstrong and Naom 
threaded their way to her little roadster. 
She walked proudly beside the tired driver, 
her hand upon his arm. 

“You know,” he said, as they reached 
her car, “they’re saying I’ve come back, 
Naomi. But it isn’t true.” She looked 
up at him questioningly. haven't.” 

“Why, Will!” she began indignantly. 

“T haven’t come back,” explained the 
Welton’s new sales manager, a slow smut 
on his lips, “because I’ve never beel 
here before. But if it’s all the same t 
you, Naomi, dear, I think I’ll stay.” 

A smile and a warm pressure upon 
arm answered him. 
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He looked at her. He could make very 
little of what she said. 

“T have come. to thank you for the 
necklace, Sidi,’”’ she said. 

“You like it?” 


“Yes, Sidi.” 
““You—you are wearing it?” 
“ No ” 


“No?” He felt a little hurt. 

“T sold it, Sidi.” 

Oh——” 

“Tt was not the jewel that I wanted,” 
she said naively, “but the money.” 

He put his hand in his pocket. “If you 
really need money—_ ” 


“No, no. I sold the necklace for six 
thousand francs. That will last us over 
a year.” 


“You mean—you and—” with a quick, 
illogical pang of jealousy, “‘a man—some- 
body you love——?” 

“No, Sidi,” she said very gently. 
“Somebody who loves me! Somebody 
who has loved me these twenty years and 
more. For—Sidi I am not a young 
woman. And—see!—here is the thanks 
for the necklace!” And, with a sudden 
gesture, she dropped her veil and showed 
her face. “Iam not young. But—” she 
asked it defiantly, ‘‘I am still very beautiful, 
eh, Sidi? I can still stir the heart with the 
promise and sweetness of hidden things?” 

“Ves,” he replied gravely. He stared 
at her, came a step nearer. 

There were just a few tiny wrinkles 
running from the corners of her eyes to- 
ward her small ears, and the lips were 
warm and red and inviting. Strangely 
muted she seemed, soundless, mysterious; 
more mysterious, the queer thought came 
to him, without her veil than hidden by 
its folds. 

He felt dazed beneath the surge of pas- 
sion that swept over him. 

Then he became conscious of a single 
sentence she was repeating over and over: 

“TI came to give thanks for the neck- 
lace!” 

And again, as she came very close to 
him, the soul of John Maturin made a 
quixotic gesture. ‘Stay there,” he said, 
“‘and don’t move.” 

He drew the easel with the unfinished 
picture toward him. He worked fever- 
ishly; and, fifteen minutes later: 

“Thank you.” 

He showed her what he had done. 

She smiled delightedly. 

she asked. 

“No.” 

““No?” 

“At least—not yet. But it will be 
you—if you give me another sitting—if 
you come back.” 

“If you come back,” he repeated as 
she bent, very near to him, to look at the 
picture, her ‘cloudy hair brushing his 
cheek, her red lips flaming within actual 
touch of his. 

The scent of musk was overpowering. 
Momentarily he felt conscious of an in- 
controllable movement; a movement both 
of revelation and mystery it seemed to him 
—something that spread its scft tide into 
every corner of his being, something that 
established dominion over the _ secret 


Decadence 
(Continued from page 41) 


places of his soul, causing the mighty 
strings of life within him to quiver with 
a great pain of longing. Instinctively, 
at that moment, he knew that the woman 
felt what he felt, that the impetuous yearn- 
ing that had leaped full-fledged into his blood 
was whelming her as it was whelming him. 

He heard her speak. 

“You really want me to—come back, 
Sidi?” 

“Ves, yes! Will you?” 


I 
“Tomorrow? Promise!” 
h ” 


“‘Promise!”’ he insisted. 

She looked at him, questioningly, won- 
deringly. She trembled a little, in a cer- 
tain sweet bewilderment, like a child or an 
animal. And then, as his arms opened, 
as he was about to crush her to him, she 
stepped to one side with a quick, gliding 
motion. 

“No!” she said, as if to herself. 

“But—but—why—I thought . . .” 

“No, no!” she repeated. An inscru- 
table expression, like a veil dropping, had 
come into her coal-black eyes. Don’t 
you see, Sidi—? » There is—the picture!” 
She pointed at it. 

“What has it to do with——?” 

“Tt is wrong, Sidi!” 

“Wrong?” 

“oe Yes.”’ 

“How?” 

‘“‘Because—look—you have drawn me 
without the veil!” 


“You are not wearing it—now!” He 
was becoming slightly exasperated. 
She smiled. ‘Sidi,’ she said: “‘We 


always wear the veil—we Moslem women 
—always, always—from the birth to the 
grave! And if our body does not, then 
our soul does! You can never make the 
picture right, even if I come back a hun- 
dred times. You can never know my soul 
—even though——” 

“Yes!” he interrupted dully, and there 
was in his heart like the tolling of a last 
bell. “I can never make the picture right. 
You will always wear the veil—always, 
always!” And, suddenly, he turned to 
the easel. He took the palette knife, and 
slashed the canvas into pieces. 

“The picture is—finished?” she asked. 

“Yes! Finished!” 

“Good by, Sidi!” 

“ Good by!” 

He went out on the balcony. He 
watched her cross the patio, watched her 
disappear into the night. 

He stepped away from the balcony. 
He thought that he had never felt more 
lonely in his life. 

Then, suddenly, he turned, as he heard 
a laugh drift from below, heard himself 
called by name: 

““Maturin?” 

Yes?” 

“Be careful, mon petit!” It was the 
French colonel speaking. ‘Oriental hus- 
bands are jealous——” 

And Maturin cut off the shrill laughter 
by stepping into his room and closing 
the window. 

Next morning, at breakfast, he met 
Colonel Lemesureur. 

“Who was the Arab lady?” asked the 
latter. 
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“She called herselfi—’’ Maturin hunted 
for the word the woman had used. “Qh 
—an Alegia—something like that——” 

“Impossible!” Lemesureur up 
straight in his chair. “They don’t have 
them any more!” 

“What is an Alegia?” demanded Ma- 
turin. 

““A Circassian slave. But that dates 
back a number of years before we French 
got a hold of things here and read the 
riot act to these Tunisian Arabs. They 
used to have a regular slave market for 
these girls—over on the souk el trouk——” 

told me she 

“She was an Alegia—? I’ve lived here 
for many years. To my certain knowl- 
edge there is only one Alegia left here, 
and she is the wife of old Si Mehmet 
ben Abderrahman—he bought her twenty 
years ago——” 

“Who’s the man?” asked Maturin, 
trying to make the question appear casual. 

“A Shareef, a descendant of the Prophet. 
And once he was a very great gentleman— 
grand-vizir to Si Sadok, the Bey of Tunis. 
But now—ruined!” 

Maturin looked up sharply. 
suspicion crossed his mind. 

“‘Absolutely. The Jews and the Span- 
iards—money-lenders have seen to that. 


A queer 


Well—it was his own fault—and hers.” 
“You mean "hed 
“Ves. The Alegia’s. He paid a fancy 


price for her in the first place. | Something 
like half a million francs, they say. Soon 
after he married her. He, a Shareef, a 
descendant of the Prophet, married a 
slave—imagine that! And then, to please 
her, he divorced his other two wives. Then 
—well—he spent. He bought—things. 
Just things. Everything she wanted, by 
the dozen—extravagantly! And we west- 
ern men are stingy in comparison with an 
Arab—who loves——” 

He rose and buckled on his sword. 

“By the way,” he added, “you, being 
an artist and an American, therefore 
inquisitive on both counts, might like to 
take a look at the old gentleman’s palace. 
They say it’s interesting.” 

“Would he receive me?”’ 

“He’d be flattered. He likes visitors. 
It reminds him of his former glory.” 

And so that afternoon, without his 
dragoman, John Maturin went to look for 
the palace of Si Mehmet ben Abderrahman. 
He found it in the northern part of the 
town. The palace, soaring into the skies 
with an abandon of spires and balconies 
and twisted roofs, stood a distance away, 
surrounded by a high-walled garden. 

He was in a curious state of mind. The 
colonel’s remarks had quite convinced him 
that the woman to whom he had given the 
necklace, who had visited him in his room, 
was the former grand-vizir’s wife. That 
part of the mystery was solved, if mystery 
it was. But what he wanted to probe, 
to find out, was the human note behind it, 
the human emotions and enigmas. What 
were the relations between husband and 
wife? How did he feel, he, the great, who 
had fallen so low because of a slave girs 
white smile? 

And she—the woman--? He thought 
of her, and he caught his breath sharply, 
uncertain whether it was pain or pleasuf- 
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How to have 


Beautiful 
Hair a// 
your life 
Why Its Freshness, 
Vitality and Lux- 
urious Growth 


Depend Upon the 
Care You Give It. 


Illustrated by WILL GREFE 


care you give it. 
Shampooing it properly is always the most 
thing. 

t is the shampooing which brings out the real 
life and lustre, natural wave and color, and makes 
your hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, 


Te beauty of your hair depends upon the 


THE R.L w.co. 


It is surprising how-really 


stiff and gummy, and the strands cling together, 
and it feels harsh and dis- . 


When thoroughly clean. 
wet hair fairly squeaks 


when you pull it through 
your fingers. 


The final rinsing should 
leave the hair soft and 
sitky in the water. 


Cel up a big, thick lather 

first wetting the hair and 
then applying Mulsified. 
Rub lather in thoroughly. 


agreeable to the touch, it is be- 
cause your hair has not been 
shampooed properly. 

‘When your hair has been sham- 


clean, it will be glossy, smooth and 
bright, delightfully fresh-looking, 
soft and silky. 

While your hair must have fre- 
quent and regular washing to keep 
it beautiful, it cannot stand the 
harsh effect of ordinary soap. The 
free alkali in ordinary soaps soon 
dries the scalp, makes the hair 
brittle and ruins it. 

That is why everywhere you go, 
more and more women use Mulsi- 
fied Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This 
clear, pure and entirely greaseless 

roduct cannot possibly injure and 
it does not dry the scalp, or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how 
often you use it. 


WATKINS 


\> 


MEG US PAT OFF 


properly, and is thoroughly . 


= beautiful you can make your 
hair look. 


Follow This Simple 
Method 


IRST, wet the hair and 

scalp in clear, warm water. 
Then apply a little Muisified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, rub- 
bing it in thoroughly all over 
the scalp and throughout the 
entire length, down to the 
ends of the hair. 


Rub the Lather in 
Thoroughly 
WO or three teaspoonfuls 
will make an abundance 
“= ‘of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly with the finger tips, so 
as to loosen the dandruff and small particles of dust and dirt that 
stick to the scalp. 

When you have done this, rinse the hair and scalp thoroughly, 
using Clear, fresh, warm water. Then use another application of 
Mulsified. 

Two waters are usually sufficient for washing the hair; but 
sometimes the third is necessary. : 

You can easily tell, for when the hair is perfectly clean, it will 
be soft and silky in the water. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


8 Shion is very important. After the final washing the hair and 
scalp should be rinsed in at least two changes of good, warm 
water and followed with a rinsing in cold water. 

When you have rinsed the hair papaime yf wring it as dry as 
you can; finish by rubbing it with a towel, shaking it and fluffing 
it until it is dry. Then give it a good brushing. 

After a Mulsified shampoo, you will find the hair will dry quickly 
and evenly and have the appearance of being much thicker and 
heavier than it is. 

If you want to always be remembered foryourbeautiful, well-kept 
hair, make it a rule to set a certain day each week for a Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This regular weekly shampooing will keep 
the scalp soft, and the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and 
fluffy, wavy and easy to manage, and it will be noticed and ad- 
mired by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo at any drug store 
or toilet goods counter. A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


When the hair is dry al 
ways give it a good, 
thorough brushing. 
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Used By 68 Factories As Standard Equipment 


To drive at night you must see. But 
the law makes certain restrictions on head- 
lights. 


Why cripple your sight, endanger your- 


self and others, in order to be within the 
law? You do not have to when you use 
Patterson- Lenz. 

Proof? More manufacturers (68 to be 
exact) use Patterson-Lenz as standard 
equipment than all other lenses combined. 

Thousands of car owners have tried 
various makeshifts or inferior lenses, and 
found them failures! They are learning the 
most economical, safest. and most satis- 


factory light is orily attained by using 
Patterson-Lenz that ate legal everywhere. 

These Lenz do not waste any of thelight, 
but use all of it. They flood the road with 
light 500 feet ahead and evenly distribute 
it clear across the road, and at the proper 
height above the road. : 

Headlamps with Patterson-Lenz do not 
have to be tilted to come within the law. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
us direct. Insist on Patterson-Lenz. Name 
is embossed on each Lenz. Made in all 
sizes—$3.00 to $4.00. Licensed under 
Clark Patent No. 1345073. 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO., 913 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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that predominated. He was conscious 
of a profound yearning—a yearning of the 
spirit, not the flesh—too fugitive to be 
seized, too vague to be definitely labeled. 

He lifted the great bronze knocker, 
dropped it, half a dozen times. There was 
no answer. Complete silence except some- 
where, very far away, the tinkle-tinkle of an 
Arab guitar, anda woman’s voice, singing in 
that quaint, minor wail of eastern music: 

“ Allach had eladab, ya khabi 
Qloubkoum andkoum irtab 
Ousli ma tequrabou .. .” 

He stood still, undecided. Then he 
noticed that the gate was ajar, and after 
4 moment’s hesitation pushed it open and 
entered. A long alley of cypress trees 
led to the building. Left and right, an 
exuberant mass of vegetation buried what 
must once have been carefully tended 
lawns, with flower parterres of which the 
outlines were still dimly discernible be- 
neath the riot of green, savage life. Noth- 
ing remained of the gardens except— 
stronger than neglect, stronger than the 
bleak hand of poverty—a rose garden, 
glowing triumphant above the great weeds, 
in creepers as well as bushes, scram- 
bling and twisting in their own stubborn 
fashion. 

Years must have passed since the facade 
of the palace had been white washed, and 
now it had taken on a golden tint, like 
an ancient Spanish cathedral. There 
was hardly a suspicion left of the arabes- 
que and geometric designs that crusted 
the marble frames of the windows. 

The door, of ivory, inlaid with jade and 
dull-gleaming chrysoprase, but splintered, 
useless, was wide open. 

Maturin called: 

“Hello! Hello!” 

There was no reply except his own voice 
coming back to him in a thin, ludicrous 
echo. So, conscious of a tense, suppressed 
nervousness, he stepped inside, into a huge, 
oblong vestibule that was empty and dirty. 

Feeling like an intruder, but resolved to 
see it through, he entered a long suite of 
apartments, all dusty, without furniture 


tell him then. After all it shouldn’t be so 
hard—that confession of foolishness—since 
wickedness it had not come to. 

But when the evening came and, as she 
had pictured it in advance, the two of them 
were sitting alone together, she told him 
nothing. And she knew that she would 
never tell him, would never dare to. What 
he might compassionately pass over in an- 
other, in a stranger, he would find no 
understanding or forgiveness for in her who 
was his wife—because she was his wife. 

The next day she walked resolutely up 
the street to meet her son. Almost at the 
tefuge of the corner’s turn, she heard the 
purr of an engine, heard the low-pitched, 
blurred voice she had been dreading to hear: 

“Good morning, Agnes! I almost 
Missed you!” 

“Why should you wish to see me?” 
She strove for and fairly maintained a calm 
Impersonality. 

For answer he stared at her full in the 
eyes, not speaking. ‘Then, with a change 

expression, with a slight shrug, in a light, 

t inconsequential tone he said: 


of any kind, only the sumptuous stucco 
ceilings and the walls covered half-way up 
with broken faience of silver and peacock- 
green showing the past grandeur of the 
house of Si Mehmet ben Abderrahman. 

A shiver ran through Maturin. The 
naked silence weighed on him like a hope- 
less burden. 

Once more he called. His voice lost itself 
in the vaulted spaces, and he had about 
decided to retrace his steps when a door 
opened and a very old, small, bent man 
shuffled rapidly up to him, dressed in a 
faded, patched white cotton djebba, his 
shaven poll without a turban and glisten- 
ing like a crinkly onion skin, his long beard 
white and unkempt. 

“ Ah—Sidi—you wish——?” he inquired, 
with a polite bow, speaking fair French. 

“Tam an artist. I have heard about this 
palace, and I wonder if Si Mehmet would 
permit me to——?” 

““Gladly! Si Mehmet is flattered!” 

“OQh—you——?” 

The old man gave a shrill cackle. 
am Si Mehmet,” he replied. 

Maturin gave a start of surprise. This 
man was Si Mehmet? This gnarled, bent, 
rather dirty old man was the powerful 
grand-vizir of Tunis? Poverty? Yes. He 
had expected it. Tragic, dignified poverty. 
But there was no trace of dignity left here. 
Nothing. Just age, and decadence—and— 
yes—dirt. 

“So they still speak of me down in 
Tugurt?”’ asked Si Mehmet. 

“ Yes.” 

“And you would like to see——?” 

“Very much!” replied Maturin, terribly 
embarrassed and ill-at-ease. 

Si Mehmet smiled. ‘Come with me.” 

He led the other upstairs and downstairs 
and upstairs again; through, literally, 
hundreds of rooms, with ceilings of stucco 
and gilt or with walls of fretted, pink mar- 
ble; past balconies which clung like birds’ 
nests to the sheer side of the palace; through 
doors of ebony and teak and bronze, and 
everything dusty and dirty and empty. 

As they walked, Si Mehmet talked and 


A Fly on a Pin 


(Continued from page 35) 


“Ty 


“Well, now that you’re here and I’m 
here what do you say to a little ride? I’d 
like you to hear how my engine sings— 
some engine!” 

She shook her head. 

“No—as you know I’m going to meet 
my little boy. He’ll be starting home by 
now. And if you'll excuse me, I must be 
hurrying along.” And half-turned. 

“One minute! When am I really going 
to see you? I’m going to see you, you 
know—you can’t fence me off forever.” 

With a sinking of the heart she realized 
his words were true. He wasn’t the kind 
to be fenced off—not for long. 

“And if you don’t invite me to call,” 
he pursued, “I may get reckless and just 
come anyway!” 

She realized this was possible, also— 
you couldn’t rely on what Allan Farquhar 
might do. And suddenly she decided it 
would be better for her to ask him to call; 
yes, that would be better. For if she did 
that, he mightn’t guess how afraid she was 


of him. Then, besides, if he once saw her » 


in her home, and met Edmund and saw 
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the glory and the pity of his own past life 
came back to him. 

“Look, Sidi!” pointing at the splintered 
remains of what once had been a table 
topped with a single, great slab of Bok- 
haran lapis lazuli. “‘O Allah! O Thou All- 
Knowing! If you had seen this house 
twenty years ago, yah Sidi! The rugs, the 
trunks and painted boxes filled with 
precious things, the furniture! A hundred 
families. inhabited this palace of which I 
was the vizir and Lella Tejelmouk the 
sultana! And now——? O Allah! O Thou 
All-Pitiful! O Master!” 

They came finally out on a balcony that 
overlooked the back courtyard. 

“A hundred families lived on my 
bounty!” said Si Mehmet. “The chiefs of 
the outer tribes came and knelt on my 
threshold! O Allah!” 

And now— 

“Empty!” came Si Mehmet’s thin; aged 
voice. ‘Allah! Nothing is left me! 
Nothing!” And then, with a sudden, 
deep note of pride, a sudden high light 


_ flaring up in his eyes like a slow flame, he 


added: 

“Nothing—except she! And—by Allah 
and by Allah!—it is enough!” 

And when just then the door opened 
and a veiled figure came into the loggia, 
Si Mehmet turned quickly: 

“Go away, child!” he said in Arabic. 
“Go away, O heart of a thousand roses! 
Dost thou not see, O piece of my soul, that 
a man is here, a foreigner?” 

Then, when she had disappeared, he 
turned again to the American. 

“Allah is indeed Most Great!” he said. 
“Many were the jewels I gave to Lella 
Tejelmouk when I was rich. And now, 
piece by piece, she sells them. For she 
loves me, and I am poor. Only yesterday 
she sold an old necklace I had given her 
once—I had forgotten all about it—a 
bauble of moonstones and star-sapphires! 
Ah——”’ he salaamed deeply toward the 
east—“‘ Mektoob—it is so written!” 

“ Mektoob!” said Maturin under his 
breath. 


what a happy home it was, perhaps he’d 
be stirred to pity and leave her hence- 


after alone. She finally, desperately, 
vouchsafed her invitation. 

And Farquhar, smiling his smile which 
might furnish many readings, accepted. 

At half past eight that evening he 
came. She had told Edmund of the chance 
encounter with an acquaintance of long 
ago, passing over that past acquaintance- 
ship to dwell on Farquhar’s professional 
abilities and exploits. Her husband was 
predisposed to be interested in the bridge- 
builder; and, now, in t!> drawing room, 
she saw him not only enterta.,.d but exert- 
ing himself to entertain the stranger. 

Farquhar talked and behaved well 
enough. He told about his work, his 
experiences in distant places, and this was 
something he could do well. 

The doctor proposing gin rickies for 
refreshment, Agnes started to prepare them 
but at the door stopped waveringly on the 
threshold. - She was afraid to leave those 
two alone together. 

She turned and came back. Her hus- 
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as issued by this Establishment will 
Prove of. value and assistance to 
those who wish to secure 


Distinctive Articles of Merit 
JEWELS -SILVERWARE-WATCHES 
CLocks-CHINA-GLASS “NOVELTIES 

from which mey be selected 
Inoderate price, appropriate 


Wedding and. Personal Gifts. 
ailed upon request 


Weppine Invitations NNOUNCEMENTS 
Samples of correct Social Stationery 
as approved by Society 

Mailed upon request 


a Week 


FOR DRAWING 


Paine would you like a fine position at LS 
~ GF week? If you like to draw, develop 
your talent in a practical way. Good com- 

) mercial artists earn this much, and more. Well- 
trained beginners.soon command $50 a week. 


Learn Quickly at Home 
The “‘Federal"’ Master 


Course teaches you by 
mail in your spare 


time. No experience 
needed. Read “Your 
Future,” a splendid 
book telling all about 


this remarkable course, 
and the success of Fed- 
eral Students. Send 
for it today—it's free 
for the asking. 


Federal School of 

Com’! Designing 
_Minneapolis, Minn. 


The forYou! 


Make and sell Crispettes. Delicious con- 
fection. Everybody loves them. Can’t 

enough. Come again and again od 
( . more. Easy to make. I furnish 


everything. Raw materials plen- 
tiful and cheap. 
Profits enormous, 


Quick success 


ible anywhere—cities, small 
towns, villages. rk 


azingmarket—crowdedstreets; 
surging throngs at fairs, carnivals, 5 py s, etc.; wholesale 
to grocers, bakeries, draggists, and so on, Possibilities 
unlimited! Need no experience, Little capital starts yoo 
on road to phenomenal earnings. 
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ALONG COMPANY 
216 High Street Ohio Ohio 


/ Nation-wide demand for trained 
executives; all departments, hotels, 
7 clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living; quick advancement; 
four ‘methods endorsed by leading 
hotels everywhere. Write for FREE 
BOOK, “Your Big Opportunity.’ 

Roo Washington, D. ©. 


band looked at her, surprised, and some- 


what alarmed. ‘‘What’s the matter, dear? 
Aren’t you feeling well?” 

“Just tired and a little headachy—the 
heat I guess. 

Her husband went for the drinks. Far- 
quhar suddenly shifted his position, leaned 
forward and said: 

“Quick! When can we see each other— 
can you meet me for tea tomorrow?” 

“Indeed I cannot! Not tomorrow or 
any other day!” 

Something in her tone, in her look, 
seemed finally to penetrate to him. It 
struck her, even at that moment and with 
an odd kind of ludicrousness, that his 
expression seemed to cry: 

“Am I really nothing to you after all?” 

Then suddenly she saw his expression 
change again, shift to its customary good- 
natured suavity and following his eyes, 
saw the portiére opening and Edmund 
entering the room. 

At last Farquhar was gone. 

“Entertaining fellow,’ remarked Ed- 
mund. “Able, too, I should say.” 

“Ves,” said Agnes. 

“Did you know him well?” 

For the ghost of a second Agnes hesi- 
tated. If she dared pour it all out— 
unburden her soul once and for all! But, 
instead, she found herself answering: 

“Oh, pretty well—in the way an un- 
sophisticated young girl would know a 
strong stranger who came and then went.’ 
She even added, “I was much flattered 
that he noticed me at all, I remember.” 

Edmund didn’t answer at once—then 
he said slowly: 

“‘He’s the type that’d be attractive to 
women, Iimagine. I’m glad that you didn’t 
know him too well,” he added. “He’ s not 
a man I’d want you to know well.” 

And Agnes felt a surge of thankfulness 
that she had refrained from confiding 
her secret. 

Instinct told her that she had not heard 
the last from Allan Farquhar. What was 
he going to do?—and when would he begin 
doing it? 

It was two days later that he called her 
on the telephone. Luckily Edmund was 
out and she found time for a brief prayer 
of thanks for this boon. Farquhar asked 
her if she couldn’t motor out to tea some- 
where that afternoon—she pleaded some 
household excuse—then Farquhar’s tone 
became a shade less light: 

“See here, { want to see you—and you 
know me—w hat I want to do I generally 
put through.” 

“How are you going to put it through?” 
she retorted, making herself brave. 

“T’ll call at the house again, if you 
force me to do it. And you don’t wish 
me to dothat.” Then, after a little pause: 
“Well, will you come?” 

“T really can’t come at tea time, 
Allan.” and she couldn’t—because Ed- 
mund was always home at that hour. 
She felt trapped, ensnared. If she antag- 
onized Allan too far he might actually 
come to the house again. And she could 
never endure a second ordeal of watching 
him and Edmund together. 

“You are cruel,” Allan was saying, “you 
are cruel to put me off.” 

She could have laughed—if any out- 
ward laugh could have fitted the ghostly 
laugh in her soul. The cruel butterfly 
on the collector’s pin, beating its wings 


to try and fly away! She was thinking 
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rapidly, calculating. She’d have to ge 
Allan once more—that was certain; must 
see him at least once and alone, to have j it 
out with him. Edmund had to attend g 
meeting tonight—some medical society 
where he was to read a paper. Yes, she 
could see Farquhar tonight—and then she'd 
talk straight, would somehow get things 
across to him. And that is what she told 
Farquhar—that she would see him that 
night. 

Ted was unusually refractory about 
going to sleep that evening. He kept 
putting off climbing into his little bed, 
and insisted on nestling in her lap a while 
longer. But finally she said: 

“Come now, dear; you mustn’t be 
stubborn. Come get into bed—mother’ll 
lift you in.” 

“All right,” he said, but wistfully, 
And then, when she had tucked him in, 
more wistfully still, “ You’ re softer than 
my puddow—and smell nicer.’ 

Witha little inarticulate sound she stooped 
and pressed her cheek against her son’s. 

A glow of pleasure swept over her, 
She knew she was a good wife and mother, 
She was! Why, then, should this other 
man torture her? 

“Is mother softer than your pillow, 
darling? I hope you'll always feel that 
way, always—always!”’ 


As Farquhar swung his car into Broad- 
way, a low rumble of thunder sounded. 

“it's going to storm,” Agnes said, 
“We can’t go far.” 

“An hour ago the een was fine— 
but never mind; the storm won’t break 
for hours.” 

He swung west, at Seventy-second 
Street, toward Riverside Drive. 

“Please remember we’re not to go far,” 
she reminded, as they skimmed past the 
lights on the river. 

He didn’t answer; just sent the car 
faster and faster. There was silence for a 
while. Agnes wondered what he was think- 
ing. She wished to open the conversation, 
herseli—to broach those things she must 
say, to put things straight to him—but 
her silence she could not break. 

On and on they raced; turned east, then 
north again—east, then another turn. She 
had lost her bearings. 

“We'd better turn back now,” she said 
nervously, as another rumble sounded, 
and a white tongue shot in the sky. 

“Oh, the storm’s a long way off yet.” 
Then, suddenly, he put one hand out and 
covered hers. 

“Don’t do that! Let go my hand!” 

“Very well,” and he removed his hand. 
But his tone, his manner, were indulgent, 
as one humoring a perverse child. She 
longed to strike at him, but didn’t dare; 
longed to pour out the things she had 
stored up in her heart, but she only 
huddled away from him. 

“Where are we?”’ she said finally. 

He shrugged his shoulders; then, sud- 
denly, he slowed the car and turned to her. 

“Agnes, how long are you going to 
keep on being cruel to me?” 

“T cruel to you!” 

“Ves, you’re cruel to me.” His voice 
softened. “I’ve never forgotten that 
time so long ago—when you were sweet 
to me. I’ve always treasured it like a 
kind of dream—that, and another dream.” 
He paused, then went on: “I thought the 
other dream was an finally 
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- pillow You know him. You have suffered from his ways. 
- Your protests are like arrows against the armor of his thick, hip- 
_ popotamus hide. Nothing but the steel-jacketed bullets of an 
a indignant public opinion will make him realize that his s/ip-shod 
es said, driving jeopardizes the life of every one in his path. 
: The thick-skinned driver leaves Weed Tire Chains in the locker 
hee when careful drivers put them on their tires. The thick-skinned 
y-second driver comes recklessly out of side streets; the thick-skinned 
oo tant driver cuts corners; the thick-skinned driver never inspects his 
past the brakes or stearing gear; the thick-skinned driver does not signal 
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He Starts 
$5,200 a Year 


One hundred dollars a week!—And only _a few 
years ago his weekly wage was less than $30. Didn’t 
dream he could do it when he first took up the study 
of Higher Accounting under the LaSalle Problem 
Method; but he just couldn't 4e/p getting ahead— 
so he wrote—because he found it the most interest- 
ing thing he ever tackled. 

Knew nothing about bookkeeping, but LaSalle 
quickly gave him the necessary foundation. Then, 
step by step, he was trained in the practical work 
of Cost Accounting, Auditing, Business Law, Or- 
ganization, Management, Finance. Income Tax 
Procedure—mot theoretically, mind you, but by 
the solving of actual problems lifted bodily from 
business life. As a result, he sits as Auditor at a 
big mahogany desk and commands a salary of 

a year. 


His Chance is Yours! 


Typical, this man’s experience, of that of thou- 
sands of ambitious men who have found their path 
to success in the LaSalle Problem Method, Dur- 
ing three months’ time, 1,089 LaSalle members 
wrote to the University telling of the “‘raises” they 
got as a result of their training. Zhe average in- 
crease per man was 56 per cent. 

These men were not unusual; they had no “pull” 
or “luck.” they got their start by signing just such 
a little coupon as appears directly below this text. 
Mark that coupon sign and mail today—and get 
the facts. Remember, the cost of LaSalle training 
is small and can be covered in easy monthly pay- 
ments, if you sodesire The deciszom that you make 
this moment is zportant. Mail the coupon zow. 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 255-+HR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information 
regarding the course and service I have marked 
with an X belcw Als» acopy of your book, “Ten 
Years’ Promcticn in One.” 


0 Higher Accountancy 
Training for pcsitions as Auditors, Comptrollers, 
Certified Public Accountants,CostAccountants,etc. 
Other LaSalle Training Courses 
LaSalleis the largest business training institution 
in the world, It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here, 
OBusiness Management OBanking and Finance 
OTraffic Management— OModern Foremanship 
Foreign and Domestic and Production Methods 
ORatiway Accounting & OFersonnel and Em- 
Station Management ployment Management 
Law—Degree of LL.B. OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law OBusiness English 
Olndustrial Manage: OCommerciai Spanish 
ment Efficiency OEffective Speaking 
O Modern Business Cor- OC. P. A. Coaching 
respondence and Practice 
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Ada 


DIAMON 


For a Few Cents a Day 


baergaine—123 pages of them. The Diamond book 
ever published sent free for your name and es. Your choice of 
- Terme as low as a few centsa t 
6 cork y increase 


Write Today sf Bo 


let it almost fade away. But when I ran 
across you the other day—sweeter than 
ever, more adorable than ever—oh Agnes, 
you can’t blame me, can you, for thinking 
you the sweetest, most adorable creature 
in the whole world?” 

And then she reached out, and her little, 
desperate, half-aimed fist struck him in 
the face. 

His hand lost its grip on the wheel, 
the car swerved, it struck something— 
a terrific impact—and then she shot up 
into the air. She felt herself hurtling— 
tried to catch hold of something, felt 
something snap on her wrist—then went 
whirling on into space, clawing at the air. 
It seemed that she spun round and round 
in the air, like some dizzy top, before she 
struck something solid with a bump. 
Then she was conscious of a heavy quiet, 
heavy and wet, that pressed over her, 
pressing her down... 

Presently —how long afterward she 
never knew, but it could not have been 
long—she returned to consciousness of 
rain in her face and of a stabbing pain 
in her wrist. 


When Agnes, after that flight through 
the night and the rain, was seated in the 
jolting, rumbling elevated train, she 
wondered whether the accident had been 
yet discovered—but she had no remorse. 
A sort of peace came over her at the 
thought that Allan Farquhar was dead. 
And no blame was really hers. She was a 
woman and fighting against unfair odds— 
and she had a husband and a child. Even 
had she acted otherwise, had she run for 
help, then she would have had to go to the 
police station, she would have been in the 
newspapers—scandal—and her husband— 
and her boy! .. . 

When she let herself in at her own door 
it was not yet eleven-thirty—she was in 
time. Edmund had said the meeting would 
hold late. 

All that night a new fear possessed her— 
suppose that Allan was not dead, that he 
had implicated her! All night long she 
clenched her muscles, gripped her nerves, 
lest she toss about and waken her husband 
—suppose Allan was not dead!... 


The next morning the New York papers 
gave front page space to a motor accident 
wherein only one unknown man had died— 
strange importance to give one anonymous 
mortal even though he had driven an 
expensive car! The scattered inhabitants 
of that country-like suburb had paid no 
particular attention to the noise of an 
explosion, to the light of something burn- 
ing in a sequestered part of the boulevard 
which skirted it. But the official investi- 
gation brought out that some of them had 
seen a queer thing that night. Through 
the rain and the mist the running figure of 
a woman had been noticed—and, yes, she 
had been running away from the place 
where the fire was. By matching up these 
stories and correlating the evidence with 
that of a woman’s wrist watch and a wisp 
of handkerchief found near the burnt car 
and the testimony of a chauffeur who had 
passed the car only a few miles back of the 
scene of the catastrophe, the police proved 
that there had been a woman in the car, 
and that, being able to run away, she had 
escaped and apparently made neither sign 
nor sound to bring help to her hapless 
companion. 
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But there the mystery hung. There was 
nothing more! Not even when the 
identity of the dead man was established, 

It was after her last fear of Edmund’s 
finding out had dissipated, and after that 
scare-head mystery had drifted into the 
backwaters of the day’s news and then 
finally subsided, that, strangely, perversely, 
irrationally, Agnes Stillwell’s forced com- 
posure broke; that, all of a sudden and 
for no decipherable reason, she knew that, 
toward her husband, she could play a de- 
ceptive part no longer. 

So, when there no longer seemed need 
for it, she told him the whole truth. She 
went back to those long-ago days, to 
Silver Lake—spared herself nothing. Then 
she told of her re-encounter with Allan 
Farquhar, told everything leading up to 
that clandestine ride and the accident. 

“T had to tell you,” she ended brokenly. 


She looked at him imploringly, fearfully, 


“T thought I could keep it from you, 
but I couldn’t. I had to tell you—even 
though I knew I’d lose you by telling.” 

Her husband said nothing. Throughout 
her long, rapid, incoherent recital he had 
said nothing, but just sat there, silent, 
immobile, his head bowed, his eyes looking 
away from her with a dull, expressionless 
stare. 

“Oh, Edmund, look at me!” she cried. 
“Say something! Say something—if it’s 
only to say you hate me.” 

“Yes, I know,” he said then, heavily. 
““T was waiting for you to tell me.” 

That odd, unexpected phrasing caught 
her attention and she gasped, astonished: 

“You were waiting——” 

“VYes—I knew,” his tone still dull, 
inert. ‘But I knew you’d tell me—your- 
self—if I waited.” 

“Vou knew?” startled, amazed. 

“Yes. When the papers told his name. 
I went to the police station, and saw the 
watch—the watch I gave you.” 

She was gazing at him with dilated 
eyes. 

“But why did you go to the——” 

“T think I knew already.” 

There was silence between them for a 
long minute. Then he said: 

“T think I knew—about Farquhar— 
from that night he was here. I should have 
spoken—but I was waiting for you to tell 
me.” 

Then that long, unnatural composure 
of hers broke. She did not cry, but she 
hid her face in her hands and little moan- 
ing sounds came from her. And then he 
went and knelt beside her chair and took 
her hands from her face. : 

“Agnes! Agnes! Don’t! Oh, don’t!” 

She looked at him with piteous, unbe- 
lieving eyes, at this kneeling, compassion- 
ate man whom she had always thought 
too austere and unforgiving for confi- 
dence. 

“You mean—you don’t hate me— 
entirely?” 

“T don’t hate you at all, Agnes—I love 
you too much ever to hate you.” . 

A great sob wrenched her shoulders. 

“To think—that you—all these days— 
and all the days that are to come! Oh, 
how will we ever bear it?” 

He answered her: 

“We will bear it somehow—so long as we 
bear it together. After this we will always 
bear everything together—everything.”” 

And he drew her sob-racked frame to him, 
drew her head protectively to his breast. 
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“Mercy, Jack, don’t go so fast on this wet asphalt!” hes 
‘ “Don’t be alarmed, dear: these Kelly-Springfield Kant-Slip Cords don’t skid. 


HE factor of safety in the Kant-Slip Cord can scarcely be 
z overstated. Unlike most non-skid tires, however, Kellys 
will deliver long mileage, too. Here is a rare combination of 
Safety and Service at the same price you will have to pay for 
other tires that have always sold for less than Kellys. 
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1922 
Investment Opportunities 


N the first of each year we issue 
a booklet concisely describing 

the high grade securities— municipal, 
utility and industrial—which we 
own and offer to investors. 
Many of these offerings are Byllesby 
Securities; back of which is our own 
experienced engineering and man- 
agement organization. 
Our investment recommendations 
for 1922 include a long list of sound 
and safe investment securities, which 
may be purchased for cash or on our 
easy Ten-Payment Plan. 


Ask for Booklet CO-1 
H.M.Byllesby & Co. 
Incorporated 
CHICAGO 
2085S. LaSalle Se 


Put on like Plaster 
Wears like Iron 


-waterproof 
fireproof 
= resilient 

noiseless 


A composition material easily applied in plastic 
form over practically any kind of floor. Laid 
about *< inch thick. Imperial Floor does not 
crack, peel or come lose from fouadation. A 
continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-slipping 
surface. Nocrevices to gather grease, dirt, dust, 
disease germs or moisture, 

{Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, 
Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, Theatre, 
Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Sta- 
tion, Hospital—wherever a beautiful, substan- 
tial floor is desired. Several practical colors. 
Full information and sample FREE of your 
first and second choice of color. 


Imperial FloorCo.,47-49 EastAve.,Rochester,N.Y. 4 
A Success for {5 Years 


PATENTS 


E HIGHEST REFERENCES 
ASSURED BEST RESULTS 


BOOKLET FRE 
PROMPTNESS 


nd drawing or model for examination and report as 
n 


to pate 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
624 F Street 


Washington, D.C. 


Blue Lace Flower 


Clusters of delicate light blue blossoms, in size an@ 
color like the Forget-me-not, borne on iong slender 
stems. Texture resembles Queen Anne Lace. 
Exquisite with cut flowers. 


_Chinese Wool Flower, flower clusters, mas- 
sive feathery balls of brilliant crimson, blooming 
till frost. 

Aster Novelty Hybrids, will produce many 
new types and colors never offered. 


ALSO 2 FAMOUS VEGETABLES 
Matchless Lettuce, remarkable for crispness 
and juicy texture. Grows somewhat like Romaine. 


Sweet Corn, 60-day Makegood. Earliest of 
large, sweet and 


All Five Packets for 25c 


_All tested novelties and easy to grow. Send for 
big colorplate catalog free. Complete stocks of 
seeds, bs, window plants, perennials, fruits, 
berries and special novelties. Values exceptional. 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, N.Y. 
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The Breath of Scandal 


(Continued from page 48) 


but she scarcely knew it. She kept her 
eyes straight on his and rushed on. 

“‘Father’s been false to mother and false 
to my ideal of him, but he’s not been false 
to his business and the men—the thou- 
sands of men with their families—who have 
work this spring when millions of men 
just like them are idle, and who have that 
work because my father’s a big, able, use- 
ful man. It’s easy enough to say he’s 
bad; but, in all but one part of his life, 
who is better? Anyhow I’ll not see Mr. 
Stanway taking his place . But I was 
almost ready to wreck everything, for 
the sake of feeling right, when you 
came.” 

“Then why aren’t you now?” 

‘Because you’re so sure it must be 
right, and right isn’t always the best— 
it’s only always the obvious thing to do.” 

“‘Rinderfeld,” said Billy, “I suppose, 
taught you that.” 

“No, I just saw it myself, after talking 
with him.” 

Billy became conscious of the rigor of 
his hands and he relaxed his grasp of her. 
“You’ve made me perfectly sure what I 
must do, Marjorie. I knew you’d been— 
deteriorating under this terrible strain. It 
had to damage you; no one could stop 
that. But I can stop the damage from 
keeping on. When your mother comes in, 
I shall end this deceit and concealment.” 

‘You mean——” 

“*T shall tell her.” 

‘“‘No, you won’t!” she fought him and 
tried, with her small strength, to shake him. 
“You won’t—not now after I’ve lied to 
Mr. Stanway today and beaten him and got 
him off. You shan’t tell her. Not now. 
What you have not said, you can always 
say, Billy; but when you've said it, you 
can never take it back. So tell me you 
won’t, tell me you won’t, tell me .. .” 

Her voice suddenly was gone. Her 
strength, which she had gathered all 
together in the attack of her hands on him, 
also was gone. Her armsdropped. Her head 
fell forward and she gasped and choked, 
deadly sick. So Billy grasped her, crying 
for help in his alarm. 

“No,” she whispered, ‘‘no.” She 
managed to motion to forbid him calling 
ina servant. “I’m all right.” 

““Marjorie!”” he beseeched her, in his 
fright. “What have I done? What can I 


“Go, Billy— 


|do for you? Tell me!” 


“Go!” she whispered. 
just go! Leave me alone!” 

She led him to the door, and, obeying 
her in fright that, if he did not, she would 
be stricken again, he went. 

She lay on the lounge for a while but 
soon ascended to her room. She had 
bathed her face and arranged her hair 
and changed her dress before her mother 
entered the house and came to her. 

“Where is Billy, dear?” she asked. 
“Martin says he has been here and gone.” 

“Yes,” said Marjorie. “We had a 
quarrel, I’m afraid.” 

Her mother kissed her. ‘People in love 
have little difficulties, dear. They’ll 
smooth out, you'll find. I’ve good news 
tonight. Your father is so much stronger 
that he can come home tomorrow.” 

Majorie startled. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Marjorie?”’ 


“Nothing, mother. I was wondering if 
it was perfectly safe, that’s all.” 

Billy drove cityward, worrying and feel. 
ing injured. 

He did not feel like eating so he put up 
his car and went to his apartment where 
he had been alone now for four nights and, 
as he approached the building, he worried 
about Gregg until he saw lights in the 
windows which convinced him that, true 
to the telegram, Gregg had returned, 

“Hello, Bill!” said Gregg’s cheerful 
voice as he opened the door of the apart- 
ment. my wire?” 

““Where in the world have you been?” 
Billy demanded. He asked that before 
having a good look at Gregg; for, as soon 
as he saw him, Billy emphatically amended 
with: 

“What have you been doing?” 

“Been in a fight,” said Gregg, frankly, 

“And got the worst of it; that’s plain.” 

“Oh, you haven’t seen the other fellow, 
Bill. How’s Mr. Hale now and the family 
—Marjorie, Bill?” 

“All right,” Billy replied quickly. 
“What took you to Freeport, Gregg?” 

“Oh,” said Gregg, ‘a freight train. 
Nothing’s happened about Mr. Hale, then, 
since I’ve been gone?” 

“No; Gregg, what have you been up to? 
Has it been about my affair, Gregg—I 
mean about Marijorie’s father and " 

“Old fellow,” said Gregg, ‘‘T’ll tell you 
what it was; I ran across Russell the . 
other night; I took him out of town and 
left him up near Freeport. It seemed 
better to get him out of the way.” 

And Gregg lightly sketched his combat 
with Russell and explained what he hoped 
would be the result. 

Billy came to him and grasped his arm 
and felt over him with anxious affection to 
make sure that he was really as “all right” 
as he claimed he was. 

“You shouldn’t have tried anything 
like that, Gregg; Russell might have killed 

ou.” 
“Well, he didn’t,” Gregg reminded. 

“No; but, Gregg—I hate to say it when 
you took all that trouble and might have 
got killed trying to help—but I can’t see 
what good you’vedone. You're just trying 
to do what Marjorie is—cover up and 
conceal; she thinks she can work out 
something that way. But she can’t; she'll 
only get in deeper and deeper. I told het 
so tonight, Gregg; and she—she sent me 
away. I’ve quarreled with Marjorie! 
told me to leave her house! Mrs. Hale 
invited me to dinner and Marjorie asked 
me to go; she didn’t want me with her! 
She doesn’t want me!” 

““What does she want, Bill?” 

“‘Rinderfeld!” 

Gregg startled, in -spite of himself 
“What did you say?” 

Billy went back a little to explain. 
“She went to see Rinderfeld a couple of 
weeks ago. I didn’t want her to see him 
or have anything to do with him but 
didn’t dream that she'could let that man at 
tract her. I shouldn’t say that, perhaps;4 
thing as low as Rinderfeld couldn’t attract 
but he’s fascinated her like a snake a bird; 
or he’s hypnotized her. Ever since shes | 
called on him, she’s been telephoning him 
and doing what he tells her—no mattet 
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ORE than ten thousand centuries have elapsed since 
the mica-bearing white granites of western Ben 
were heaved up from within the earth. The granite 

is disintegrating with age—whole mountains have already 
coundliind uh but the mica continues clear and flawless. 


Mere films, one ten-thousandth of an inch in thickness, 
into which the mica is easily split, are rolled and bent freely 
without danger of breaking. a is tough and elastic. Neither 
heat nor shock affect it. 


That is why the Splitdorf Spark Plug, which is insulated 
with layer upon layer of hand-wrapped India ruby mica, 
stands up under all conditions and is everlasting. 

See that your dealer gives you the RIGHT type of 
? Splitdorf Plug for your engine. It is important. 
SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL COMPANY 
98 Warren Street Newark, N.J., U.S.A. 


ruby mica Indi 
remains unaltered after a million years 
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WRITE TO ME NOW! 


and I will tell you an easy way 
to have more money to spend 
Thousands of women have a vital need for 
more money—to properly bring up their family— 
to meet the present cost of living and tide them 
over this period of unemployment. Many of them 
have been helped in this problem and now have 
money to spend and a permanent assured income 
by becoming our representatives and selling our 


World's Star 
Rit 


Hosiery and 
Underwear 


to their friends and neighbors. As we have shown 
them, we can show you a fine independent way to 
have more money to spend. 


We’ve Helped More Than 25,000 
They are now enjoying large and prosperous 
businesses with constantly increasing sales. With 
our help their incomes are growing larger every 
day. You can do the same as they have done. 
Write today! We will send you our beau- 
tifully illustrated catalog—shows how easy it is to 
terome a World’s Star Money Maker. ed 
territory—prom pt deliveries. 

e have been in business 
for twenty-seven years. 


Comedies,Dramas, 
Musical Comedies 
and Revues, Min- 


PL Vaudeville Acts 
How toStage a Play 
‘Make-up Goods 

strel Opening Choruses, Blackface plays. Everything 

for Burnt Cork Shows and Ail Amateur Entertain- 


ments. M Di . CATALOGUE FREE. 
5. DENISON & 00, 625 Soo Wabash, Dept 


Keith’s $2:50 Offer 


«~Threeplan books, showing 100 
* designs of artistic bungalows, 
| cottages, or two-story houses 
-—in frame, stucco and brick— 
with floor plans and descrip- 
tions, and 8 months’ subscrip- 
tion to Keith’s Magazine, all 
for $2.50. 
KEITH'S MAGAZINE 
: naps over 20 years an authority on 
planning, building and decorating homes—25 cents a copy 
on newsstands, With its help and Kcith’s:Plans you can 
get the most distinctive, comfortable and satisfactory 
home with the greatest economy. 


8 plan books (260 plans) and Keith’s for 12 months—$4.50 


KEITH CORPORATION 
532 Abbay Building Minneapolis, Minn. 


for 


TEACH YOUR CHILD 


In Your Own Home 


and give him practically the same educational 
ad vantages he would have were he in attendance 
at the best private school. 

A unique system by means of which children 
from kindergarten to 12 years of age may be 
taught by correspondence at home by the best 
modern methods and under the guidance and 
supervision of a great day school, established 
1897, with a world-wide reputation for training 

_ young children. Write for information to 


THE CALVERT SCHOOL 
4 Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 


what, and quoting him to me. She lied 
today to Stanway because he told her to.” 

“Oh!” said Gregg. ‘“‘Stanway was 
there today, was he?” 

“That made our trouble.” 

“How? ” 

‘She told him Mrs. Hale knew! Mar- 
jorie got her mother out of the way, met 
him herself so she could lie to him, as 
Rinderfeld instructed her, and tell him 
her mother already knew, so he wouldn’t 
wait to tell her mother.” 

“Good girl, Marjorie, I'd say. Bill, 
what would you have the girl do?”’ 

“Do? Do?’ stammered Bill, backing 
away. “Gregg, you haven’t seen Marjorie, 
have you? You've no idea what Clearedge 


' Street and Rinderfeld have done to her. 
| She’s not the same girl at all. Why, Gregg. 


| with his comprehensions. 


an hour ago when I tried to show her 
that what she’d done wasn’t right, she an- 
swered me that right didn’t make any 
difference; she said right was only the 
obvious thing to do, as if anyone was a fool 
who did it.” 

Gregg stared from Billy down to the 
floor and he was shaking from his con- 
straint. Poor Bill, he felt; and poor, dear, 
dear little Marjorie shut in there at home 


| with the revelation of the flat on Clearedge 


Street behind her, with disgrace and 
scandal suspended on the thinnest of hairs 


| above her, and having no one to help her, 


through these weeks, but Billy and Felix 
Rinderfeld—Bill with his blunt, blind, 
utterly reckless morality and Rinderfeld 
No wonder she 
turned to Rinderfeld who offered her ex- 
planations, false and degraded, perhaps, 
but yet .explanations. 

He, himself—Gregg—what had he to 
offer her? He did not know, but, whatever 


| it was, he was going to offer it against Billy 


and—against Rinderfeld. He had never 
imagined Rinderfeld a contestant for 
Marjorie; and he recognized that Billy 
honestly did not consider Rinderfeld as a 
rival to him for Marjorie because Billy 
could not put Rinderfeld on the same 
plane with himself. But what Billy had 
told about Marjorie telephoning Rinderfeld 
and obeying him and quoting him, sud- 
denly gave Gregg a jerk of that alarming 
sensation known as “the creeps.” 

In his room, Billy Whittaker lay awake 
long into that night, worried and utterly 
miserable. In his room, Gregg slept but 
dreamt horribly of Marjorie in a mire—a 
black, steamy bog of fluid earth such as 
once, on a canoe trip into Canada, he saw 
suck down a frightened deer which had 
fled into it. It was one of those dreams 
so real that Gregg, after awaking, sat up, 
not sure that it had not happened; of 
course, he quickly realized, but the terror 
of it did not leavehim. It kept him awake 
quite a while; and, in the morning, added 
intensity to the business he had assigned to 
himself and which took him, a little before 
noon, to the hall of the building on Monroe 
Street where were the offices with which 
Sybil Russell was connected. 


x 


She came in from the street a few min- 
utes after twelve. Her energy and alive- 
ness were the first noticeable qualities of 
her; as Gregg had commented to himself on 
that night when suddenly she confronted 
him after he had broken into her apart- 
ment on Clearedge Street. She seemed 
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consciously to avoid playing up her phys. 
ical attractions. She was dressed smartly 
in a blue, rather new, tailored suit with q 
small, smart blue sailor, and a trim, new 
gray glove covered her slender, capable 
looking hand which clasped a medium-sized 
brown-leather portfolio. 

He raised his hat and stepped forward, 
“How do you do, Mrs. Russell?’’ he said, 
and instantly realized that she perceived 
he had come there to find her. She stepped 
back from the group entering the elevator, 

‘Do you want to talk with me?” she 
asked in a low, controlled voice. 

“T’d like to,” Gregg said. 

“Where?” 

“Couldn’t we talk over a table?” he 
asked, in his pleasant way. 

“Where do you mean?” 

He discerned that she was testing him to 
see where he would take her so he named 
the most thoroughly reputable hotel res- 
taurant nearby. 

“Yes, that’s a good place,” she agreed 
slowly, as though considering the restau- 
rant; but of course he knew she was sizing 
him up as he was re-appraising her. 

“‘Let’s go there, then,” Gregg said. 
“T’ve been in a sort of smash-up, you see; 
but I hope its not too noticeable.” 

“T think thev’ll let vou in,” she said, 
“Remember, I always pay my own check.” 

While she went up to her office and Gregg 
waited, he diverted himself with imagining 
the explosion if Bill dropped in and learned 
that he was going out to lunch with her. 

But Gregg gave the opinions of others 
hardly a thought as, with Mrs. Russell, 
he entered the big, handsome hotel. 

“*We will have two checks,” she said 
to the waiter, as she took one of the menus 
and, without consulting Gregg, ordered 
chicken, cocoa and a salad. He ordered 
a chop and coffee, started to ask her, 
‘that’s all you really want?” but re- 
membered in time and smiled. 

‘“‘How’s business?” he asked her as the 
waiter vanished. 

“You have to go get it,” she said. 
‘But I’m ahead of last year, even on new 


business. How’s yours?” 
‘Rotten, recently.” Gregg admitted 
heartily. ‘I guess I’m not a go-getter.” 


“Your business is different from mine; 
when people feel insecure, they can be 
sold more insurance; but ice machines 
require investment outlays that people 
are putting off just now.” 

Mr. Hale told her about me, Gregg 
thought; and the image of Marjorie’s 
father having discussed with her Marjorie’s 
friends—discussed Marjorie, likely, and 
his wife—gave Gregg an unwelcome reac- 
tion. Mrs. Russell observed it and im- 
mediately and with entire coolness in- 
formed him that she comprehended it. 

“You will not have to tell me much 
about the persons concerned, Mr. Mow- 
bry,” she said, bringing him directly to the 
matter for which, she knew, he had sought 
her. “Nor about how they have been 
affected. What your friend Rinderfeld 
has not mentioned to me, I may imagine 
from what I knew before of the family. 
Besides knowing something in general of 
Mrs. Hale, I saw her once in Field’s with 
her husband; of course I saw their daugh- 
ter that night at my apartment. I fully 


understand that Mrs. Hale does not share 

the disillusionment which has come to her 

daughter.” 
No mention of Marjorie by name; twice, 
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HE EARL embodies the four es- 
sentials of a worth-while car: Appear- 
ance, Performance, Comfort, Durability. 

It appeals at once to your love of the beau- 
tiful and your common sense. No car of its 
size swings so near the road. It will win the 
admiration of yourself, your family and your 
friends at first glance and give generously, 
day in and day out, any service you ask. 


Those who take an honest pride in their 


belongings, who seek to rise above the | 


commonplace in their homes and ther 
dress, will find the EARL the car they have 


EARL MOTORS, Inc., 


CANADIAN EARL MOTORS, 


long wanted to see in front of their doors. 


The EARL high-powered motor will de- 
light you with its quick pick-up and reserve 
energy under all conditions of traffic. For 
two years its hill-climbing ability at low as 
well as high speeds has proved its remark- 
able range of power. 

The only way to judge its beauty is to see it. 
The only way to know its comfort is to ride in 
it. The only way to realize its performance 
is to drive it. Go to your EARL dealer now 
—test for yourself this new value of today. 
Detailed specifications mailed on request. 


Jackson, MICHIGAN 


Lid., BROCKVILLE, ONTARIO 


Prove That 


You 


Can Hear! 


We do not expect 
those who are hard 
of hearing to take 
our word that the Acousticon will make 
them hear clearly once more — No 
one’s word should be taken for that. 
We do expect, however, that for their 
own individual satisfaction, before 
giving up in discouragement, they 
will permit us to loan them the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit — No Expense 


500,000 delighted users have given us this per- 
mission to their relief and pool. Most of them 

tried many other aids and treatments with- 
out avail—But the Acousticon has patented 
features which cannot be duplicated. So dis- 
regarding your past experiences, write for your 


free trial today. 
an DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
2 { 1305 Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Let us send you the interesting and instructive 
“Butler-Cobb System of Song-Writing”’ in book 
form for five days free inspection. Covers ever 
7d of the art_and CONTAINS RHYMER’S 
ICTIONARY. Price One —-¥ if satisfactory. 


Music PUBLISHERS PREss, W. 40th Street, 


ej New York City, Suite 104. 
500% 


AGENTS 


$60—$200 perweek. FreesamplesGOLD 
SIGN LETTERS for store and office 
windows. Anyone can put them on. 
Big demand everywhere. Liberal offer 
to general agents. 


Metallic Letter Co., 433-C. N. Clark, Chicago. 


Kunderd’s Wonderful 
New Ruffled Gladioli 


Send for fine catalog of 56 pages 
showing 19 varieties in colors. Best 
cultural information is given, in- 
4 cluding directions for growing show 
’ flowers. No other Gladioli equal 
these, you can't afford to be with- 
out them in your garden next sum- 
mer. Send today for the catalog 
—free. 
A. E. Kunderd 
The Originator of the Ruffied Gladiolus 
Box 45, Goshen, Indiana, U.S. A. 


3 


The Vapor 
Treatment 
for Coughs 
and Colds 
The time for Vapo-Cresolene is at the first indica- 


tion of a cold or sore throat, which are so often the 
warnings of dangerous complications, 


Simple to use; you just light the little lamp that vapor- 
izes the Cresolene and place it near the bed at night. 

The soothing antiseptic vapor is breathed all nizht, 
making breathing easy, relieving the cough and 
easing the sore throat and congested chest. 

Cresolene is recom led for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, Coughs 
and Nasal Catarrh. Its germicidai qualities make it a 
reliable protection where these diseases are epidemic. 
It gives great relief in Asthma. 


Cresolene has been recommended and used for the past 
42 years. The benefit derived from it is unquestionable. 


2 Sold by druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 11, The 
; VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York, 
ae or Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 
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indeed, deliberate avoidance of it. Gregg 
appreciated the tact of that, though he said 
nothing, because she left him, at this mo- 
ment, nothing to say. He found himself 
comparing her with the woman she had 
just mentioned—with the other woman 
who, at one time, had greatly attracted 
Charles Hale; and Gregg appreciated what 
this woman and Mrs. Hale had in com- 
mon—self-constraint and reserve. Hale, 
himself, wanted these qualities; he was a 
man constantly expressing himself, en- 
joying feelings and liking to stir others to 
feelings; so a girl, such as his wife had 
been, must have come to him as a sort of 
challenge. She had been. beautiful and 
constrained and reserved; and he had set 
himself to make her show feeling. 

Thought Gregg, probably he—having so 
much feeling of his own—never imagined 
that a person could exist without as much; 
probably he was sure, when he married, 
he could kindle that cool, self-assured, 
reserved girl who, by her very constraint, 
allured him. But at last, thought Gregg, 
he found he could not. 

“Of course it is the daughter,” Mrs. 
Russell commented quietly, gazing up at 
Gregg, “‘who is in the hard position. I’ve 
been thinking about her a good deal. I 
would have liked to go and talk to her, if 
that was possible. Of course it has not 
been. So that was why I was glad to see 
some one—besides your friend Rinderfeld 
—who has access to her.” 

“What has Rinderfeld told you about 
her?” Gregg asked too quickly. 

Mrs. Russell made no betrayal motion 
of surprise but the intensity of her gaze at 
Gregg seemed suddenly to deepen. 

“Nothing to me,” she replied, quietly, 
“except that we must always remember 
that, although the daughter knows, she is 
as much to be protected from the conse- 
quences as her mother—more to be pro- 
tected, in fact, more. 

“T presume that you, too, are more in- 
terested in protection of the daughter than 
of the mother,’ Mrs. Russell went on 
calmly. ‘For her, you came to see me.” 

“T am,” Gregg admitted and gazed from 
her down at the table in silence for a mo- 
ment. And then he said: 

“‘She’s trying to salvage something from 
her home without a chance in the world to 
savemuch. Her home’s gone; she wouldn’t 
have it go on as before; she knows her 
father and mother must separate. Rinder- 
feld has been advising—I don’t know ex- 
actly what yet, but in effect he’s trying to 
Of course, as a 
permanent proposition, that’s impossible; 
and he knows it. I—I’m going up to see her 
tonight, Mrs. Russell, and I’ve got to bring 
her something besides flowers. You said you 
were glad to see me because I can go to her; 
what fword did you want to send to her?” 

“What did you come to me to ask me?” 

“About her father,’ Gregg answéred. 

“What about him?” 

“What happens to him—next?” 

““You mean will he be in danger again 
from George Russell?” 

“You know what I mean.” 

“Yes; will he come back to me? Why 
don’t you ask him that@ Or, if she wants 
to know, let her ask him; her mother and 
she are taking him home now.” 


“T didn’t know that,” Gregg said qui- 
etly, not endeavoring to counteract her 
sudden bitterness. “But of course it 
makes no difference; his daughter can’t 
ask him that. He’s not the one to ask; you 
are, when the question’s put a bit differ- 
ently. Are you going to take him back? 
Of course, he’ll go to you. What are you 
going to do?” 

A flush flowed over her face, and Gregg 
could not think of any one but of her who 
had given herself in marriage four years 
ago to one big, powerful, vital man, Russell, 
when he had been a soldier, finding—well, 
not what she had undoubtedly deluded 
herself to expect; but now, with another 
man, she had found it, and some one was 
asking if she would give it up. ; 

“The word I wanted to send to his 
daughter, if it were possible for it to mean 
anything to her,’ Mrs. Russell said delib- 
erately, “was that her father came to me 
because he loved me; I keep‘him for that 
and for no other reason.” 

She said “keep” without a loudening or 
describable change in her voice but Gregg 
thought he had never heard a word uttered 
with equal determination. It left Gregg 
nothing more to ask or to say. They talked 
when the waiter brought their luncheon and 
they ate but neither returned to mention of 
the Hales; for Gregg had his answer. 

Arriving alone in his car at the Hale’s 
that evening, Gregg stopped at the curb a 
short way from the house and got out to 
walk up and down a minute before going 
in. He paused beside one of the big trees 
in the parkway between the walk and the 
avenue and was standing in the shadow 
from the nearest street lamp when a car 
approached and slowed and finally halted 
almost opposite the tree. It was a new, 
shining roadster with only the driver on the 
seat and he turned to the Hale’s and leaned 
forward to have a better look at the lighted 
windows. Gregg at first failed to make 
out the man’s features and then muttered, 
“By God, it’s Rinderfeld!” 

Gregg almost called that aloud; he was 
not sure he did not; he did move and betray 
his presence for Rinderfeld’s aquiline out- 
line was gone; gears sounded, the motor 
moved off. 

“Rinderfeld!”’ he repeated in fright with 
himself. ‘‘Rinderfeld’s waiting outside for 
her to get her when we’ve fallen down at 
doing anything for her and her home’s 
gone. Rinderfeld wants her!” 

More than that, indeed, Gregg had 


-caught in that flash of recognition of 


Rinderfeld’s features in the rays of the arc 
light but he could not say the whole of it 
even to himself; it was, “Rinderfeld knows 
how he will get her.” 

Gregg was watching the tail light of 
Rinderfeld’s car which turned the corner 
next and did not seem to pick up speed 
after completing the turn. Gregg received 
the idea that Rinderfeld was stopping 
around the corner and he was about to 
follow to ascertain the fact when he heard 
the front door of the Hale’s open. A gitl 
appeared in the oblong of light—Marjorie! 
She was coming out alone and, evidently, 
secretly. He saw her look quickly behind 
her, as if to make sure she was not observed; 
then quietly she closed the door and hur- 
ried down to the walk. 


W ith the return of Charles Hale to his home, M arjorie’s dilemma reaches a crisis. Now she must decide 
how she will face the future, what attitude she will assume toward her father and the home which has 
always sheltered her. Courageously and relentlessly she makes her decision, carries it into action and 


becomes involved in new problems in the next instalment of this vital novel in the March COSMOPOLITAN. 
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Let Million Staff 
PICK YOUR BATTERY 


NOV 211991 ENGINEER 


NEW PRICES 
Standard USL Batteries 


all guaranteed on 15 months’ 
adjustment basis 


for Ford 


Overland, $9 
Chevrolet 


for Dort, 
Durant, Earl, 3 Q 
Hupmobile, 
for Buick, Reo, 
Studebaker, $3 1 
Hudson, Chalmers, etc. -- 
for Dodge, 


$3 70 
1915-1919, etc. 


Local net exchange prices ma vary 5% above 
or below List according to Freight Charges. 


Prices in Canada on application 


N 


Battery Stations! 


The new USL merchandising proposition is 
the most liberal ever offered a battery sta- 
tion. Itis possible that your city has not yet 
been allotted. Telegraph for a cn data. 


iz: a million dollar staff of engineers to 
pick your next battery appeal to you? 


Then there is at your disposal without cost to you, 
such a staff comprising the engineers of all the 
automobile companies—experts equipped with 
elaborate testing apparatus to measure definitely 
the quality and performance of batteries. 


When an automobile manufacturer selects the 
battery to be used as standard equipment on his 
car he invites the battery companies which have 
the experience and the necessary scientific and 
manufacturing equipment to submit sets of bat- 
teries for tests. 


The automobile Company’s engineers then vir- 
tually dissect the batteries, challenge the engi- 
neering design and the grade of materials and 
workmanship. ‘The batteries must show their 
discharge ability at high and low temperature, 
must undergo trials for stamina and all ’round 
dependability. The survivors of the laboratory 
tests must then stand a try-out on the road. 
PRICE CUTS NO FIGURE IN THESE 
TESTS. QUALITY ALONE COUNTS. And 
only those batteries which measure up on the 
quality basis are passed with the engineers’ 
approval to the Purchasing Department for con- 
sideration, where for the first time the price 
question is raised. 


It is reasonable that you be guided in the selec- 
tion of your next battery by the judgment of 
these engineers. It is a good buying tip for you 
that out of the hundreds of different makes of 
batteries only four usually are approved. 


Prominent among these four is the USL. It has stood 
the tests in practically all leading automobile 
It has a good name as a quality product—with 21 years’ 
success behind it. 


USL is used as standard equipment on leading makes of 
cars—Brewster, Chalmers, Dort, Durant, Earl, Ford, 
Handley-Knight, Monroe, Overland, Ranger, Republic 
Truck, Stephens, Willys-Knight and twenty others. 


Two million USL batteries have demonstrated in service 
their built-in excellence—4600 Golden Rule service stations 
and dealers give the USL standard of co-operation with 
car owners. 


U. S. Light & Heat Corp’n, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘U.S. Light & Heat Ltd., Niagara Falls, Canada 
Leading Manufacturers of 


Electric Arc Welders—Storage Batteries— 
Railroad Carlighting Devices 
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IIl4 (Continued from page 7) 
Universities, Professional & Trade Schools 


sip TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 AWEEK 
let (free choosing a voca- 
tion, an oppor- 
tunities Photography offers. 

MOTION PICT URE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 
Three to six months’ practical course. Modern 
equipment. Day or evening classes. Easy terms. The 
Superiority. Call or write for 

ataiog 

N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St.,N. Y. OR 505 State St.. Bkivn. 


Ambitious men of all ages can 
rise abovesmall-salaried positions 
into this profession of unlimited 
possibilities. Taught by actual 
practice—day orevening. Three 
months’ course. Modern 
No previous knowledge or ex- 
perience yy No charge for tools or equip- 
ment. The men we train are in demand. 
Established 30 years. Catalog free (40 pages). 


Address your inquiry to Dept. 3 


laboratori-s. 


BODEE ‘itcranicst DENTISTRY 


Learn Photography | 


Mons | 


, Portraits or Commercial 


E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
1269 Broadway, New York City 
134 So. Clark St., Chicago, II. 

profitable work taught by successful 
apher operating studios in largest cities. Earn $35 t 
100 weekly. Day and night classes. 3 months’ course. 
4 payments. Send for Free Booklet 8. 


National College 
Chiropractic 


Unsurpassed facilities 
for a complete Scientific 
Chiropractic education. 
Distinguished Faculty. 
Modern and extensive 
laboratory equipment. 
Large clinic. Gymnasium, dormitory oad 
students’ aid dept. Chicago's opportunity 
for self-help untinsited. Enter quarterly. 
3-year term. 14th year. 


4 or i where 
Valparaiso University Before deciding where 
for catalog. This is one of the largest institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States. Thorough instruction at Lowest 
Expense. Catalog mailed free. ress 

J. E. ROESSLER, + “eee 
INDIANA, Valparaiso, University Hall, Box 4 


Bliss Electrical School Engincering, 


Complete in one year. Theory and practical ——— 
—construction, installation, eT Write for catalog 
30th year opens September 27th, 1922. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 49 Takoma Ave. 


Tri State College of Engineering 
Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years, 48 weekseach. No entrance exami- 
nation. High School Diploma not required. Compact 
courses made up of essentials =. Expenses low. 
InDIANA. Angola, 20 Street. 


Learn Photography. 
Good- -paying positions in the best studios in the country 
await men and women who prepare themselves now. 
For 26 years we have successfully taught 

Photography, Photo-Engra 

and ree-Color Work 
Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. We assistthem 
to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit your- 
self for an advanced position at oe pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best school of 
its kind. Write for catalog 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box C, 948 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 
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Jolly Roger Goes Home 


(Continued from page 63) 


his master had sung like that. It was in 
Indian Tom’s cabin, with Cragg’s Ridge 
just beyond the creek, and it was in those 
days before Terence Cassidy of the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police had come to 
drive them to another hiding place; in the 
happy days of Nada’s visits and of their 
trysts under the Ridge. 

In the clear stillness of the morning one 
might have heard that shouting song half 
a mile away. But McKay was no longer 
afraid. His world was opening its arms 
to him again—and he sang as if Nada was 
only a mile away from him instead of a 
thousand. 

When he went on, after their breakfast, 
he laughed at the thought of Breault dis- 
covering their trail. The Ferret would be 
more than human to do that after what 
wind and storm and fire had done for 
them. 

This first day of their pilgrimage into 


‘| the Southland was a day of glory from its 


beginning until the setting of the sun. 
Now that Jed Hawkins was dead, Nada 
would be with the little old Missioner in 
whose care he had left her, and not for an 
instant did a doubt cloud the growing hap- 
piness of his anticipations. Breault and 
the hunters of the law were the one worry 
that lay ahead and behind him. If he 
outwitted them he would find Nada wait- 
ing for him. 

Day after day they kept south and west 
until they struck the Thelon; and then 
through a country unmapped, and at 
times terrific in its cold and storm, they 
fought steadily to the frozen regions of the 
Dubawnt waterways. 

It was early in March when they struck 
the Lost Lake country, three hundred 
miles from Cragg’s Ridge. 

And here it was, buried under a blind of 
soft snow, that Peter nosed out the frozen 
carcass of a disemboweled buck which 
Boileau, the French trapper, had poisoned 
for wolves. Jolly Roger had built a fire 
and was warming half a pint of deer tallow 
for a baking of bannock, when Peter 
dragged himself in, his rear legs already 
stiffening with the palsy of strychnine. In 
a dozen seconds McKay had the warm 
tallow down Peter’s throat, to the last drop 
of it; and this he followed with another dose 
as quickly as he could heat it and in the 
end Peter gave up what he had eaten. 

Half an hour later Boileau, who was 
eating his dinner, jumped up in wonder- 
ment when the door of his cabin was sud- 
denly opened by a grim and white-faced 
man who carried the limp body of a dog in 
his arms. 

For a long time after this the shadow of 
death hung over the Frenchman’s trapping- 
shack. To Boileau, with his brotherly 
sympathy and regret that his poison-bait 
had brought calamity, Peter was “just 
dog.” But when at last he saw the strong 
shoulders of the grim-faced stranger 
shaking over Peter’s paralyzed body and 
listened to the sobbing grief that broke in 
passionate protest from his white lips, he 
drew back a little awed. It seemed for a 
time that Peter was dead; and in those 
moments Jolly Roger put his arms about 
him and buried his despairing face in 
Peter’s scraggly neck, calling in a wild fit 
of anguish for him to come back, to live, to 


open his eyes again. Boileau, crossing 
himself, felt of Peter’s body and McKay 
heard his voice over him, saying that the 
dog was not dead, but that his heart was 
beating steadily and that he thought the 
last stiffening blow of the poison was over. 
To McKay it was like bringing the dead 
back to life. He raised his head and drew 
away his arms and knelt beside the bunk 
stunned and mutely hopeful while Boileau 
took his place and began dropping warm 
condensed milk down Peter’s throat. Ina 
little while Peter’s eyes opened and he gave 
a great sigh. 

Boileau looked up and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“That was a good breath, m’sieu,” he 
said. ‘What is left of the poison has done 
its worst. He will live.” 

A bit stupidly Roger McKay rose to his 
feet. He had stood in the presence of death 
many times before but never had that pres- 
ence choked up his heart as in this hour 
when the soul of Peter, his comrade, had 
stood falteringly for a space halfway be- 
tween the living and the dead. 

When he turned from the window 
Boileau was covering Peter’s body with 
blankets and a warm bear skin. And for 
many days thereafter Peter was nursed 
through the slow sickness which followed. 


An early spring came this year in the 
Northland. It was in this first week of 
April that Peter was able to travel, and 
Jolly Roger McKay pointed his trail once 
more for Cragg’s Ridge. 

And now, in these days, it seemed to 
Jolly Roger that a great kindness and not 
tragedy had delayed him so that his 
“home coming” was in the gladness of 
spring. All about him was the sweetness and 
mystic whispering of new life just awaken- 
ing and one glorious sunset he heard the 
chirruping evening song of his first robin. 

And the next day they would reach 
Cragg’s Ridge! 

Half of that last night he sat up, awake, 
or smoked in the glow of his fire, waiting for 
dawn. With the first lifting of darkness he 
was traveling swiftly ahead of Peter and 
the morning was only half gone when he 
saw far ahead of him the great ridge which 
shut out Indian Tom’s swamp, and Nada’s 
plain, and Cragg’s Ridge beyond it. 

It was noon when he stood at the crest of 
this. There, with his lungs gasping for air, 
his eager eyes shot over the country below 
and for a moment the significance of the 
thing which he saw did not strike him. 
And then in another instant it seemed that 
his heart choked up, like a fist suddenly 
tightened, and stopped its beating. 

Reaching away from him, miles upon 
miles of it, east, west and -south—was a 
dead and char-stricken world. 

Up to the foot of the ridge itself had 
come the devastation of flame, and where 
it had swept, months ago, there was now 
no sign of the glorious spring that lay 
behind him. 

A cry came from him, a cry of fear and of 
horror, for he was looking upon the fulfil- 
ment of Yellow Bird’s prediction. He 
seemed to hear whispering softly in his ears 
the low, sweet voice of the sorceress, as on 
the night when she had told him that if he 
returned to Cragg’s Ridge he would find 
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The NEW 


HAYNES SEDAN 


Z 


So completely does this new improved Haynes 


, isti i - The spacious interior of this handsome coach 
75 Sedan fulfill every desire of distinction, de 
pendability, and comfort in motor transporta- 
: we ights, special provision for heating an 
tion that full appreciation only grows out of a= are unobtrusive contributions to 
long experience with its many refinements. To enjoyment and service. 


view it conveys a comprehension of its graceful 
beauty; to lounge deep in its rich cushions 
imparts a sense of its luxury; to control the 
new, powerful Haynes 75 motor reveals how 
superbly flexible, responsive and alert is this 
mechanism, with the exclusive Haynes vola- 
tilizer, the Haynes engine heat control, and 
the Haynes enlarged exhaust and intake valves. 
But only the intimacy of ownership can bring 
the complete realization of its superiority— 
the satisfaction of possessing an automobile 
which continues to prove its owner a connois- 
seur of value. 


Tue Haynes AUTOMOBILE Company, Kotomo, Indiana 
Export OFFice: 1715 Broapway, New York City, U.S. A. 
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“Am I Really 
Fair To My 
Husband ?’’ 


“Now that there is a way that I can 
save half or more on all my clothes—now 
that I can easily learn at home in spare 
time to plan and make them myself at 
merely the cost of materials—am I fair 
to myself and my husband if I don’t do 
it? Just think how it would help us to 
cut the cost of living—how much we 
could save—how many other things we 
could have!” 

This is the thought that has prompted 
thousands of women to mark and mail 
the coupon in this advertisement. To- 
day, they are taking real delight in their 
new accomplishment; they are better 
dressed than ever; they are enjoying 
comforts they never knew before; and 
the savings account is growing faster, 
because of the simple and practical home- 
study courses in Dressmaking and Milli- 
nery offered by the Woman’s Institute. 


Through this new method, you learn 
how to make all stitches and seams; 
draft patterns; use tissue-paper pat- 
terns; judge, select, buy and use ma- 
terials; make simple, practical waists, 
skirts and dresses, perfect-fitting under- 
wear and lingerie, dainty infants’, chil- 
dren’s and misses’ clothing, afternoon 
coats, suits and dresses, evening gowns 
and wraps, tailored coats, skirts and 
complete suits; renovate, dye and make 
over garments; make and use em- 
broidery; use colors harmoniously; dress 
in taste and style; get a position or go 
into business as a dressmaker. 

What thousands of other women are 
doing, you can do. There is not the slight- 
est doubt about it. More than 125,000 
women and girls have proved by the 
clothes they have made and the money 
they have saved, the success of the 
Institute’s method. 

And remember this:—It costs you 
nothing to find out all about the Woman’s 
Institute and what it can do for you. 
Just send a letter, post card or the coupon 
below, and you will receive—without 
obligation or a penny of cost—the full 
story of this great school that is bring- 
ing to women and girls all over the world 
the happiness of dainty, becoming clothes 
and hats, savings almost too good to be 
true and the joy of being independent in 
a successful business. 

TEAR OUT HERE — — — — —. 
WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 51-B, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me one of 
our booklets and tell me how I can learn the sub- 
ject marked below: 
(C0 Home Dressmaking OD Millin 
Professional Dressmaking oO Codting” 


Name.... 


~ Please “specify whether ‘Mrs. or Miss) 


a world that had turned black with ruin 
and that it would not be there he would 
ever find Nada again. 

After that one sobbing cry he tore like 
a madman down into the valley traveling 
swiftly through the muck of fire and under- 
foot tangle with Peter fighting behind him. 
Half an hour later he stood where the 
Missioner’s cabin had been and he found 
only a ruin of ash and logs burned down 
to the earth. Where the trail had run 
there was no longer a trail. A blight, 
grim and sickening, lay upon the earth 
that had been paradise. 

Instinctively Peter had faced Cragg’s 
Ridge and Jolly Roger, seeing the dog’s 
stiffened body pointing toward the break 
beyond which lay Nada’s old home, felt a 
thrill of hope leap up within him. Possibly 
the farther plain had escaped the scourge 
of fire. If so, Nada would be there and 
the Missioner-—— 

He started for the break, a mile away. As 
he came nearer to it his hope grew less, for 
he could see where the flames had swept 
in an inundating sea along Cragg’s Ridge. 

When Jolly Roger came to that break 
and ran through it he was staggering from 
the mad effort he had made. And then, 
all at once, the last of his wind came in 
a cry of gladness. He swayed against 
a rock and stood there staring wild-eyed 
at what was before him. The world was 
as black ahead of him as it was behind. 
But Jed Hawkins’s cabin was untouched! 
The fire had crept up to its very door and 
there it had died. 

He went on the remaining hundred 
yards and before the closed door of Nada’s 
old home he found Peter standing stiff- 
legged and strange. He opened the door 
and a damp chill touched his face. The 
cabin was empty. And the gloom and 
desolation of a grave filled the place. The 
door of Nada’s little room was open and 
he entered throughit. The bed was naked 
and there remained only the skeleton of 
things that had been. 

He moved now like a man numbed by 
a strange sickness and Peter followed 
gloomily and silently in the footsteps of 
his master. They went outside and a 
distance away Jolly Roger saw a thing 
rising up out of the char of fire, ugly and 
foreboding, like the evil spirit of desola- 
tion itself. It was a rude cross made of 
saplings, up which the flames had licked 
their way, searing it grim and black. 

He went into Nada’s room, closing the 
door behind him; and for many minutes 
thereafter Peter remained outside guarding 
the outer door, and hearing no sound or 
movement from within. 

When Jolly Roger came out his face 
was set and white, and he looked where 
the thick forest had stood on that stormy 
night when he ran down the trail toward 
Mooney’s cabin. There was no forest now. 
But he found the old tie-cutter’s road, 
cluttered as it was with the débris of fire, 
and he knew when he came to that twist 
in the trail where long ago Jed Hawkins 
had lain dead on his back. Half a mile 
beyond he came to the railroad and there 
he found what was left of Mooney’s cabin. 
Here it was that the fire had burned hot- 
test, for as far as his vision went he could 
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see no sign of life or of forest green alight 
in the waning sun. 

And now there fell upon him, along 
with the desolation of despair, a something 
grimmer and more terrible—a thing that 
was fear. About him everywhere, reached 
his graveyard of death, leaving no spot 
untouched. Was it possible that Nada 
and the Missioner had not escaped its 
fury? 

He did not talk to Peter now. There 
was a lamp in the cabin and wood behind 
the stove, and silently he built a fire and 
trimmed and lighted:the wick when dark- 
ness came. After a long time he carried 
his blankets into Nada’s room, and spread 
them out upon her bed. Then he put out 
the light and quietly laid himself down 
where through the nights of many a month 
and year Nada had slept in the moon glow. 

The moon was there tonight. The 
faint glow of it rose in the east and swiftly 
it climbed over the ragged shoulder of 
Cragg’s Ridge, flooding the blackened 
world with light and filling the room with 
a soft and golden radiance. It was a moon 
undimmed, full and round and _ yellow; 
and it seemed to smile in through the 
window as if some living spirit in it had 
not yet missed Nada, and was embracing 
her in its glory. And now it came upon 
Jolly Roger why she had loved it even 
more than she had loved the sun; for 
through the little window it shut out all 
the rest of the world. 

“Always I can tell whether I’m going 
to be glad or sorry by the look of the Man 
in the Moon,” she had said to him. “He 
looks down and tells me even when the 
clouds are thick and he can only peep 
through now and then. And he knows alot 
about you, Mister—Jolly Roger—because 
I’ve told him everything.” 


Very quietly Jolly Roger got up from 
the bed and very strange seemed his 
manner to Peter as he walked through the 
outer room and into the night beyond. 

For a little Jolly Roger was silent and 
then Peter heard him saying: 

“Yellow Bird was right—again. She 
said we’d find a black world down here 
and we’ve found it. And we're going 
to find Nada where she told us we’d find 
her, in that place she called The Country 
Beyond—the country beyond the forests, 
beyond the tall trees and the big swamps, 
beyond everything we’ve ever known of 
the wild and open spaces; the country 
where God lives in churches on Sunday and 
where people would laugh at some of our 
queer notions, Pied-Bot. It’s there we'll 
find Nada, driven out by the fire, and 
waiting for us now in the settlements.” 

He spoke with a strange and quiet con- 
viction, the haggard look dying out of 
his face as he stared up into the splendor 
of the sky. 

And then he said: 

“We won’t sleep tonight, Peter. We'll 
travel with the moon.” 

Half an hour later, as the lonely figures 
of man and dog headed for the first settle- 
ment a dozen miles away, there seem 
to come for an instant the flash of a sat- 
isfied smile in the face of the Man m 
the sky. 


But Jolly Roger’s faith was greater than his luck, for in the settlements no one has heard of 

Nada, but Sergeant Breault is there. So fleeing once more he comes upon news of the 

Missioner and following this trail he makes a sur rising discovery in the last story in 
this series in the March COSMOPOLITAN. 
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The 
U. S. ROYAL CORD 


A famous tire—a f. tread. Ack: 1 

edged among motorists and dealers alike 
as the world’s foremost example of Cord 
tire building. Always delivering the same 
repeated economy, tire after tire, and sea- 


son after season. The stripe around the 


side-walls is registered as a 
the U. S. Patent Office. 


piece tire history-an 
where leading to-day 


Nz sO many years ago the 
motorist was well pleased 
to getone good tire out ofevery 
three or four. 


Compared with the consis- 
tent run of U.S. Tire perform- 
ance today he got a pretty 
scaht money’s worth. 

Something must have hap- 
pened to make better tires. 


Somebody’s practical ideals 
must have come through to 
deliver greater tire-economy to 
the car-owner. 


* * 


The makers of U. S. Tires 
know this — 


In no article for the past five 
years has there been more ad- 
vance in principle and practice 
than in the building of tires. 


The car-owner naturally 


asks why all tires haven’t im- 
proved equally. 


Perhaps his own daily ob- 
servations are the best an- 
swer. Tires all around him 
marketing mere price and 
claims—big discounts and in- 
side trades—pocketbook ap- 
peal as against performance 
responsibility. Less often does 
he hear the voice of factory 
integrity. 

* 


Today the public has a 
clearer view of tire values than 
it ever had. 


CAs people say 
everywhere 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


Tiresare beginningto reclas- 
sify all along the scale. Even 
the middling good ones no 
longer grade as top-quality. 


And you find U. S. Royal 
Cords just exactly where a 
nation of loyal followers 
expects to find them. 


Ina position of definite con- 
structive leadership—a meas- 
ure of all other tire values—a 
banner carrier for the finest 
traditions of tire building in 
the world. 

* * * 


Because—for the most 
part—no tire advancement 
has been neglected by Royal 
Cord makers. And because 
any advancement — big or 
little — once captured, has 
never been let go. 


United States Tires 


United States 


Fifty-three 
actories 


Rubber Company 


The Oldest and t 


Two 
thirty-five branches 
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an old billy goat calmly promenading along 
the sea wall. And beyond that the sea 
and the ship.” Her eyes glowed anew as 
she added, “I felt almost as if I were in 
a play.” 

It was with no thought that this was 
swiltly to take the savor of a melodrama 
that she left them there. But when she 
had gone halfway to her stateroom she 
remembered that a curious carved bead 
necklace she had bought for her mother 
was in Larry’s keeping. She turned back 
to get it. Halfway up the companionway 
she paused, quite involuntarily. 

“Chita?” Larry’s voice was saying. 
“Well, what about her?” 

“T think you know the story better than 
I,” Falmouth replied. 

“Tf Heckscher told you I doubt that,” 
commented Larry. 

“I’m giving you your choice,” he said. 
“Either you drop off the boat before she 
sails tonight or I’ll tell Mrs. Dale.” ; 

Eavesdropping was not Cinda’s inten- 
tion, yet she could not have stirred from 
there for the world. Larry took his time 
in answering and when he finally spoke his 
voice was soft. 

“Did Heckscher tell you I once threw a 
man overboard in this harbor?” he asked. 

“I’m not afraid of you or your threats,” 
began Falmouth, but his voice had an un- 
mistakable note of bluster in it. 

“Nor I of yours,” Larry cut in. “Tell 
and be damned to you.” 

Cinda realized then that he was coming 
toward the companionway. She turned 
and sped to her stateroom. The glow had 
faded from her eyes, they were as somber 
now, as her thoughts. Not until she be- 
came conscious of her mother’s questioning 
gaze did she rouse herself. 

“It was awfully hot ashore,” she ex- 
plained. “And I’m a little tired.” 

Evidently her appetite was affected as 
well. But she maintained she was perfectly 
all right and went on deck after dinner. 
There Larry joined her—Falmouth was in 
the toils of Heckscher who had come 
aboard again—and together they moved 
toward the stern, to watch the moon rise. 

“T don’t wonder you love it all,” she 
said, breaking a long silence. ‘You do, 
don’t you?” 

Larry nodded. “It gets into a man 
somehow. I get crazy for the North at 
times but when I’m there I’m crazier still 
for this. I’ve known it for a good many 
years now.” 

“T suppose you’ve done many things— 
had many adventures,” she suggested, 
averting her eyes lest he surprise the guile 
she was conscious of. 

“Land deals in Mexico, ice making in 
Panama, rubber and bananas here and in 
Costa Rica,” he summarized briefly. 

“‘And adventures?” she persisted. 

“* A revolution once. That’s all,’’ he said. 

Even as he spoke swift suspicion came to 
him. He was staring out across the moon 
path now and his lips were set—almost 


m. 
Nevertheless she was not misled. She 
knew absolutely that now, at this moment, 
if she chose... But who—and what— 
was Chita! 
“It seems cool,” she said quickly, 
drawing her scarf about her slim shoulders. 


No Gilded Saint 


(Continued from page 57) 


“And I’m tired. Good night,” she said, 
almost breathlessly. 

Eight bells, announcing midnight, 
sounded before he went below. The 


. Valencia, its departure long delayed, was 


preparing to get under way as he reached 
his stateroom. He had been there but 
a moment when a steward knocked, 
bringing a letter whose scent reached 
Larry even before he had it in hand. He 
held the letter unopened for an instant, 
then he inserted his forefinger and tore 
the flap... It was as he expected. 
Chita had heard he was aboard the 
Valencia. 
He read on, Chita was a little hurt. 


“Not that I am jealous, dear boy. 
But you must know that among all the 
men I have known you and you alone——” 


Larry skipped the rest of the paragraph 
—he had heard its substance many times 
from Chita’s lips—and started on the 
next. 


“T have news for you. The little 
one——” 


“Oh damn!” he murmured and hauled 
his steamer trunk forth. 

In the morning the Valencia, at sea on 
that short leg that would bring it to Santa 
Marta within another twenty-four hours, 
Was minus a passenger. 

As for Cinda, after she had heard the 
news of Larry’s abrupt departure at break- 
fast, she retired to her stateroom to—well, 
apparently to powder her nose. Then, with 
it held very proudly, she ascended to the 
deck, where she was discovered by Edward 
South Falmouth who looked—the simile 
was hers—like the cat who swallowed the 
canary. 

Nevertheless she, self-conscious in spite 
of herself under the scrutiny of the other 
passengers, was very gracious to him. 
He might, indeed, have persuaded him- 
self that Larry’s going had completely 
passed from her mind, had not the ques- 
tion that had hovered on her lips all day 
suddenly slipped out just before they 
parted for the night. 

“Why did Mr. Inverie leave so sud- 
denly?”’ she asked. 

Falmouth was taken by surprise. 
“Why?” he echoed lamely. “I’m sure 
I can’t say——” 

Cinda’s lovely eyes met his squarely. 

“T had not the slightest intention of 
eavesdropping yesterday afternoon but 
I heard what you—said to him. [’m— 
just curious to know.” 

“T’m sorry you overheard,” he said, 
with a fine air of frankness. “‘I—well 
certain stories came to me that made it 
plain that Inverie was flying under false 
colors aboard here and I suggested that 
he would do well to depart. I told him 
so and apparently he decided I was right. 
That’s all.” 

Cinda considered this. “It doesn’t 
seem like him to give in that way to any- 
body,” ran her inner thought. Then, with 
that directness that must have abashed 
Adam when he first sought to evade Eve 
she demanded, ‘‘What were the stories?” 

Falmouth shook his head, smilingly. 
“They’re not fit to repeat——” 

Cinda displayed a rare burst of petu- 
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lance. “When will you men get over the 
idea that girls are kept in mental swad- 
dling clothes until they are married?” she 
said. ‘‘Goon—I absolve you in advance.” 

Falmouth hesitated. “I'll say just this. 
There was a mixup with the local authori- 
ties from which Inverie was rescued by 
a certain notorious woman. The rest is— 
unsavory.” 

“Chita!” thought Cinda, but said 
nothing. 

“Forgive me for saying even so much,” 
he added, quickly. 

Hours later Roberta Dale’s ears quick- 
ened to an odd sound from the upper berth, 

“What’s the matter Cinda?” she asked, 

Cinda, aghast at discovery managed 
to answer, “Nothing. Why?” 

“T thought I heard you sniff. You— 
haven’t a cold?” 

“Perhaps—just a little. But please 
don’t worry—I'll be all right in the 
morning.” 

And after that another day which, as 
evening peace descended upon the little 
world through which the Valencia steadily 
steamed, brought them to Santa Marta. 

The domes and towers of the distant 
city gleamed white and gold in the mel- 
lowing light; beyond it the peaks of a 
mountain range soared higher and higher 
until one achieved the distinction of 
eternal snows. 

Never, thought Cinda, had she seen 
anything more beautiful. Her eyes, sweep- 
ing the vista, returned to an island, lying 
abreast of the steamer’s course. Breaks 
in the stately palms revealed a long, low- 
lying building, gleaming white. She won- 
dered what it might be and then, turning, 
looked up to see the dour eyes of the chief 
engineer on her. 

“°Tis a hospital for fever patients— 
yellow fever,” said he. ; 

“Yellow fever?” echoed Cinda, eyes 
a bit rounder. 

McVickers nodded and then, with grim 
determination, went on with that which 
had formed. in his mind, all in a flash. 

“And, ’tis where young Inverie will 
land now I’m thinking. He’s an idea 
he’s immune because he passed through 
one epidemic untouched. But he’s been 
out of the tropics since and that aye 
makes a difference.” 

“But why should he get it—more than 
anybody else?” she asked quickly. 

“‘The young idiot has rushed off to nurse 
an old partner of his, a little Englishman 
who is down with it near Barranquilla. 
Inverie got word of that just before we 
sailed from Cartagena. He borrowed 
a hundred dollars from me——” 

It passed Cinda’s comprehension. “But 
I thought he went off because——” 

She bit her lip, blushing vividly. 

“Aye,” commented McVickers, scath- 
ingly. “I no doubt you thought many 
things with Falmouth to tell them to you.” 

He paused and so far forgot himself as 
to thrust his pipe back into his mouth, 
where it gurgled furiously—McVickers 
being what is called a wet smoker. 

“T'll tell ye this,”’ he exploded presently. 
“Inverie’s na’ saint but they as know 
him best give him credit for never lying, 
never taking an unfair advantage 
always sticking by a friend, no matter 
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‘Do You Look As Young As Your Husband ? 


How anxiously a woman .asks herself this question— 
and how needlessly—for she can retain all the soft, lovely 
coloring of her first blushing youth by using the complete 
“Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 

First, a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing), to 
soften the skin and hold the powder. Then apply Pompeian BEAUTY 


Powder. It makes the skin beautifully fair and adds the charm of 
delicate fragrance. Now a touch of Pompeian BLOOM. Do you 


know that a bit of color in the cheeks makes the eyes sparkle? 


These three preparations may be used separately or together. At 
all druggists or toilet counters, 60c each. Guaranteed by the makers of 
Pompeian MASSAGE Cream (60c), cleanses and clears the skin; 
Pompeian NIGHT Cream (50c), the cold cream for beauty; 


.Pompeian FRAGRANCE (30c), a talc with an exquisite odor. 


Get 1922 Panel—Five Samples Sent With It 


“‘Honeymooning in Venice.’”’ What romance! The golden moonlit bal- 
cony! The blue lagoon! The swift-gliding gondolas. The serenading 
gondoliers! Such is the romantic s told in the new 1922 Pompeian 
panel. Size, 28 x 7% inches. In beautiful colors. Sent for only 10c. Art 
store value 50c to $1. With each Art Panel we send samples of Pompeian 
BEAUTY Powder, DAY Cream (vanishing), BLOOM, NIGHT Cream 
(an improved cold cream), and FRAGRANCE (a talc). You can make 
many interesting beautyexperiments withthem. Please tear off coupon now. 


THE POMPEIAN CO., 2036 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Also Made in Canada 


© 1922, The Pompeian Co. 


GUARANTEE 


The name Pompeian on any package is your guar- 
antee of quality and safety. Should you not 
be completely satisfied, the purchase price 

be gladly refunded by The Pompeian Co., at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


TEAR OFF NOW 
To mail or to put in purse as sh 


| THE POMPEIAN CO.,2036 Payne Ave., Cleveland,O, 


| Gentlemen: I enclose roc. (a dime preferred) for 1922 
1 Art Panel. Also please send five samples named in offer. 
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A 
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City. 
Naturelle shade powder sent unless you write another below 
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Meets the 
exacting needs 


T many girls’ schools and colleges Kotex has 
been accepted as the most satisfactory article of its 
kind. Endorsement of Kotex by critical directing 
: heads, responsible for the welfare of thousands of girls, Regular Size 
warrants reflection. School girls, active in athletics, and 1 y) h 6 0 
“_ usually required to participate in daily programs regardless , 0 
— have found that Kotex completes their toilet essentials— on od te or ¢ 
guards against emergencies. ed 
aan Kotex are hygienic, convenient, and so low in cost that inesaale uduand 
‘ they form a new sanitary habit. There is nothing to launder Large Size 
as Kotex are disposed of instantly—easily. Directions for 6 in b 
disposing are inclosed in every box. m de 
or Cc 
Sold everywhere in up-to-date stores and shops that cater 
— to women. Easy to buy. You avoid’ unwelcome counter prepaid in plain 
 g conversation when you ask for them by name—“A box of — - wrapper for 50c 
Kotex, please. Kotex alin now 
being distributed in 
Cellucotton Products Co., 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Je " other places—from which may be obtained one Kotex 
New York Office: 51 Chambers St. Factories: Neenah, Wisconsin with two safely pins, in plain wrapper for 10 cents. 


INEXPENSIVE, COMFORTABLE, HYGIENIC and SAFE — KOTEX 
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what the cost to himself. And that”— 
grimly—‘‘is more than can be said of 
some who blackguard him.” 

He turned away abruptly. It is not 
for such as McVickers to reveal their 
hearts to anybody. 

Falmouth, his trunks finished with, 
came up on deck. Roberta Dale, answer- 
ing the question in his face, said: 

“Cjnda? Why I thought she was with 
you. Where can she be?” 

find her,” he promised. 

The last place he thought to look was 
in the ship’s library yet here he found 
her. She was oblivious to his coming; she 
sat with a heavy volume of an encyclo- 
pedia on her slim knees. Certain phrases 
she had just read swept tumultuously 
through her mind. 


. Violent headache 
and great thirst . . . Deep seated pains 
behind the eye-balls . . . Skin yellowish 
and covered by cold perspiration 
Tongue parched and gray. 


Severe rigors. . 


“Oh—here you are!” announced Fal- 
mouth brightly. “I’ve been looking for 
you everywhere 4 

If she heard him, she gave no sign of it. 

... Then the terrible black vomit... 


He saw the shiver that ran through her 
and startled, spoke out sharply: 

“Cinda! What’s the trouble!” 

Evidently that penetrated. She raised 
her tortured eyes to him. 

“Go away!” she said. “Go away!” 

Naturally he didn’t. He stood there, 
a thoroughly bewildered young man and 
as such, more to be pitied than scorned. 
But her anger surged against him. 

“If you don’t go away,” she announced, 
very clearly and in a voice that had never 
been more lovely, “I’ll throw this book 
at you. I hate you!” 

Falmouth’s jaws fell open, but he did 
not stir until the heavy book just grazed 
his hastily ducked head. 

As for Cinda, after the book had left 
her hand she sat for an instant feeling as 
if a thousand pulses had quickened all 
over her. Then, as Falmouth fled, she 
relaxed and seemed to shrink until she 
looked like a very little girl indeed. She 
clenched her fists and shut her eyes. 

“Oh don’t—don’t let him catch it!” 
ran her voiceless prayer. 

When she sought out her mother, 
presently, she was all of twenty once more 
and as determined as only twenty can be. 

“But my dear!” protested Roberta 
Dale, utterly aghast as many difficulties 
occurred to her. “I didn’t realize,” she 
went on, lamely, “that he had spoken——” 

“He hasn’t!”’ said Cinda, proudly. 
“But—I know!” 

The faith in her eyes dared dispute. 
“Merciful heavens!” thought her mother 
and changed her ground once more. 

_ “I doubt if we can get accommodations 
in Santa Marta anyway-——” 

_ .l've asked Colonel Gibson to take us 
in,” Cinda intervened. ‘His plantation 
is in the hills, not so very far from Bar- 
ranquilla——”’ 

“Oh my dear you didn’t!” wailed 
Roberta Dale, looking as shocked as Miss 
Sutherland could have. 

re said he’d be happy to,” affirmed 
inda. 

And so he had. But with mental 
reservations. The quality of these Ro- 


berta Dale discovered when she forced 
herself to try and thank him. 

“Tt’s very good of vou—”’ she began 

He cut her short. ‘‘It isn’t in the 
least,” he intervened, grimly. ‘‘She looked 
capable of setting up housekeeping upon 
my doorsteps if I refused. So I merely 
surrendered to the inevitable.” 

No matter how he might writhe, how- 
ever, he was committed. And all be- 
cause Cinda had fluttered too close to the 
cosmic web. Neither pride nor shame 
could move her, only one thing mattered 
now. 


The pain in the stomach is so severe 
that the patient can scarce endure the 
weight of the bed clothes. 


The hideous phrases pursued each other 
through her mind, as the train puffed 
through Santa Marta the next morning. 

The colonel, who had excused himself, 
reappeared when they reached their 
destination. He was most courteous, the 
perfect host. But his young men, lolling 
about the great living room of his hacienda 
realized that the barometer was low when 
he came in and, snatching a copy of 
La Vie Parisienne from the table, thrust 
it unceremoniously into a waste basket. 

“T’ve brought two ladies for a visit,” 
he grunted. ‘You will please dress for 
dinner.” 

Whereupon Dicky Marston, his assist- 
ant, all but passed out—on his own say so. 

““Manna in the wilderness!” he ejacu- 
lated, mentally. ‘Boy, what luck! I 
never suspected the colonel was such 
a picker.” 

Night had fallen. The table was lit 
by candles about which moths fluttered 
madly. But the napery was good, the 
silver shone. And the dinner was ex- 
cellent, the colonel’s chef, instructed until 
he shivered in his black skin, had seen to 
that. And Dicky was in his element. 

Bedtime, however, found him abashed. 

“Gosh,” he commented. ‘She makes 
me feel as if 1 were a ghost. She seems 
to look right through me. And what a 
merry little conversationalist she is. 
Yellow fever seems to be a hobby with her. 
A little more of that and I’d be feeling 
the symptoms myself.” 

No one enlightened poor Dicky. But 
one noon they returned. from a_horse- 


‘-back trip around the plantation to find 


a Colombian negro waiting outside the 
great entrance. He bobbed his head, 
smiled broadly and stated his mission. 

“‘He’s come to borrow a couple of mag- 
nums of champagne,” Dicky translated 
for Cinda. ‘‘There’s an Englishman named 
Trevor down with yellow fever and Larry 
Inverie——” 

In Cinda’s eyes there was that which 
stopped him short. 

“How is he? Is he well?” she asked 
quickly. 

Dicky strove to collect his wits. ‘‘Well? 
Hardly that else Larry wouldn’t be calling 
for champagne——”’ 

“T don’t mean the—the Englishman. 
I mean—Larry.” 

Thereupon, in his own pregnant phrase, 
a great white light flooded the old cupola. 

of course he must be, else——”’ 

“‘ Ask him!” she commanded, with a nod 
toward the dusky ambassador. 

Dicky put the question into Spanish 
and the native nodded, with-a brilliant: 


display of ivory. 


“Mr. Inverie tell me to ride like hell 
and get champagne from colonel else he 
break my damned neck very soon to- 
morrow,” he replied. 

Dicky turned back to Cinda. 
in fine form,” he assured her. 

One hand fluttered to her heart. Of 
that she was unconscious, or that the color 
drained from her face and then flowed back 
until she had never been more lovely. 

“Thank you,” she managed, and fled 
from him. 

Yet from then on he was nicer than ever 
to Cinda, if in a different way. And Cinda 
liked him the better, indeed she all but 
loved him when he assured her that for 
immunity from yellow fever Larry beat 
a nigger. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do,” he offered, 
a week later when he saw that the strain 
was telling on her, in spite of his assurance 
that all was going well, “I’ll ride over my- 
self and get a personal report on him.” 

It was dusk before he returned. Cinda, 
who had hovered about the broad veran- 
dah, all afternoon, had forced herself up 
to her room, to dress for-dinner, when she 
heard the sharp staccato of horse’s hoofs 
on the drive. This was hidden from view 
from her window, the rider might be any- 
body. But she could not wait. Her hair 
was half arranged, she twisted it swiftly 
into a washerwoman’s knot and as swiftly, 
descended. 

It was Dicky, booted and spurred and 
very dusty. 

“He’s as fit as any fiddle I ever heard 
tell of,” he announced, from the broad 
door frame. “‘And as his patient has 
reached that point where he is throwing 
things, I’ve had him fumigated—Larry, not 
the patient—and brought him along 
with me.” 

To Cinda it seemed as if her heart had 
stopped beating and was trying to suffocate 
her. 

““He’s—here?”’ she echoed. 

Dicky stepped aside. “‘Enter, m’sieur,” 
he directed, with a fine flourish. 

Larry came in, filling Cinda’s eyes to the 
exclusion of all else. Then she was in his 
arms making ineffectual attempts to dab 
the tears that wet her cheeks. 

“T’m—I’'m sorry I’m such a silly,” she 
said. ‘But I’ve—oh it’s been awful, 
waiting here! .I felt sure you’d get-it and 
die before—before——’s 

This she could not finish.. But he could, 
though perhaps his contributions lacked 
weight. Science has determined that the 
heft of a kiss can be stated in milligrams, 
the number of these being five. But she 
seemed satisfied. 

“I should have died too,” she assured 
him, with the utter conviction of her years. 
“And yet I was so proud of you. It was 
so—so white of you!” 

The light in her lovely eyes glorified, 
yet abashed him. But hardly had she 
spoken when memory crept back on her, 
like the serpent gliding into Eden. 

“Who—who is Chita?” she asked, 
tremulously. 

She hated herself for that, but she 
couldn’t help it. An hour before all she 
asked for was him, well and strong. Now 
she craved reassurance too. : 

“So he told you that—after all!” he 
murmured, slowly. 

“JT made him,” she said quickly. ‘I 
overheard what he said to you. Oh 
Larry, don’t look that way!” 


“Larry’s 
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The Vital Reason 
for the 
Internal Bath 


In Chicago recently, there was held a 
gigantic political meeting that attracted 
a crowd of some 15,000 men and women of 
varying ages. On the outskirts of the 
assembly stood a physician with a friend. 
Turning to his friend, the medical man 
said, “I'll wager that in this vast throng 
there aren’t 100 persons who are in any- 
thing like normal health.” 

Much as we dislike unpleasant truths, 
there is significance in that physician’s re- 
mark for all of us. Few of us can honestly 
say that we are over 50 per cent. efficient. 

We all want to be free from disease or 
ailment of any kind. We all want to 
have pure blood, normal heart and sound 
nerves. We all want to enjoy restful 
nights and active, vigorous days. Yet 
most of us are half the time blue and wor- 
ried, all the time nervous, and most of 
the time actually incapacitated by illness. 

And why? Largely because we do 
not follow a few simple rules in the care 
of our physical condition. How many of 
us, for instance, practice internal bathing? 
True it is that this means of improving 
the physical condition is growing in use 
every day, but there are thousands of us 
yet who are strangers to the benefits of 
the Internal Bath. 

The need for internal bathing is due 
simply te the fact that we have within 
our bodies such an organ as the large 
intestine, commonly called the colon. 
Accumulating waste as it does, the colon 
is the bane of our health. The waste is 
toxious, which means poisonous, and as 
the blood flows through the walls of the 
colon, it absorbs the poisons and carries 
them through the circulation. That’s 
what causes Auto-Intoxication—which in 
plain English means “Self-Poisoning,” 
a condition which pulls down our powers of 
resistance and renders us subject to al- 
most any serious ailment that may be 
prevalent at the time. And the worst 
feature of it is that few of us know when 
we are Auto-Intoxicated.” 

The proper kind of Internal Bath is 
Nature’s own relief and corrector—just 
warm water, which, used in the correct 
way, cleanses the colon thoroughly its 
entire length and makes and keeps it 
sweet and pure. 

The effect on your physical condition is 
little short of marvelous. Your eyes take 
on a new sparkle, your step a new vigor. 
Your nerves relax, your appetite improves, 
and your sleep becomes more restful, more 
refreshing. You feel re-made. 

To really understand the Internal Bath and 
all that it accomplishes, one should read the 
very interesting booklet by Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell, 
the inventor of the “J. B. L. Cascade.” Dr. 
Tyrrell’s own lie was saved and prolonged by 
Internal Bathing and he wrote on the subject 
like the eminent authority that he was. The 
booklet, which is entitled “The What, The 
Why, and the Way of Internal Bathing,” will 
interest every man and woman. All that is 
necessary to secure this booklet is to write to 
Tyrrell’s Hygienic Institute at No.152 West 
65th St., New York City, and mention having 
read this article in THe CosmMopo.iTan. The 
booklet will be mailed to’ you free of all 
cost or obligation. Advertisement 


He hesitated ever so briefly and then 
searched his pockets for a letter—the 
letter he had received from Chita that 
last night aboard the Valencia. 

“‘Read that,” he directed. 

He freed her and turned away, toward the 
window. -Of all she read that which Larry 
himself had skipped gave her the most. 


Not that I am jealous, dear boy. But 
you must know that among all the men 
I have known, you, and you alone have 
glimpsed the Chita that might have 
been. I have had many lovers and but 
one real friend among men. All that I 
ask is that you be that to the end. The 
world will never believe this, but you 
know and I know it is true. 


Cinda went back to read this a second 
time, while he waited, before going on to 
the next paragraph: 


I have news for you. The little one, 
Trevor, has the yellow fever. He is at - 
the ranch you and he had together with 
only one black to attend him. The rest 
have fled. The poor little Englishman. 
He is in a very bad way. Nursing might 
save him. I have tried to make myself 
go because I know you care for him. But 
I am yet one more of those whom yellow 
fever terrifies 
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Larry himself had gone! The though 
sent an exquisite little thrill through 
Cinda. She raised her eyes impulsively. 
A broad mirror covered the wall befor 
her, in it she glimpsed first Larry, standi 
by the window and then—herself! With 
her hair in a terrible washerwoman’s knot! 

“Why,” she gasped, “didn’t you tel 
me I looked awful? ” 

He turned swiftly. “Awful?” he 
echoed. “‘Awfully adorable!” She was in 
his arms as he added: “Cinda sweetheart, 
I’ve never been a gilded saint. I’ve been 
pretty wild; there’s lots of things that 
make me squirm when I think of them 
now 

“I’m not a gilded saint either,” she 
assured him, stoutly. “At Smith they 
thought I was simply terriblh——” =~ 

““Er—hum!” rumbled Colonel Gibson, 
clearing his throat loudly. ‘‘ Excuse me— 
I’m sorry. Didn’t know anybody was 
here——” 

Neither did they, not even after he 
had spoken. Or that he was withdrawing 
hastily. 

“T feel,” Larry was announcing, with 
all humility, ‘‘as if I ought to kiss your 
shoes——"’ 

“If you do!” she retorted, very rosy but 
very determined, “‘I’ll kiss yours. So!” 


What Are We Drinking? 


(Continued from page 66) . 


“We can sell you 900 ounces of mor- 
phine,” said the officer, “but if you buy 
it, you must also buy a lot of liquor we 
have on board.” 

“How much liquor, and what is it?” 
asked Oyler. 

“Five hundred and nine bottles of cog- 
nac.” 

Cognac isn’t in Oyler’s line—narcotics 
form his field. But he said to the seaman: 

“All right; I'll take the lot.” 

On a certain evening he drew up along- 
side the ship at her pier, climbed upon the 
deck, gave the seaman a few marked bills, 
and superintended the job of lowering the 
drugs and the cognac into the little boat 
below. Then he drew his revolver, called 
for help to the men on the pier and in the 
little boat, and started a battle that re- 
sulted in the killing of three of the seamen 
and the arrest of a large part of the crew, 
including officers. 

Exciting as the incident may have been, 
it was important for other reasons. Let 
me put into italics this point: 

This seizure of cognac from France and 
Greece was the first big seizure of European 
liquor at a New York pier in almost a year. 
And the seizure was forced on Oyler. 

Certain ships have delivered thousands 
of cases of European liquors in New York 
within the last year. 

“What are they drinking in New York 
City?” The answer is, “If you don’t see 
what vou want, ask for it,” providing you 
have the price. 

In addition to the liquor that New York 
and the other Atlantic Coast cities receive 
from Europe, a vast supply of American 
whisky continually reaches not only New 
York but most of the other big American 
cities in the East and those in the Middle 
West. 

When the Volstead Act first went into 
effect, John F. Kramer was put in charge 


of its enforcement at Washington. There 
were 190,000,000 cases of whisky in Ameri- 
can bonded warehouses. The Prohibition 
enforcement department wanted whisky 
released for medical purposes; the officials 
had no way of knowing how much would 
be needed. Moreover, many banks had 
invested money in bonded whisky receipts 
and needed to have their funds released by 
the sale of this whisky. To make it even 
harder, politicians used as much pull as 
they could summon to get withdrawal per- 
mits for themselves or their favorites. 
The result was that, during Kramer’s and 
other administrations: 

Seventy-five thousand withdrawal permits 
were granted! 

Some honest men got permits for the 
withdrawal of alcohol and whisky for 
lawful purposes. But the fact is estab- 
lished that 4,000 permits, instead of 75,000, 
would have covered the field. John F. 
Kramer himself has set forth the mistake of 
his administration—a mistake that literally 
helped to keep the country wet, a mistake 
that filled the Volstead law full of holes. 

In this connecton the reader is asked to 
consider the chart which accompanies this 
article. The year 1920 was the wettest 
whisky year on record. The withdrawal of 
the whisky from bonded warehouses was 
legitimate; the use of much of the whisky, 
after withdrawal, was ‘illegitimate. But 
the fact remains that the Volstead act 
never stood a chance of being enforced 
with 75,000 withdrawal permits fluttering 
about the United States like so many 
autumn leaves. 

Among the things that we have been 
drinking in America is this bonded whisky 
from the great supply we had on 
when Prohibition went into effect. 


But you drink other things in the” 
United States than foreign liquors which 
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Top: Corrosion at the battery terminals 
means restricted or no current flow. 
Center: Testing battery solution and fill- 
ing cells with distilled water. Bottom: 
Element of a cell that died of thirst. 
The owner forgot to add water. 


When the lights grow dim 
maybe it’s the battery! 


Unless you know something about the 
care of a battery, you may be stuck, 
perhaps at night, without lights. The 
entire electrical system of your car— 


starter, lights, ignition—depends upon - 


your storage battery. 


What care do you give it? Do you 
know what to do and how to do it? 
Important knowledge if you want un- 
interrupted service. 


Booklet No.’6 of Cosmopolitan’s 
Motor Series tells all about the storage 
battery and how it works and acts. 
Easy to understand. 


Also sound advice on the kind of 
battery you should buy to avoid 
“gyp’ batteries, worthless stuff and 
phoney electrolyte. 


Free motoring service 
and information for 
Cosmopolitan’s readers 


Expert advice on every phase 
of motor car operation 


EADERS of Cosmopolitan are invited to partake 

freely of the assistance of Cosmopolitan’s Motoring 
Service which is under the personal direction of Mr. 
H. A. Tarantous, Managing and Technical Editor of 
MoToR, the National Magazine of Motoring. 


The ten booklets named below were written especially 
for Cosmopolitan’s readers. They are free to you. We ask 
only that you fill out and mail the coupon on this page, 
and send it, together with four cents in stamps, for each 
booklet wanted. This merely covers the cost of postage 
and mailing. 


When we receive your request for the booklets or for 
information concerning the purchase of a new Car or 
for the solving of any problem of motor car operation, we 
shall also mail you a membership card in Cosmopolitan’s 
Motor Club, which will entitle you to write, phone or 
telegraph us for advice or information at any time. 


If we can serve you, let us hear from you. 
booklets by number. 


Order 


No. 7—Brakes and brake relining. How to 
buy lining and how the brake 
bands should be relined. Hints 
on the use of brakes. 

No. 8—Chassis lubrication and its relation 
to maintenance cost. 


No. 1—Suggestions for the Winter Oper- 
ation of Your Car. 

No. 2—How to get the most Mileage from 
your tires. The kind of tires you 
ought to buy. 

No. 3—Simple explanations of the car’s 
electrical system. 


No. 4—Engine carbonization; symptoms, No. g—Advice on the purchase of a new or 


causes, and how the carbon may used car. 
be removed. 
No. 5—Motoring as a cure for nervous No.10—What we have learned from auto- 


mobile racing. Pictures of famous 
cars and drivers and all official 
American speed records tabu- 
lated. 


disorders. 

No. 6—Your storage battery. What it is 
made of and how it works. The 
kind of a battery you should buy. 


COSMOPOLITAN’S MOTORING SERVICE 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


COSMOPOLITAN MOTORING SERVICE 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


Please find enclosed............ cents in stamps for which please send me booklets 


How MuchIs Your Car Worth? Tell us the make, the model, the year, the number 
of miles driven, and we will tell you the approximate resale value of your present car. 
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Containing complete 7 
story of the origin & 
and history of that 
wonderful instru- 
ment—the 


This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone—singly, in quartettes, 
in sextettes o1 in band; how to trans- 
pose cello parts and things you would 
like to know. Unrivalled for home 
entertainment, school, chu and lodge 
In big deman 
Most beautiful tone of all wind instruments. 
earn 


You can to 

PLAY THE SCALE IN ONE EVENING 
ire Send for copy o 


THE FAMOUS 


Buescher-Grand Cornet 


The big, 
made. ouble your pleasure, popularity and income 
by playing a Buescher- Grand Cornet or Trombone. 


6 Days’ Free Trial 
You can order any Buescher Instrument and try it 6 days in your 
own home, without obligation. If perfectiy satisfied, pay for it 
on easy payments. Ask us to send you names of users in your 
locality. Big Mlustrated Catalog of ‘frue-Tone Band and Orches 
tra Instruments sent free. 
Buescher Band Instrument Co. 

145 Buescher Block ELKHART, IND. 


tone and the most perfect of any Cornet 


BEFORE YOU BUILD KNOW ABOUT 


LUNKEN WINDOWS 


lero 


A double-hung window; 100% ven- 
tilation; disappearing sash and fiv 
sereens ; weatherstripped, glazed, 
fitted, hung and completely assem- 

“hi ready for use; built 


100% 
piled. Shipped 
into any wall. Write for details, 


The Lunken Window Co., 28°3 Street 


Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can do with 
it. Many cartoonists and illustra- 
tors earning $30.00 to $200.00 or 
more per week were trained by my 
personal individual lessons by mail. 


evidence of what you can accomplish. 
state age. 
THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1439 National Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
igh 
Weig what 
you Should 
you ou 
OU can—I know it. 
For what 98.000 
other women have 
done youcan do. I teach 
you how to sit, stand and 
walk correctly—give you 
grace and abundant vitality 
—courage to do things. 
I build you up or reduce you to 
normal—all in your own home. 
In a few weeks you can sur- 
prise your family and friends. 
BE WELL 
Why Not? 
Tell me, in confidence, whether 
you suffer from any ailment, 
and if I cannot help you I will 
tell you what will. 
Extracts f:0m letters: “When 
I first. wrote you I weighed 100. 
Now I weigh 120. I feel likea 
new 
“Tam delighted. I have re- 
duced 38 pounds in three 
months and everyone says I look so much better.’’ 
“I bave been lifted out of the nervous, depressed state 
I was in. Your course is worth $1000 to me.”’ 
National Food Magazine says: ‘* Miss Cocroft’s work has 
Stood the test of years, and thousands of women owe a 


sturdy body and arejuvenated health to her teachings.” 
American Medicine: ‘‘Physicianscertainiy approve the 
splendid work Susanna Cocroft is doing for the women 
of the land. With painstaking thoroughness Miss 
Cocroft has studied the problems confronting her, and 
is today probably more familiar with the physical 
needs of womankind than any other person in America.”’ 
Don't let writing a letter stand between you and good 
health, animation, correct weight and a perfect figure. 
Write me now--today--don’t wait. 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 42 1819 Broadway, New York 

Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on condition- 

ing women as our training camps conditioned our men. 4 
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are smuggled past Government officers or 
our own bonded whisky released on a 
multitude of legal but unadvisedly-issued 
withdrawal permits. What you drink in 
the United States depends more or less 
upon where you live, of what nationality 
you are, and how much money you’ve got. 

It is in the inland districts, where 
neither withdrawn American whisky nor 
imported liquor finds its way, that Ameri- 
cans resort to strange drinks. 

In the laboratory at Washington the 
head chemist asked me if I would like to 
see him perform an analysis. I said I 
would. He handed me two bottles of 
whisky. One was marked “Taken from a 
fifty-gallon container in the home of 
So-and-So.” “Don’t taste them,” he 
said, “but smell them. Can you tell any 
difference between them in odor or in 
color?”’ I couldn’t. 

He put a distillation of one whisky into 
one test tube and an equal amount of the 
other into another. Through a glass tube 
he blew a chemical into the two tubes; one 
mixture turned pink, the other brown. 
He added another chemical; one turned 
orange, the other turned muddy. “They’re 
different kinds of whisky, you see,” he ex- 
plained. He added still another ingredient. 
The contents of one tube became utterly 
colorless—as clear as spring water. ‘“‘ Now 
watch this other tube,” he said. Slowly 
its color deepened; it became dark red; a 
bluish tinge appeared; and then, within 
two minutes, the color became a blackish 
purple, an ugly, sinister hue. 

“These whiskies smelled alike to you?” 
asked the chemist. 

“ Yes.” 

“They looked alike?” 

Yes.” 

“But they don’t look alike in these test 
tubes now, do they?” 

No.” 

“Well, that white mixture was whisky 
made of grain. And that purple mixture 
was whisky made of wood alcohol. Do 
you remember that over 100 people were 
killed in Connecticut two years ago at 
Christmas time by drinking poisoned 
whisky? This bottle,” he said, pointing 
to the bottle which, according to the label, 
had been filled from a fifty-gallon con- 
tainer, “is some of that batch that caused 
over a hundred funerals.” 

“How could the people who drank that 
tell it was poison?” I asked the chemist. 

“They couldn’t,” he said. 

“But the taste,” I suggested. 

“Not exactly like real whisky, but 
almost. And after the first drink your 
sense of taste would be weakened and you 
wouldn’t notice any peculiarity. And the 
second drink might be enough to finish 
you. You would come out of your 
stupor, the next morning, blind, with your 
optic nerves withered forever. Perhaps 
you would die; perhaps not. But your 
eyesight would be gone.” 

I know something about whisky; I 
know from what I saw in that laboratory 
that, if any of that wood alcohol whisky 
had come my way that Christmas time of 
1919 and I had wanted a drink, I would 
have taken it—and the second one also. 
Any man would have done so. 

The ordinary folks of the United States 
—those who miss the saloon and do not 
have the money for high-priced, contra- 
band drinks—have passed through three 
styles of drinking—three eras. The present- 


day era has to do with so-called gin; gin, 
at this writing, is the style among every. 
day people. 

“We find that this gin is nothing by 
alcohol. flavored with the oil of juniper 
berries,” say the laboratory experts jp 
Washington. ‘It may be made at home 
or by bootleggers. It is a very simple 
mixture, but it isn’t real gin. Invariably 
the maker uses far too much juniper oj, 
This acts directly on the kidneys, and 
eighteen months of gin drinking is likely 
to ruin any man for life. This synthetic 
gin makes the cocktail a deadly thing, jf 
the cocktail becomes a daily affair.” 

How did your host get the cocktail 
which he served to you with so much 
éclat at dinner last evening? How did the 
gin find its way out of legal control to him? 

There are less than 300 wholesale 
druggists in the United States; they are 
entitled to permits for the withdrawal of 
grain alcohol just as a few distilleries are 
entitled to permits to manufacture grain 
alcohol—less than 300 wholesale druggists, 
who supply the drug store trade and the 
hospital trade of the United States. And 
vet, when it came to the issuance, at the 
beginning of Prohibition, of alcohol with- 
drawal permits, 4,000 of them were issued. 
The chances are that over 3,000 of these 
went to men who were not wholesale 
druggists. It they were not wholesale 
druggists, what were they? Some of them 
were former wholesale liquor dealers; 
others were former saloon keepers; others 
were politicians; others were pioneer boot- 
leggers. Under these 3,000 or more per- 
mits, alcohol went out to the public from 
bonded warehouses, or from distilleries, in 
the form of plain white alcohol, from which 
our alleged gin is made; or as whisky, col- 
ored with prune juice or burnt sugar. 

Before the present ‘‘gin’’ era, the lowly 
and inland folk of the United States were 
running strongly toward so-called flavoring 
extracts. The legitimate makers of flavor- 
ing extracts in the country were driven to 
desperation by the actions of the hordes of 
new “flavoring extract’? makers who tried 
to join the business. The Prohibition 
department, in trying to control the 
illegitimate makers, imposed almost par- 
alyzing restrictions on the men who hai 
been in the business for years. 

The laboratory shelves at Washington 
tell the story of the career of the humble 
cooking extract as a beverage. 

“Remember the bottle of vanilla & 
tract, or lemon extract, that your mother 
used to have in the kitchen?” said 4 
Washington chemist. “It was a 
bottle, as the trade calls it. Its side 
almost touched. You couldn’t tell by 
looking at it how much was in it. 

“Now look at these bottles.” t 

On the shelves were pint and half-pint 
whisky flasks, containing various color 
liquors. They bore gay labels, carrying 
such mottoes as “Rum Flavor,” “Brandy 
Flavor,” “Rye Flavor,” “Cognac Flavor. 

“You see,” explained the chemist 
“these fellows went into the flavoring 
business. They seemed to think that i 
flavoring extract men could use a 
and lemon flavors and the rest, they & 
use rum and rye and brandy as flavos. 
The stuff in these bottles is not a flavoring 
extract. It is out-and-out synthetic mu 
or brandy or rye or cognac. Any man ee 
only to look at the bottle and sniff, ] 
contents to know that the bottle contat 
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good liquor. Grocers and all sorts of 
dealers sold these extracts. The negroes 
down south drank hundreds of thousands 
of bottles. It took a long time to get the 
busi..ess stopped.” 

And the men who stopped it were the 
members and committees of the Flavoring 
Extract Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, working through the Alcohol 
Control Committee of business men in 
Washington. H. B. Bond, a third vice- 
president of this Association, has been the 
liaison officer between the Association and 
the Washington Prohibition officers. 

Jamaica ginger! That is the one flavor- 
ing extract that puzzled everybody. It’s a 
terrible drink, is Jamaica ginger. It is a 
legitimate flavoring extract. It has a more 
powerful kick than whisky. 

“A Jamaica ginger drunkard lasts about 
two years, and he is a pitiable sight along 
toward the last,” said a doctor in 
Columbus, Georgia, where the extract was 
a favorite drink among negroes. ‘The 
ginger seems to blaze the trail for the 
alcohol through the walls of the stomach 
into the blood. But it burns out the 
digestive organs in short time.” 

The puzzling part about dealing with 
Jamaica ginger was this: It requires 95 
per cent alcohol to act as a solvent on 
ginger root. Under the food laws, as well 
as under chemical laws, 95 per cent of 
alcohol must be used. Otherwise the 
proper elements of ginger are not present 
in the mixture; have not been dissolved. 
While hundreds of thousands of negroes 
and poor whites in the South were drink- 
ing Jamaica ginger, the Prohibition offi- 
cials at Washington, working with the 
flavoring extract makers, were trying to 
discover how to render Jamaica ginger 
undrinkable. At last the answer was 
found. Jamaica ginger makers are now 
expected to put twice as much ginger 
into their mixture as before. This renders 
the drink so all-fired hot that even 
Southern gullets cannot endure it, and the 
Jamaica ginger fad is dying out. 

“They’re drinking hair tonic and per- 
fumery all over the United States,” is a 
statement which often is used as the open- 
ing shot of an evening’s social discourse on 
Prohibition. 

The fact of the matter is—they’re not. 

And now for the inwardness of “home 
brew.” The scientists in their laboratory 
in Washington would make the proudest 
and loudest-boasting “home brew” expert 
feel mean and weak before their array of 
facts. They have hundreds of bottles of 
“home brew,” seized all over the United 
States. These samples are the products 
of home stills which, in certain portions 
of the country, including the industrial 
communities, are frequently found. 

“Believe me,” said one of the chemists, 
“I don’t see how they drink it. I’ve 
hever seen a sample in this laboratory that 
I could enjoy, no matter how it tasted— 
and nearly always it tasted terribly.” 

“This home brew stuff doesn’t ferment,” 
said the chemist. “When a home brewer 
goes to his closet or his cellar to look at his 
stuff, and see whether it has a bead on it, 
he is delighted to discover what he thinks 
is fermentation, But it isn’t fermentation; 
it’s putrefaction. There is almost as 
much rotting of foreign matter in the 
average home brew as there is fermentation 
of alcohol and sometimes more. It’s im- 
possible to keep utensils chemically clean in 


Again we offer, and urge you to ac- 
cept, this new teeth-cleaning method. 

Millions now employ it. Leading 
dentists, nearly all the world over, are 
urging its adoption. The results are 
visible in whiter teeth wherever you look 
today. 

Bring them to your people. 


The war on film 


Dental science has declared a war on 
film. That is the cause of most tooth 
troubles. And brushing methods of the 
past did not effectively combat it. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
Then night and day it may do serious 
damage. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar,-are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Very few people have escaped the troubles 
caused by film. 


Two film combatants 


Now two combatants have been found. 
Many careful tests have proved their 
efficiency. 

A new-day tooth paste has been 
created, and these two film combatants 
are embodied in it. The paste is called 


Pepsodent. 
Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, which brings 
five desired effects. Approved by modern 
authorities and now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere. All druggists supply the 


Ask Us Now 


This test will delight you 


Now every time you brush your teeth 
you can fight those film-coats in these 
effective ways. 


Also starch and acids 


Another tooth enemy is starch. It also 
clings to teeth, and in fermenting it forms 
acids. 

To fight it Nature puts a starch di- 
gestant in saliva. She also puts alkalis 
there to neutralize the acids. 

Pepsodent multiplies the salivary flow. 
It multiplies the starch digestant {n the 
saliva. It multiplies the alkalis. Thus 
these teeth protecting forces, twice a day, 
are much increased. 


They must be done 


These-things must be done. Teeth with 
film or starch or acids are not white or 
clean or safe. You know yourself, no 
doubt, that old tooth-brushing methods 
are inadequate. 

See what the new way does. 

Make this pleasant ten-day test and 
watch your teeth improve. 


A few days will tell 


Send the coupon for a10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See how 
teeth whiten as the film-coats disappear. 

Do this now. The effects will delight 
you and lead to constant delights. To all 
in your home they may bring new beauty, 
new protection for the teeth. 


large tubes. eee 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 525, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Comedy with a serious side unless some- 
thing is done to allay the pain of cuts and 
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Be ready for either! Absorbine, Jr., is both 
a liniment and an antiseptic. 

Used promptly for bruises or overworked 
muscles it dissipates the aches that would 
otherwise continue. 

Besides being a preventive of infection, 
it is cleansing and healing to all open 
wounds. 

And for the children’s magic bottle, a 
trio of good properties recom- 
mend it. It is harmless, of a 
clean odor and non-staining. 


At your druggist’s, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, 10¢. postpaid. 
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a household, and chemical cleanliness is 
absolutely necessary in good brewing.” 

It is not only the liquor we are drinking 
but the drugs that we are taking in the 
United States that shows the weakness of 
law enforcement. I have already told how 
an official of the narcotic squad of the 
United States Treasury was forced by 
smugglers on a ship to purchase cognac if 
he wanted to buy drugs. But the thing 
these days works both ways. Men who 
desire to buy smuggled liquor are forced 
to buy drugs as well. The explanation is 
simple. When a Government officer has 
been once bribed to permit whisky or. wine 
to be smuggled into the United States, 
the smugglers have him in their power. 
The next time the ship enters port the 
seamen bring drugs with them. The 
officer is forced to permit the entry of the 
drugs, or at least to wink at it. 

Bulk for bulk there is a thousand times 
more profit in drugs than in liquor. In 
addition to bringing in more profit, drugs 
are easier to hide and to transport. 

Smuggled liquor does not go inland; 
transportation is too difficult. But 
smuggled drugs, brought in with smuggled 
liquor, are today penetrating every corner 
of the United States. I found drugs in the 
little towns of once-dry Kansas, being used 
by young people who had never taken liquor. 

‘More people are using drugs than ever 
before,” said a narcotic squad expert. “I 
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can tell by the price. We're having more 
drugs smuggled into the United States 
than ever before, and both the demand and 
the supply beat all records. 

By the time this article is printed the 
prices of drugs will be breaking all records 
in the United States. By mid-winter the 
shortage in the United States will drive 
many drug users to desperation. I have 
these facts from officials who are attempt- 
ing to overcome the growing drug evils. 

“Some of the European nations are going 
to pass laws very soon,” said one of these 
officials, “against allowing drugs to be taken 
out of the country. A new Italian law to 
this effect will be working this winter.” 

This was the first word I heard, in all my 
investigation, of hope for aid from the out- 
side world. 

The second hopeful item is that the 
government of Bermuda has passed a law 
forbidding the smuggling of liquor on 
board ships at Bermuda. 

As for the other nations, they are com- 
bating us in our sane desire to go dry 
almost as desperately as they jointly com- 
batted Russia in her desire to go Bolshevik. 

But still we cannot expect help from 
them until we show a more sincere pur- 
pose to help ourselves. Up to now we have 
only touched the fringes of law enforce- 
ment. The astonishing scandal of why we 
have not gone further in enforcement is 
reserved for a further article. 


In the March Cosmopouitan Mr. Shepherd will show how Prohibition en- 


Johnny O’Day leaves the prize ring flat on 
its back and goes to work for her father 
as a oil-smeller or somethin’, or their wed- 


din’ has came to a end. 


Johnny calls her and finds she has ’em. 


. He fights Dummy Graham three weeks 


later, knocks him dead in the openin’ 
stanza and when he goes home he finds a 
note from Gloria to the effect that she has 
went back to father and if he has anything 
further to say to her to keep it to himself. 
Her lawyers, Null & Void, will give him the 
low-down.on things if he’s interested. 

My battler is hit hard, but he’s stub- 
born. For the next two months we trav- 
eled hithers and yon around the fisteycuff 
circuit from here to the Coast, makin’ pen- 
nies like they do in the mint and spreadin’ 
a epidemic of the sleepin’ sickness amongst 
the reckless babies which crawled through 
the ropes with Johnny O’Day. After each 
mélée, Johnny wouldst dash to the nearest 
telegraph office and send a eighty-four- 
word night letter to his wife-in-name-only, 
usin’ the preposition ‘‘love’”’ for periods 
and commas. For all the answers he ever 
got he might as well of been sendin’ post- 
cards to Napoleon. 

One night he nearly knocked me cold 
by saying, I’m all through with box fightin’ 
until two days ajter forever!” 

When I got my breath I says: 

“D’ye know I got you signed up for six 
fights in the next two months which means 
around forty-five thousand bucks for us?”’ 

“That’s tough!” remarks Johnny, com- 
mencin’ to hum whilst he parts his hair. 
“Very tough. You fight them guys! 
I’m through boxin’ and bound for Gloria. 
Try to stop me!” 


forcement is handicapped by graft, politics, and a dulled public conscience. 


Love, Honor and O’Day 


(Continued from page 72) 


Four days later we are in New York, 
both hoarse. Could you kill with words 
we’d each been not only dead, but badly 
mutilated to boot. We parted at the 
station and without no farewell kisses, 
either! 

I figure Johnny O’Day has went out of 
my life and the next mornin’ I go round to 
Eddie Furman’s gym to talk things over 
with Eddie. The very first guy I bump into 
is Johnny O’Day. He’s sittin’ in a corner 
readin’ a book. 

“Hello!” he says, like nothin’ at al! had 
passed between us. ‘‘How are they 
breakin’?”’ 

Thinkin’ he has came to his senses, I’m 
ready to forgive and forget, so I sit down 
beside him. 

“How did you make out with your wife?” 
I says. 

“Not so good!” says Johnny, with a sigh. 
“She found fault with everything. For one 

thing, she claims now she don’t like the 
way I éalk, can you feature that? Half the 
time she keeps interruptin’ me with 
‘Don’t say ain’t, Johnny, say have nol.’ 

Here I am pleadin’ for my life with her, 
you might say, and just when I get warmed 
up and goin’ good, Gloria keeps buttin’ in 
with, ‘You mustn’t say I’m goofy over you, 
kid, say I love you, Gloria.’ That kind of 
stuff gets a man all balled up. Twelve cor- 
rections in three minutes gets me red- 
headed and I shoved off mad. So I’m 
nowhere with her yet.” 

“What’s the book you got?’’ I says, to 
change the subject. 

“Oh—this?” says Johnny, with a weak 
grin. ‘“That’s a laugh, too. Yesterday 
was my birthday and strangely enough she 
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remembers it. She give me the book fora 
present.” 

I took the book from him and looked at 
it. It was a English Grammar. 

“Johnny,” I says, shakin’ my head, 
“the girl’s kiddin’ you and makin’ you 
like it! You better forget her and——” 

Just then a crumpled piece of paper falls 
out of the book on the floor. Johnny 
stoops and picks it up. He studies it for a 
minute, frownin’, and then he passes it 
over to me. 

“What d’ye suppose this is?” he says. 

It’s a sheet of writin’ paper with a lot of 
jumbled up letters and figures on it. At 
the top is some kind of a diagram with this 
wrote on it, “Don’t let this get out of your 


sight. M.M.” Underneath that it reads, 


I de in I de forward of post I de top 
of same st 3 chs repeat I dc in next 
dc I row sc cast k § increase 84 sts. 


I shook my head and passed it back. 

“By me, Johnny,” I says. “Looks like 
one of them ciphers.” 

“What d’ye mean ciphers?” asks 
Johnny, puzzled. 

“You know,” I explains, “that code 
stuff we used to do when we was kids and 
played at bein’ pirates and the like. 
Didn’t you ever make up secret signs to 
put in notes and cs 

“Oh, sure—I got you,” nods Johnny, 
still lookin’ at the paper. “But what’s a 
code letter doin’ in a book of my wife’s, 
hey?” 

“Maybe she didn’t know she put it 
there,” I says, gettin’ a bit interested. 
“For all you know it may be a map of some 
buried treasure her old man got hold of, 
him bein’ a formerly sea captain.” 

“Say,” says Johnny, slappin’ my arm, 
“T wouldn’t be surprised if you ain’t hit 
the nail right on its head! That’s a good 
thought. I always figured that stuff about 
the old gent makin’ his pennies in oil was 
the bunk. How can you make a million in 
oil when it sells for two bits a quart! Let’s 
see if we can’t get somebody to dope this 
out.” 

By the time we get hold of Eddie Fur- 
man, we're all excited. When Eddie hears 
our story he gets all steamed up himself. 

“Come with me,” he says, snatchin’ for 
his hat. “They’s a old guy down on the 
Bowery which is a dude at this stuff—a 
cipher-readin’ fool! He runs one of them 
hoakum antique joints and he’ll read this 
off like you read a pair of dice.” 

A taxi gets us down to the cipher- 
readin’ fool’s in half a hour and Eddie 
wastes no preliminaries. Before old 
Father Time has more than peered at us 
over his cheaters, Eddie shoves the paper 
under his nose. 

“Can you read that?’ he says. 

The old guy polishes his glasses and care- 
fully looks the paper over. In a minute he 
smiles. 

_ “Certainly,” he says. “It’s a substitu- 
tion cipher of the third degree, as we have 
it. Very simple.” 

“What does it say?” asks Johnny 
breathlessly. 

That’s different. The old bird’s smile 
gets colder. 

“How did you come by this, eh?” he 
wants to know. 

Johnny tells him and the cipher-readin’ 
fool’s face gets very serious. 

“Ahem!” he says. “I don’t think I 
ought to mix up in this at all. This 


“They tell me...” 


OU WILL always tind people 
ready to retail opinions on things 
they know nothing about—including 
investments. 


In the investment of your money, you 
should be guided by men of technical 
knowledge and experience. 


The security back of every bond we 
offer has had the careful scrutiny of 
our officers. 


If such care in the choice of securities 
interests you, we suggest a study of 
our monthly Purchase Sheet. Sent on 
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The National City Company 
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Use This Chest FREE 
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QUICKLY RELIEVE COUGHING 
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cryptogram discloses the hiding place of 
what is evidently a vast amount of gold and 
precious stones. Maybe the police——” 

What else he said was drownded by 
Johnny’s yell of joy. 

“Look here,” says Johnny, the first 
second he got sane again, “how much do 
you want to read that for us?” 

“Well—eh—ahem!”’ stalls the ancient, 
“I’m taking a big chance—quite a risk, 
I shouldn’t do it. I should notify the 
police. I don’t know you boys and——” 

“Never mind the applesauce!” howls 
Johnny. “How much jack do you want to 
read this and keep your mouth shut?” 

“One thousand dollars!’’ says the old 
baby, calmly. 

We look at each other. Johnny snaps 
his fingers and frisks himself. He pulls out 
his roll and counts. Then he calls me and 
Eddie aside. I loan him two hundred and 
fifty fish and he talks a hundred more out of 
Eddie. Floppin’ the pile in front of old 
Father William, he says: 

“Go to it, grandpa, and—it wants to be 
good!” 

First grandpa counts the roll and goes 
south with it. Then he takes the paper 
and limps into the back of the joint. He 
ain’t there long 

“There you are,’’ he says. “Please get 
out of my place as fast as you can and don’t 
mention that I deciphered this for you!” 

We rush to the door and read the paper 
in the light: 


I de in I de forward of post I de top 
of same st 3 chs repeat I dc in next 
dc I row sc cast k 5 increase 84 sts. 


Translation. 


The gold and diamonds are hidden 
two paces forward of post near bay 
where steamer went down at Thurs- 
day Island. 


“Johnny,” hollers Eddie Furman, slap- 
pin’ him on the back. ‘You must of been 
born in a bed of four-leaf clover with a 
horse shoe in each hand! You're a mil- 
lionaire now!” 

“Yes, and you can make your father-in- 
Jaw look like a tramp!” I says. “Let’s 
go get this stuff, come back, and then see 
what Gloria has to say!” 

2 They ain’t goin’ to be nobody cut in on 
this,” he says. “Not even me! This 
here’s goin’ back to Gloria, where it be- 
longs. I know I’m a sucker, boys, but 
that’s the way I’m built. It belongs to 
her, or her and her old man and it’s goin’ 
back there right now!” 

We found her out on the porch knittin’. 
She’s prettier than ever and when she sees 
Johnny her face lights up like a cathedral. 

“Gloria,” says Johnny, with his cap in 
his hand, ‘excuse me for buttin’ in again. 
But they was a Piece of paper in that book 
you give me—” 

“Oh, thank heaven you found it!” 
interrupts Gloria. “I’ve Searched high and 
low for it and then I remembered I slipped 
it between the covers of that grammar. 
But it’s all right—I sent downtown and got 
another one.’ 

“Eh—I guess you don’t get me!” says 
Johnny. “The paper I found in that book 
is the directions to where all your old man 

—eh—your loving father’s treasures is hid. 
But I won’t tell nobody and——” 

“What on earth are you talking about?” 
says Gloria, droppin’ the knittin’. “Give 
me that paper!” 
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“Johnny sighs and hands it over. 

Gloria glances at the paper and all at 
once she busts out laughin’. 

“Why, the idea!” she says, when she 
can. “Who wrote this nonsense about 

d and diamonds on the bottom here?” 

“Tt’s all right, don’t stall,” says Johnny. 
“Your secret is safe with us. But you 
might at least give me credit for bein’ level 
enough to give you back your fortune!” 

“Indeed I do give you credit, Johnny— 
forlots!” says Gloria, quickly. ‘And when 
you go back to your hotel you'll find a long 
letter from me to that effect. But this 
paper—some one has played a practical 
joke on you, dear. J——” 

“Dear?” busts out Johnny. 

Gloria goes on hurriedly, blushin’ a bit, 

“This paper contains merely the direc- 
tions for knitting a sweater!” 

“What?” yells me and Johnny. 

Gloria nods, smilin’ly. 

“Look!” she says, holdin’ up the needles 
and thread. ‘J dc means one double 
crochet, # means knit, stis stitch, and so on.” 

I am out cold on my feet and Johnny 
has sagged against the porch railin’. 

“What the—who—well, can you tie 


that!”’ he gasps. “‘Why—say, who are you 
knittin’ a sweater for, hey?” he winds up, 
kind of jealous. 

Gloria bends her head over her knittin’. 
She seems to forget I’m there at all. 

“For baby!” she says, very low. 

“Wow!” hollers the dazed Johnny. 
“T’m goin’ to have a baby?” 

“Johnny!” says Gloria, with a nod at 


me. 

“Eh—I guess I’ll be runnin’ along,” I 
says. “I'll get to that bandit on the Bow- 
ery, Johnny, and I’ll bring back your thou- 
sand bucks or his heart—one or the other!” 

‘‘Leave him hollers Johnny, capet- 
in’ wildly around. ‘Leave him be! He 
claimed this paper wouldst bring me a 
treasure and I'll say it did! Hey, can you 
imagine me havin’ my own family?” 

“Wait!” says Gloria. ‘You haven't 
got your family yet, Johnny, and please 
sound your g’s. Will you take that job 
father offered you?” 

“Sure!” bawls Johnny, “T’ll take any- 
thing. I’m a takin’ fool! But now about 
this baby of mine—what’s it goin’ to be, 
a boy or a girl?” 


I don’t know what come next. I beat it! 


Broken Barriers 
(Continued from page 30) 


“Yes, mama; I shouldn’t have told you 
afib. I’msorry. It was a dreadful sin!” 

She looked from one to the other smil- 
ingly, hoping to dispel the cloud that 
seemed to hover over the table. It was 
not, however, in her sister’s mind to let the 
matter pass so easily. 

“You'll tell us, I suppose, whom you 
had supper with, besides Irene.” 

Ethel’s question angered Grace the more 
for the gentleness and sweetness with which 
it was uttered. 

“T'll not answer your question,” she said 
coolly, addressing herself directly to Ethel. 
“It’s none of your business where I go or 
what I do. I’m working hard every day 
to help keep things going here at home. 
And I mean to keep on doing it; but I’m 
not a child and I’m not going to be checked 
up for every hour I’m out of your sight.” 

“Calm yourself, Grace. Don’t say any- 
thing you'll be sorry for!” admonished 
Mrs. Durland. 

_““After I'd warned you about that Kirby 
git—” began Ethel. 

“Oh, you warned me all right enough!” 
Grace interrupted. ‘“You’ve done a lot 
to make things pleasant for me since I 
came home! And now if I go out for an 
evening you’re terribly shocked because I 
lie about it and refuse to tell you exactly 
where I’ve been. But I do refuse! I’m 
hever going to tell you anything! The 
sooner you understand that,Ethel Durland, 

€ sooner we’ll have peace.” 

Her eyes were bright with tears but she 
kept her head high. In so far as she rea- 
soned at all in her anger, she was satisfied 

t justice was on her side. She was of 
age, she was self-supporting; she was bear- 
ing her full share of the family expenses, 
and she meant to establish once and for all 
her right to freedom. 

I hadn't expected you to take the 
matter in this spirit,” said Mrs, Durland. 

It isn’t like you, Grace. We want the 
very best for you. We want you to have 
your friends and to enjoy yourself.” 


“Why do you assume that I’ve been 
wicked? Are you going to take my 
character away from me right here at 
home? If I’ve got to live here in an 
atmosphere of suspicion I’ll leave. I can 
easily find another boarding place where 
I won’t be hounded to death.” 

“You wouldn’t think of doing that!” 
cried her mother aghast. 

“Well you’re making me think of it! 
If I go you'll be driving me out!” 

“No one has any intention of driving 
you from home,” said Ethel. “We want 
you here. We want to guard you with 
our faith and love.” 

“Your faith!” Grace laughed ironi- 
cally. 

“Of course we have all the faith in the 
world in you!” said Mrs. Durland, 

Stephen Durland, who had sat silent 
during this discussion, was now folding 
his napkin. He cleared his throat, glanced 
from his wife to his daughters and back 
to his wife. 

“Seems to me this has gone far enough, 
Alicia. There’s no use acting as though 
Grace had done anything wrong.” 

course we didn’t mean _ that, 
Stephen,” said Mrs. Durland quickly. 

“T guess it’s a good place to’let the 
matter drop,” he said. “The way to 
show Grace we trust her is to trust her. 
Twelve o’clock’s not late. I don’t blame 
her for not answering questions when she’s 
jumped on. Don’t nag Grace. Grace is 
all right.” 

When the dishes had been washed and 
put away Grace hung up her apron and 
went to her room. She made her bed and 
straightened up her dressing table and had 
put on her hat and coat when Ethel a 
peared in the door. . 

“Grace, I want you to know how sorry 
I am if I said anything to hurt you. You 
know that not for worlds would I be unkind 
or unjust to my own sister.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Ethel. Just forget 
it,” Grace replied colorlessly. 
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She bade her mother good by with all 
the cheer she could muster. 

“Good by, Grace,” called Mrs. Durland 
from the window where she was scanning 
newspaper. “Hope you'll have a good 

ay.’ 

“Thank you, mother.” 


II 


As the trolley bore her townward she 
decided: that all things considered she 
had come off fairly well in the encounter; 
but she was not jubilant. She had prob- 
ably established her right to go and come 
as she pleased, but the victory brought 
her no happiness. Her conscience was 
now busy tearing down the defenses behind 
which she had excused herself for going to 
Kemp’s party. Any uncertainty as to 
Irene’s relations with the manufacturer 
were dispelled by the visit to The Shack. 
The fact that Kemp’s money made it pos- 
sible to surround the relationship with a 
degree of glamor did not mitigate the ugly 
fact. It might be that the people who 
talked so dolefully of the new generation 
and the low ebb to which old-fashioned 
morals had sunk were right. Irene’s affair 
with Kemp presented a situation which, if 
multiplied, would mean the destruction of 
all that made womanhood precious. 

Could she, Grace Durland, ever be 
like that? What was to prevent her 
doing exactly what Irene was doing, or 
falling even lower. Nothing, she pondered, 
but her own will and sense of what was 
right and decent. She would have no ex- 
cuse for following Irene’s example. The 
home she had just left really stood for all 
those things in life she had been taught to 
believe were good. Her mother, with all 
her failings and weaknesses, had labored 
hard to instill in her children the principles 
of righteous living. And her father, pitiful 
figure that he was, was a man of ideals and 
a pattern of rectitude. He believed in her; 
he was her friend and it would be shameful 
to do aught to bring disgrace upon him. 
And with an accession of generosity as she 
pondered, Grace saw Ethel, too, in a 
different light. With all her offensive 
assumption of saintly airs, Ethel’s ideas of 
human conduct were sound. 

As Grace left the car she saw by a 
street clock that she still had ten minutes 
in which to report at the store and she 
loitered, eager to remain in the open as 
long as possible. And she rather dreaded 
meeting Irene. 


Haprity for her peace of mind the day 
opened briskly. She had disposed of a 
rapid succession of customers before 
Irene, who had arrived late, passed her 
in the salesroom with a careless nod and 
smile. At half past nine Grace espied 
John Moore, the unwitting cause of the 
exposure of her absence from the French 
class, standing inthe entrance. He sprang 
forward beaming when he caught sight of 
her. 

“T was just about to run; I’m scared to 
death!” he exclaimed. 

In his joy at finding her he dropped his 
hat as he grasped her hand. He was big 
of frame but trained fine, and the deep 
tan of his summer on a Kansas farm had 
not yet worn off. His gray suit was only 
saved from shabbiness by a recent careful 
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pressing. His lean cheeks were neatly 
shaven and his thick brown hair was evenly 
parted and smoothly brushed. Twenty. 
five or thereabouts, John Barton Moore— 
as he was written on the university books 
—seemed older, with the maturity of one 
_ begins early to plan and fashion hig 


e. 

“I’m awfully glad to see you, John!” 
she cried with unmistakable sincerity, 
“Up for the game of course! I was 
terribly sorry not to be at home when you 
called. The trouble was that I cut my 
French lesson at the last minute to go to 
a party.” 

“Perfectly all right, Grace. I might 
have written you a note to say I was 
coming up.” He glanced about anxiously, 
“Am I blocking the wheels of commerce?” 
he asked. 

“Nothing like that! Just a minute till 
I send this garment to be packed.” 

She motioned him to a chair but he 
remained standing like a soldier at atten- 
tion till she came back. 

“‘Now, sir! Let’s proceed to business.” 

“Well, I. U. needs all her children to 
root this afternoon though I think we're 
going to win. And you’ve got to go. Got 
good seats and everything’s all set.” 

“Why, John, I’m afraid I can’t! Sat- 
urdays are busy days here. I don’t like 
to ask to get off.” 

“Oh, you can fix it somehow. And 
besides I want to talk.” 

At this moment Irene swept by witha 
customer and Grace appealed to her. 

“Miss Kirby, Mr. Moore. Mr. Moore 
is an old friend from the university and 
he wants me to go to the game. Would 
I be shot if I asked to get off?” 

Irene surveyed Moore carefully and 
weighed the question for an instant. 

“What do I get if I fix it?” she asked. 

“TI might offer a bushel of hickory 
nuts,” said Moore. “I counted a lot on 
seeing the game with Grace.” 

“T think,” said Irene with mock gravity, 
“T think it can be arranged. Miss Board- 
man sent word this morning that she’s 
ill and won’t be down so I’m in charge. 
We're likely to have a busy afternoon but 
you run along, Grace.” 

“Well, that’s mighty nice of you Miss 
Kirby,” and Moore thrust out his hand. 
It was evidently his habit to express all 
manner of emotions with a handshake. He 
was regarding Irene with frank curiosity 
manifest in his steady gray eyes. 

“Well, I mustn’t keep you, Grace. 
Where can I meet you?” 

“ At the main entrance of this emporium 
at one o’clock. You get your lunch first 
and I’ll snatch something in the tea 
room. We'll want to get out early to 
see the crowd gather.” 

Grace greeted her next customer with 4 
smile that was not wholly inspired by the 
hope of making a substantial sale. John 
had been one of her best friends at the 
university, where everyone knew 
liked him. 

Moore was born on a farm and his 
parents dying just as he finished the 
common schools, he had worked his way 
through college, doing chores during the 
school terms and spending his vacations 
on farms wherever employment offer 
In like fashion he was now plod 
his way through the law school. He 
enjoyed music, and possessing a §00 
baritone voice he had’ been enrolled 
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the glee club. He never had danced 
until, in his senior year, a number of 
co-eds conspired to instruct him. He was 
the star performer of the debating society 
and had several times represented the uni- 
versity in the contests of the Inter-State 
Association. 

Moore’s pride in her was manifest as 
he hung to a strap and bent over her in 
the crowded street car. Grace was a 
pretty girl, and he was not unmindful! of 
the fact that she attracted attention.. He 
talked steadily—of university affairs, of 
their friends among the students. 


IV 


ArrIvINc early at the ball park they 
found their seats and John continued 
talking as the crowd gathered. It was 
like old times to listen to John Moore. On 
many Sunday afternoons they had taken 
long tramps, discussing all manner of things. 
Between the cheers to which he vociferously 
contributed his own voice, he rambled on 
comfortably and happily, satisfied that he 
had a sympathetic auditor. 

“There’s Bill Trumbull—hello there, 
Bill!—Well, I don’t get much out of this 
new poetry. Flimsy stuff; doesn’t satisfy 
you somehow. ‘The times call for another 
old Walt Whitman. ‘That bird had ideas. 
He certainly hit some grand old truths. 
‘Produce great men,’ he says; ‘the rest 
follows.’ Just as easy! Wow! There’s 
our team coming out now!” (prolonged 
cheering) ‘‘Well, there’s the old saying 
that the time brings the man. Can’t tell 
but there’s a future president right here 
in this crowd!” 

“It might be you, John!” remarked 
Grace, laughing at the serenity with which 
he returned to his subject after joining 
in the uproar. 

“No, Grace; I’ve chosen the chief 
justiceship!” he said, swinging round at 
her. “Isn’t that Daisy Martin?—Fred 
Ragsdale with her. Hello, Fred! Greet- 
ings! No, sir; the times call for men and 
we're going to produce a fine new crop 
right out of this generation here present.” 

Moore was enjoying himself; there was 
ho question of it. And Grace was experi- 
encing a grateful sense of security in 
John’s company. He was paying her his 
highest compliment, and she knew that 
the money for his excursion to the capital 
had been earned by his own labor. 

John was not wholly silenced by the 
spirited opening of the game. 

“Too bad Crump’s not here. Hurt his 
leg last week in practice. Thought he’d 
make it. Break his heart not to be in the 
game. Thompson in his place. You 
know Thompy? He’s on the glee club 
too. Illinois got the ball. Where was I? 
Oh, yes! I read Landor last summer— 
Walter Savage. A theological student from 
New York working along with me out 
in Kansas put me on to Landor. Quite 
4 man—Landor, I mean. The theolog’s 
a fine chap, too, for that matter. Look at 
that! No; sending ’em back. Wow! 
That’s first blood for us! Well, you might 
like Landor if you took a whack at him.” 

Before the game ended it had occurred 
to Grace to ask John to go home with her 
for supper. After they had joined in the 
demonstration for the victorious Hoosier 
team and had made their way to the street 
she went into a drug store and called her 
Mother on the telephone. 
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Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. 

, HOW TO GET THEM 

Simply state where you saw this advertise- 
ment, enclose ten cents for mailing the Cata- 
logue, “Everything for the Garden,” and 
the seeds will be sent without extra charge. 3 
EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH | showing actual 
seeds come in a coupon en- 
velope which, emptied and returned, will 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
or more, 


These tested 


order amounting to $1.00 
delay; write at once. 


and complete horticul- 
tural publication of the 
year, a book of 
176 pages. 

16 color pages. Over | 
1000 beautiful engravings 
results. A 
mine of valuable garden 
information. Send today 
for this helpful guide to 
a better garden and the 
special seed collection. 
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The dread Pyorrhea 
begins with bleeding gums 


YORRHEA’S infecting germs cause 
many ills. Medical science has 
proved this. 

Many diseased conditions are now 
known oftento be theresultof Pyorrhee. 
germs that breed in pockets about th« 
teeth. Rheumatism, anaemia, nervous: 
disorders and other diseases have ga 
been traced in many cases to this 
Pyorrhea infection. r 

Don’t let Pyorrhea work its wicked 
will on your body. Visit your dentist } 
frequently for teeth and gum in- j 
spection. 

And watch your gums yourself. 
Pyorrhea, which afflicts four out * 
of five peopleover forty, begins with 
tender and bleeding gums; then 
the gums recede, the teeth decay, 
loosen and fall out, or must be 
extracted to rid the system of the 
poisons generated at their base. 

Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrhea—or check its 
progress—if used in time and § 
used consistently. Ordinary den- 
tifrices cannot do this. Forhan’s 7 
keepsthegumshardandhealthy 
—the teeth white and clean. 
Start using it today. If - 
shrinkage has set in use For- 
han’s according to directions 
and consult a dentist imme- 
diately for special treatment. 

35c and 60c tubes in 
and Canada. 

Formula of 
R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
fORHAN CO. 
lew York 
Forhan's, Ltd, 
Montreal 


Ruby Booth was born with - 
Club Feet, At ten monthsshe\ 
was brought to McLain Sani- 
tarium. Photos show result of \ / 
treatment. Parents’ letter tells \ \ j 
everything. 
When Ruby was 6 months old, a doctor al 
put her feet in plaster paris casts. After 3 months 
they were no better than when he started. We had 

~ given up all hope of a cure, when we heard of McLain 
Sanitarium and took her there. Her feet are now 
perfectly straight. I shall never cease to be thankful. 
Refer anyone to me. 


MR. and MRS. GEORGE BOOTH, Carbon, lowa 
FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The McLain Sanitarium is_a thoroughly 
equipped private institution devoted exclus- 
ively to the treatment of Club Feet, Infan- 
tile Paralysis, Spinal Disease 
‘and Deformities, Wry Neck, 
Hip Disease, Diseases of the 
Joints, especially as found in 
children and young adults. 
Our_ book, “Deformities 
and also 
Book of ferences” 
sent free. 
L. C. McLain 
ic Sanitarium 
926 Aubert Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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He let her into a great secret as they 
crossed the park toward the Durland 
house. He had seen Judge Sanders, the 
senior member of one of the best law firms 
in the capital and a university trustee, who 
had offered to take him into his office. 

“Wants me to come up here in January,” 
John explained. “Says they’ll guarantee 
my board and keep for running errands and 
attending to collections; and I can go on 
studying and be ready for my exams in 
the spring just the same. So I'll be in 
the city for keeps after Christmas. Grand 
man, the judge, Found I was washing 
automobiles at night to pay for my room 
over Westlake’s garage and he just couldn’t 
stand it. There’s a friend, I say!” 

“Nothing can keep you back, John. 
You’re like the men we read about, who 
strike right out for the top and get there 
and plant the flag on the battlements.”’ 

“Don’t say a word! There’s luck as 
well as hard work in this business of getting 
on. Life’s a lot more complicated than it 
used to be. Things all sort o’ mixed up 
since the war. By the way, it was, hard 
luck you had to quit college. Excuse me 
for mentioning it, but I just wanted you 
to know I was sorry.” 

“Oh, it’s all right. I miss the good 
times but there’s no use crying. I’m 
ashamed now, though, to think how I 
just fooled along.” 

“You don’t know how much you got,” 
he replied reassuringly. ‘‘Kind of a mys- 
tery what we do and what we don’t. We 
got to keep braced for anything we bump 
into. When the war came along I thought 
that was the end of me so far as going 
into the law was concerned, but being shot 
at by the kaiser sort o’ made me mad. 
I wasn’t going to let a little thing like that 
stop me; so my life being providentially 
spared, I thought it all out on the ship 
coming home—on the deck at night with 
| the stars blinking at me. I’ve got health 
| and a fair second rate head and I’m going 
| to give the world a good wrestle before I 

quit.’ 

“Fine!” she exclaimed, noting the lift- 
ing of his head as he swung along in the 
gathering dusk. ‘‘ You make me ashamed 
of myself, John. I think I’ve begun to 
drift—I don’t know what I’m headed for.” 

“We all think we’re drifting when we’re 
not. It’s in the back of our minds all the 
time that we’re aiming for something.” 

“‘T hope you’re right,” she said. “But 
I’ve wondered a lot lately about myself. 
Do you suppose there’s anything wrong 
with me? Am I just one of the great 
mediocre, weak, silly, stumbling, with no 
honest ambitions?” 

He stopped; the more emphatically to 
dispose of her question, which had a 
deeper meaning than he knew. 

«“Don’t be foolish, Grace! You could 
keep up your college work if you wanted 
to—there’s a way of doing that, and get 
your degree. Suppose you thought of 
that and teaching?” 

“Ves. But I don’t feel any strong pull 
that way. I want experiences—not teach- 
ing or anything like that—but to be as 
close to the heart of things as I can get!” 

“No fault with that! I'd trust you to 
find yourself anywhere. You’re too fine 
a girl ever to get lost in the shuffle. I 
guess you'll learn a lot in Shipley’s; you 
see all kinds of people there every day, 
and as Alec Pope says the proper study 
of mankind is man—also woman!” 


Vv 


Grace had not been mistaken in think- 
ing that John’s presence would exert 
cheering influence on the household. [t 
was clearly written in the faces of Mrs, 
Durland and Ethel that they believed 
Grace was not beyond redemption so long 
as she was capable of appreciating the 
sterling worth of a high-minded and ambi- 
tious young man like Moore. John was 
not without a sense of the fitness of things, 
When Mrs. Durland and Ethel were ob- 
viously bent upon maintaining the con- 
versation on lofty heights John indulged 
them for a time and then concentrated 
upon Mr. Durland. Farm machinery had 
seemed to him a subject likely to interest 
the silent head of the house. Durland was 
soon painstakingly answering Moore’s 
questions as to the possibilities of further 
reducing the man power required in crop 
production. 

“We're so sorry,” said Mrs. Durland, 
when the cold ham, baked potatoes and 
canned peas had received attention and 
Ethel brought in a rice pudding—“it’sa 
great grief to us that Grace had to leave 
college. It meant so much to her. But 
her spirit about it all has been fine.” 

“Well,” remarked John, after he had 
met Ethel’s apology for the pudding with 
the assurance that it was his favorite of 
all desserts—‘‘ well, I’m not sure it isn’t 
a good thing for Grace to go into business 
for awhile. I argue that things somehow 
work out for good in the long run. Her 
English and the sociology courses were 
what interested her most; and being in a 
big place like Shipley’s and running into 
all sorts anc conditions of folks as she’s 
got to is bound to have a broadening 
effect. It’s right along the line of things 
that interest her most.” 

“But, Mr. Moore, what we don’t like 
is the unfortunate contacts with people 
who may not be—wiolly desirable ac- 
quaintances,” suggested Ethel. 

Grace frowned. It was ungracious of 
Ethel to draw John into the discussion of 
a subject that had been a matter of con- 
tention in the family. But John, having 
convinced Mrs. Durland of his apprecia- 
tion of her hospitality by accepting a 
second helping of the pudding met the 
situation promptly. 

“Well, now Miss Durland, who’s going 
to draw the line between the desirable and 
undesirable? Now I’m not saying that 
we haven’t a right to choose our friends; 
but for me I like all kinds. ‘“‘ Give every- 
body the benefit of the doubt; that’s my 
idea!” 

It was not Ethel’s way to give anyone 
the benefit of the doubt. Mr. Durland 
covered a queer little chuckle by pretend- 
ing to cough. Grace tried to change the 
subject; but Ethel was not to be thwarted 
in her attempt to elicit from John an ex 
pression of disapproval of Grace’s course. 

“That’s a good story, Mr. Moore, but 
when you think of a girl like Grace, being 
numbered and put in with girls who've 
had nothing like her advantages—thats 
what I meant. Not that Grace wont 
be equa! to the test but——” Y 

“Well,” said John, “I’ve never been 10 
these big stores much, but this morning 
while I was trying to get a bird’s-eye view 
of Grace, I saw all those girls stepping 
round and I thought what a fine looking / 
lot they were! And all busy and right 
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on the job. Now there’s that Miss Kirby 
_was that the name, Grace?” 

“Yes,” Grace answered, strongly in- 
clined to giggle now that the well-meaning 
John had brought Irene to the table. 

“You take a girl like that,” said John 
warming to his work, “‘moving around like 
a duchess, and with that way about her 
that makes you know she’s onto her job! 
['ll bet there’s lots of ’em just like her. 
I tell you Mrs. Durland, while we’ve got 
girls like Miss Kirby and Grace Durland 
I tell you America’s safe! Wasn’t it nice, 
Grace, the way Miss Kirby fixed it for you 
to get off. You could see she was pleased 
clear through to have the authority!” 

This praise of Irene prompted Mrs. 
Durland to rise. 

“You and Mr. Moore go into the 
parlor, Grace. Ethel and I will straighten 

” 


While Grace was entertaining John, 
Ethel came to the door to say that she 
was wanted on the telephone. Ethel’s 
manner of conveying the information 
prepared Grace for Irene’s voice. 

“Can you talk a minute? I had a 
telegram from some friends of ours this 
afternoon. They wanted to be remem- 
bered to you; that’s all. I think your 
particular friend will stop on his way 
east. Tell me, did you get in bad?” 

“Oh, it’s all right now,” Grace replied. 
“T’ve got company and we mustn’t talk.” 

“T understand perfectly. I’m spending 
the evening at home for a change and I 
just thought I’d let you know our gay 
cavaliers hadn’t forgotten us. Is your 
company exciting?” 

“Just nice. You met him this morning.” 

“I'd guessed it. And you took him 
home for supper like a good little girl. 
Well, it’s a joy to meet one of the unvar- 
nished occasionally. I may try to take 
him away from you; just hand him that!” 

Irene’s voice was like a jarring discord 
flung across a smooth-flowing melody. It 
was incredible that Irene could play with 
fire and apparently be so heedless of her 
danger. It was clear from her friend’s few 
words that she looked upon Grace as a 
fellow conspirator, with whom she could 
laugh over their secrets. But these were 
matters that could not be laughed over 
as children giggle over small offenses, 
magnifying them for the joy of their 
naughtiness. In her revulsion of feeling, 
Grace questioned whether it was not her 
duty to warn Irene against continuing her 
affair with Kemp. Irene’s situation was 
fraught with gravest peril; it would be a 
“ea thing if she should be able to save 

rene. 

If the mischief had already been done 
and there should be an exposure of the 
party at The Shack, Grace consoled her- 
self with the idea that she had gone to 
Kemp’s party merely to broaden her ideas 
of life. Moore’s reference to her interest 
In sociology had suggested this; it seemed 
a safe reed upon which to lean in case of 
trouble. She half convinced herself that 
this was really the reason she had accepted 
Itene’s invitation. She was strong enough, 
she assured herself, to watch others play 
with fire and view the performance philo- 
sophically. And as for herself, she meant 
to keep clear of the paths of evil. 


But Grace finds that it is not easy to avoid 
playing with Jire and in the next instalment, 
m the March COSMOPOLITAN , she 
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Famous FRENCH. Depilatory 
for removing hair 


A Fragrant Depilatory 
That Removes Hair Like a Charm 


The fragrance of X-Bazin makes it unique 
among depilatories. Quickly effective in re- 
moving hair, it has the agreeable aroma of 
crushed rose-petals. 

Unlike the safety razor, X-Bazin discourages 
hair growth. It may be used freely and safely 


upon any part of the body. It leaves the skin 
surface clean and smooth as satin. 

X-Bazin is the inevitable choice of the fastidious 
woman who wants to look her best in evening 
gown or in a sheer blouse. 


50c and $1 in U.S. and Canada. Elsewhere i igs 
75c and $1.50. Large size contains complete mix- | i! \, 
ing outfit. 
Send 10c for booklet and generous sample. ee! 
HALL & RUCKEL 
106 Waverly Place, New York J 


Makers of Sozodont 
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ATURE places in fruits and vegetables 
certain elements which help to keep 
the human body healthy. Those who 

eat ean abundance of such foods seldom 
suffer from indigestion, sour stomach, bil- 
iousness, constipation, headaches, and the 
endless train of distressing symptoms 
which such disorders cause. 


You may not always be able to choose 
your diet carefully or to avail yourself of 
the benefits of a_ scientifically-selected 
variety of foods, but you can give your 
system the benefit of the same vegetable 
laxative properties contained in vegetable 
foods, 


Nature’s Remedy (WR Tablets) is made 
entirely of concentrated vegetable ingre- 
dients which are therapeutically the same 
as Nature furnishes in the most healthful 
of foods. That is why millions of persons 
use this pure, mild, natural aid to health. 
in preference to anything else. 


Nature’s Remedy (NR Tablets) does more 
than a laxative. It tones the stomach, 
increases the assimila*‘on and elimination, 
helps to cleanse, purify and enrich the 
blood by aiding nature to re-establish the 
vigorous and harmonious functioning 
which makes the body feel like new. 
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i Chips off the Old Block 


NR JUNIORS — Little ivis 


\ summons, One-third of regular dose. 

Made of same ingredients, 

then candy-coated. For 

children and adults. Have you tried them? 

Send a 2c. stamp for postage on liberal 

Sample in the attractive blue and yellow 

box. _A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE CO., 
Dept."C St. Louis, Mo. 


INVENTORS Desiring to secure patent shoulu 
write for our book, “How To Get 

Your Pa Send model or 
sketch of invention for opinion of patentable nature. 


RANDOLPH & CO. 

Dept. 33 - - - Washington, D. C, 
64 BREEDS Most Profitable chick- 

ens, ducks, turkeys and 

geese. Choice, pure-bred northern raised. 

Fowls, eggs, incubators, at reduced prices. 

America’s great poultry farm. 29th year. 

Valuable new 100-page book & catalog free, 

R. F. NEUBERT (o., Bex 865, Mankato, Mina. 


EYE WATE 


strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is an 
fi ideal eye wash. Good since 1795. Keep your 
eyes well and they will help keep you. 
2 35 At All Druggists or sent by 

C mail upon receipt of price 
i ae » Write for our Booklet. It is FREE 

PA JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO. 

is 144 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


Standard Underwoods 


5-Year Guarantee 
Yes,this genuine Standard Visible Writ- 
ing Underwo 


Dig bargain offer. 
TERK EMPORIUM, 2072 Building 
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To Whom It May Concern 


(Continued from page 23) 


blows had proved fatal and Cardigan after 
searching for and securing the ietter—or 
l2tters—had burned it--or them—lowered 
the body from a window to the areaway so 
that it would appear Dickinson had been 
killed outside the house, and in the early 
hours of the morning had made his escape. 

The janitress, now experiencing with 
the club steward the thrill of becoming 
a débutante in the public eye, elaborated 
considerably her original story. She dis- 
tinctly recalled a thud outside her base- 
ment window at about three in the morn- 
ing—she did! She identified Dean abso- 
lutely as the man she had seen going into 
the house with Dickinson and affirmed 
very positively that although the evening 
being warm, she was at her window most 
of it, she had not seen him leave. 

And so on the spoken word of two 
servants and the written word of a torn 
envelope, Dean Cardigan was brought to 
trial. At that, he might have got off 
without too much trouble, except for the 
fact that from the very beginning he 
maintained absolute silence. The quarrel 
he acknowledged, also the visit to Dick- 
inson’s rooms. But beyond protesting 
that he had left Dickinson at ten-thirty, 
he refused to go. And beyond the plea 
of “Not Guilty,” they could gather from 
him no information that might be called 
definite—or defensive. 


II 


In a narrow room of the Criminal 
Courts Building, a man strode back and 
forth, hair rumpled, eyes tired, hands 
clutching the pockets into which they 
were thrust. Across his face shifted the 
quick and varying expressions of anxiety, 
pleading, irritation, and finally temper. 

“For God’s sake, Dean,” and he 
pounded the table, “get an angle on this 
thing, will you? It’s a matter of life and 
death—your life—your death! Open your 
mouth, man! Say something—give us 
something to go on! If you don’t, I wash 
my hands of it, I tell you!” 

The man addressed spoke very quietly. 

“No you won't, Cochran. You’re no 
quitter. You'll fight for me to the end— 
whatever it’s going to be.” 

“Why should I—the way you’re handi- 
capping me? By what right do you 
demand it?” 

“Friendship—and your ability.” 

“That’s it—my ability! You ask me 
to help you. You call on me to plead 
your case. And then you expect me to 
risk my standing as a member of the bar 
by refusing absolutely to cooperate with 
me. Do you want to die, man?” 

knows I don’t!” 

“Then speak up. You didn’t kill 
Dickinson, did you?” 

“T’ve said a thousand times I didn’t.” 

“Then help me establish the fact. 
The bare assertion isn’t enough.” 

“I—-TP'm waiting for some one else to 


: 

“Some one else?” The attorney stopped 
short. “Who?” 

“Tf I told you that, I could tell the 
rest.” 

“Then do it. For the love of your own 
life—do it! I’ve claimed that you left 


Dickinson at ten-thirty, that you left 
him—alive. The autopsy showed that, 
when found, at five o’clock in the morning 
Dickinson had been dead not more than 
two hours. That’s as far as I can go, 
It’s up to you to establish your alibi, 
to prove you were not with the man be- 
tween ten-thirty and three.” 

“I could have been in my rooms, 
couldn’t I?” 

“Establish it, then. Produce some one 
who saw you go in or some one with whom 
you communicated in the meantime.” 

“ Afraid I can’t do that.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well—if I simply went to my rooms 
and to bed, it’s not likely anybody else 
would know it.” 

“Tf? But did you? Where did you 
go, Dean, old man? Talk straight to me, 
won’t you? It’s the one thing you can 
depend on now.” 

He laid a hand on the dark head that 
dropped suddenly as if some one had 
slashed a whip across the back of the neck. 

“Out with it, boy! Give me the straight 
goods.” 

Dean Cardigan sat still a few moments 
and but for the shaking of the hands he 
raised to his face, one would have said 
he sat with no sign of emotion. But the 
man whose fingers rested on his forehead, 
felt the temples pounding under a cool 
moisture, sensed the hopeless fear the 
other man had never expressed by so much 
as leok or word. 

“Dean!” he commanded. 

The other raised his eyes. Cochran’s 
voice grew husky at the look of them. 

“Dean, my boy, don’t give up. Fight! 
Help me win for you. Sacrifice anybody, 
anything, to save your life, lad. If 
you’ve got to pull some one else into the 
mud, it’s got to be done, that’s all. Chiv- 
alry has no place—here.”’ 

Dean’s hands locked and unlocked and 
his mouth worked. He got up finally, 
began walking back anc forth with a 
measured tread that had something 
hopeless in the very sound of it. For 
ten, perhaps fifteen, minutes the steady 
swish of his soles against the bare boards 
told on the nerves of the other man like 
the grating of steel on stone. At last he 
turned. Suddenly the strain of weeks 
fell upon him with hammer stroke. His 
well-set head fell to his chest. His back 
curved. His eyes closed. Youth, torn 
from him by the claws of despair, lay in 
shreds at his feet. He looked an old man. 
Then his teeth cut into the twitching lips 
and his hands clenched. 

“No use! I can’t do it! I can’t do 
it!!”’ 


Sun streamed in through the courtroom 
window as if there were no such thing as 
crime on earth. It spun through 
shadows, lighting the faces of those a 
sembled, illuming the indifferent curiosity 
of some, the set stillness of others. It 
caught the reflection of the snow piled 
high outside and spread the la 
glory of it through the solemn room. 

The prisoner, sitting with his counsel, 
turned a look of wonder toward that flare 
of light, as if already he had grown 
to the lack of it. It fell upon the sharp 
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profile with mouth set hard. All the 
glow of outdoors had disappeared. The 
Jook of the agile Arab was gone. So was 
a those in the courtroom were too 
absorbed in the testimony of witnesses to 
take note of a mere look on a man’s face. 
All except two—two women who had 
stolen in each day and sat hidden at the 
back so that a certain penetrating gaze 
from the bench might not discover them. 
The face of one was covered with a veil. 
The other made no attempt to conceal 
hers. It was lifted and held forward so 
that no word might escape, and as the 
days passed, its whiteness grew so that 
toward the end it seemed as if there were 
no blood left, as if life itself had been 
drained and only a mask _ remained. 
From time te “‘me she turned toward the 
elder woman, to find those serious eyes 
fastened on her or drifting from her face 
to Dean’s. Then she would glance swiftly 
away, not meeting the anxious gaze. 

Only these two caught the drift of 
that look into freedom that twisted Dean 
Cardigan’s face. From both came a low 
moan of pain. Babs very slowly brought 
her eyes to the twelve men sitting in 
judgment and one by one searched the 
iron-clad countenances for sign. 
Across one, so plainly written that it 
could be read without effort, flashed con- 
tempt for the set of wasters this Cardigan 
fellow represented. The juror wanted the 
thing over and done with. Babs’s eyes 
darted, dreading, to the occupant of the 
bench. His face told her nothing. Her 
fingers worked inside her muff, pulling 
at the lining until it tore away from 
the fur. 

“Connie,” she whispered, “do you 
think it’s going against him? Do you?” 

“Hush! Some one will hear you. 
Evans mustn’t know we are here.” 

“All their evidence is only circumstan- 
tial. They couldn’t convict him on that, 
could they?” 

“Tf he tells where he was—it might 
help.” 

Babs’s eyes fastened on the other woman’s. 

“But he won’t——” 

“No. It—it’s ghastly, isn’t it?” 

The whispering stopped. 

“You know that Mr. Cardigan was not 
in his rooms all night?” the District 
Attorney pounded. 

The old man in the witness chair 
chewed his mustache. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How do you know it?” 

_“T was running the elevator all night, 
sit. If he’d come in, I’d have taken him 
up. 

“And you’re sure he hadn’t come in 
before you went on duty?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How?” 

“Because I took a package up and there 
Was no one there to take it, so I took it 
downstairs again.” 
ice you know what time he did come 


The old man hesitated, glancing toward 
Dean’s bowed head. 

“If you'll excuse me, sir, I can’t be 
quite sure.” 

“What time do you go off duty?” 

«Seven in the morning, sir.” 

“ Was it before that?” 

"Y—yes, sir.” 

“Was it before five?” 


‘upon the girl. Her own fell, but after a 


“No, sir—it was not.” 

“That will be all.” 

Dean Cardigan’s counsel leaned close. 

“For God’s sake, Dean, give me your’ 
alibi. Give it to me now or——” 

Something of the sense of what he was 
saying must-have telegraphed. itself to 
Babs. Perhaps his gesture, perhaps the 
way his urgent hand gripped the prisoner’s 
arm. At any rate her eyes, dilated with 
fright, sped first to her sister, then to the 
two men. There they riveted themselves. 
Her lips ceased their uncertain trembling. 
Suddenly she was on her feet. She 
steadied herself against the seat in front 
and her voice rose above the stillness. 

“T can tell you where Dean Cardigan 
was between ten-thirty and five. He was 
with me.” 

For an instant there was complete 
silence as if the hands of time itself had 
stopped. Then as with one movement, 
hundreds of eyes pointed their stare at her. 

Barbara van Buren, butterfly, swayed 
under the fusillade of that stare. Her eyes 
closed. Her lithe young body straightened 
to meet it as a soldier’s might in the face 
of death. 

“T’ve kept silent,” a voice she did not 
know as her own went on, “because I 
thought he might be saved without me. 
I thought I would not have to tell. I—I 
was afraid—” the voice broke in two. 

Dean sprang up. Already Judge Grant 
was rapping with his gavel. But it was 
a. movement altogether automatic. The 
Judge’s face was the color of stone. 

Through the courtroom surged the 
hum of expectancy that told of recovery 
from amazement, of moistened lips and 
eager predigestion of new scandal. 

A gasp came from Connie and a mur- 


It was too late. The little head was up. 
Her voice found itself. 

“But I don’t count now. I—I mustn’t 
think of what this will mean to me. If 
Dean Cardigan won’t tell, I must!”’ 

Dean’s outstretched arm to stop her, 
Dean’s muttered alarm that rose finally 
to an outcry of protest and an appeal to 
his counsel, “She mustn’t! She mustn’t 
be allowed to!” were lost in the hubbub 
that followed the hurrying toward Babs 
of a court attendant. 

“What do you want me to do?” she 
asked. 

He motioned to her. With head erect, 
with eyes straining through the dark cir- 
cles surrounding them, with hands clenched 
in her muff, she made her way to the 
witness chair. 

Some one at the reporters’ table mur- 
mured: 

“By Jove, Judge Grant’s sister-in-law!” 

Like a wireless, the message hissed 
round the room. 

“It’s the judge’s own sister. Barbara 
van Buren. I’ll say—some scandal!” 

Judge Grant sat stonily silent, too 
stunned for action. Barbara passed him 
without a glance. She stumbled a bit as 
she mounted and stood waiting. 

The army of eyes turned its battery full 


moment they lifted and she addressed the 
astonished District Attorney. 

“Tf—if you'll let me, I’d like to tell my 
story just as it happened. I—I—it won’t 
take long.” 


She was sworn in, took her place and 
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with voice very low but unwavering she 
pinned her butterfly’s soul to the wall of 
notoriety and crucified it for all to see. 

“T had written letters to Dean Cardigan 
—compromising letters—and they were 
stolen from his locker at the club, He 
told me of their loss and tried to locate 
them, but it wasn't until Dickinson men- 
tioned to Dean that he might buy them 
back that we knew he had stolen them. 
We knew he hadn’t found them.” 

The District Attorney objected here 
and the Court. with face of granite, sus- 
tained the objection. The fact that Mr. 
Dickinson had stolen the letters was ruled 
out of the evidence. The girl watched 
them, a little perplexed. 

“T’m telling the truth.’”’ she said simply. 

For an instant her voice faltered. But 
she managed to go on. . 

“[—I begged Dean to get them back— 
I didn’t care how. Dean hadn't enough 
money to give Colby Dickinson his price, 
but he promised me—I made him take 
an oath—that | should have those letters 
in my own hands before Dickinson could 
do any harm with them. Dean tried to 
make him give them up and Dickinson 
just laughed. The night they met at 
the club for dinner, Dean had borrowed 
enough money to make up what we needed 
but tried first by threatening Dickinson, 
to make him hand them over. He re- 
fused and that was when Dean jumped into 
the taxi and drove with him to his rooms. 
He paid Colby Dickinson that money and 
left the house before ten-thirty because 
he was with me by twelve thirty. He 
drove out to the country in his own road- 
ster and he couldn’t possibly have made it 
in less than two hours. It usually takes 
three. My sister and the servants had 
gone’to bed and I let him in myself. He 
gave me the package of Jetters and told 
me that Dickinson had tried to hold out 
one but that he had gotten it, except for 
the envelope which had been torn in the 
fight for it. ‘I gave him a suggestion of 
what my right arm could do and he handed 
it over,’ Dean said.” 

She paused, looked out at the throng. 
“That’s all, I guess. I—I burned the 
letters early the next morning—after 
Dean had gone.” 

A long, humming silence followed, 
silence thick with suspense, silence with 
every eye in that room centered on the 
white-faced girl. 

The Court leaned forward, looking over 
her head toward the counsel for the 
defense. 

“T have nothing to say, Your Honor” 
Dean Cardigan’s attorney announced, 
rising. “All this is new to me—abso- 
lutely new. I have been unable to per- 
suade or coerce my client into giving me 
his alibi, although I knew he had one. It 
is evident now why he kept silent.”’ 

The District Attorney sprang to his 
feet and a cross-examination by the man 
whose success depended upon other 
people’s misery was directed at the girl 
whose soul had already been stripped 
naked for the grilling gaze of the multitude. 

She repeated her story in different 
words—but the story remained the same 
in every detail 

“Young woman,” he snapped finally, 
“you realize, of course, that this tale of 
yours can readily be regarded as a parcel 
of lies. We have no proof that there's 
one word of truth in it.” 


Cosmopolitan for February, 1922 


“T can prove that Dean Cardigan wa; 
with me,” she said with apparent calm, 
Then, without waiting for his question. 
“At two in the morning. our night watch. 
man saw Dean’s roadster outside the 
hedge at my side of the house. He looked 
up and there was a small light in my room 
so he came into the house and rapped op 
my door. He asked if 1 was all right and 
Icalled out that Iwas. Then he explained 
that seeing a strange car in the road 
and my light. he had been a little worried 
and he apologized for disturbing me. That 
was why I kept Dean until [ was sure the 
watchman had gone.” 

The cross-questioning stopped abruptly, 
The dogged fury with which he had sought 
to trip her up subsided. He inserted 4 
finger under his collar and settled it. He 
straightened his coat. He shook down his 
cuffs. A look of the man who is about to 
play the trump card which he has saved 
for the end of the game caused his brows 
to lift and a smile of certainty to flicker 
at the corners of his mouth With a sharp 
forward movement he seized a piece of 
paper and banged it down on the arm of 
the witness chair 

“Write Dean Cardigan’s name,” he 
commanded. 

She took the fountain pen he handed 
her and wrote “Dean Cardigan” with a 
hand that did not even tremble. 

The District Attorney then asked for 
the torn envelope tabulated “ Exhibit D.” 
The writing, except for the difference in 
the ink, was identical. 

And when the butterfly, with head 
bowed, was helped from the witness chair 
and made her way somchow from the 
courtroom, those assembled knew that, 
in spite of more cross-questioning, new 
witnesses, the calling of handwriting ex- 
perts, and ail the formalities still to be 
gone through, the Scales of Justice had 
swung swiftly the other way. 


ul 


SurcinG like a tide over Washington 
Square, boys shouted extras in_high- 
pitched jubilant voices that told of rapid 
sales. They elbowed one another to 
announce the importance of their news. 
The very streets seemed crowded. with 
it, the air full of it, no escape any- 
where. 

With beautiful eves turned tragic and 
hands clasped tightly, a woman stared 
through the lamp light that fell upon 4 
man’s face of granite. 

“Evans, won’t you ask her to come here? 
Won’t you? She needs our protection 
now more than ever in her life.” 

“‘No—I will not. Once and for all, 
I’m through with her. The whole thing 
is too disgraceful to talk about.” 

“But surely you think she was right to 
take the stand. Surely you think it was 
her duty?” 

“It was her duty to keep your name— 
my name—clean, from the beginning. 

you’re not answering me.” 

“I am. She’s never been anything 
but a burden and worry to you. Never! 

“But I love her. She’s my little sister 
and we've always worshiped each other. 
Evans, listen to me, won’t you? You 
know what it means to love. You know 
how I love you—you know what your 
love means to me, all that I’d sacrifice 
, to keep it, don’t you?” 
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He went to her and the harsh lines of his 


” face softened for an instant. 


“And you know that I’d give my life 
to save you pain, that to shield you I'd 
stop at nothing. That’s why I can’t 
forgive this unbridled little sister of yours. 
It’s what she’s put you through, what 


' you'll have to face from today on, that 


finishes her with me.” He picked up an 
evening paper with scare headlines an- 
nouncing that Dean Cardigan had gone 
free on the corroborated testimony that 
at the time of the murder he had been in 


Barbara van Buren’s room in Judge 


Evans Grant’s home on Long Island. 
There was no attempt to gloss it over. 
Rather did the sheet shift interest in the 
murder to concern over the sins of society’s 
younger set. 

“You want me to forgive that!” He 
flung away the sheet like a thing unclean. 
“T’d be less a man than a jellyfish if I 
ever let her come near you again!” 

She sat silent a moment while he strode 
the length of the room, then with shaking 
hands caught his arm as he passed by her. 
Her uplifted gaze was stricken. 

“Evans—look at me—look at me, dear. 
You'll be able to live down the aftermath 
of this thing. You’re strong enough for 
that—and we’ve each other. But she 
isn’t—and she has no one, not a soul to 
turn to. There isn’t a door that will open 
to her now.” 

“She’s brought it on herself. Let her 
fight it out alone. She’s not a child. 
That’s final.” 

“You know that I'll go on seeing her, 
whether she’s with us or not.” 

“Tf I forbid it——” 

“Tl see her just the same. We’re 
the same flesh and blood, Evans, and what 
does the world or the world’s opinion 
matter beside that?’’ The eyes steeped 
in tragedy, pleaded with his ruthless ones. 
““Evans—Evans—don’t you—won’t you 
understand? Won’t you hear me——?” 

But the man, the very upright solid 
structure of whose life had been shaken 
by a woman’s folly, could see nothing but 
the havoc wrought, the fact that for days 
to come his confreres whose dignity had 
not been slashed from under them, would 
either extend tentative sympathy or meet 
him in embarrassed silence or prefer not 
to see him at all. That was the extent of 
his vision. 

_ At that same hour, in a little apartment 
in the fifties of which the landlord was 
already preparing to break the lease, a 
butterfly lay with battered wings and heart 
crushed under the burden of what she 
had brought upon herself. The continuous 
ringing of the bell from downstairs, be- 
sieged by representatives of the press was 
like a death knell. The jangling of the 
telephone had long since made her lift the 
receiver and drop it like a burning thing. 

She lay in the dark with hands pressed 
against her ears and tears that had not 
come during the days of torture, scorching 
down her cheeks. She was very white 
and very limp and all vitality, all love of 
living, had left her. For hours she had 
been quite alone, with nothing bu the 
incessant noise of doorbell and telephone 
to remind her of the world from which she 
Would now always be a thing apart, cut off 
save for the contemptuous curiosity of those 
from whom she could not hide. She had 
branded herself with scarlet for all time. 

The bell in the little kitchenette rang 
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‘as if the finger upon it refused to lift. 
|She tried to shut it out. The thing 
| sounded as if it were in her brain. 

At last she got up and felt her way to 
the speaking tube. She couldn’t turn 
on the light. She wanted to hide even 
from herself. A moment she paused to 
gain control of her voice. 

“There’s no use—I won’t see anyone. 
I won’t see anyone at all. Please go away, 
all of you.” Her voice shook then broke 
completely, and she hung to the little 
box on the wall, pleading with the despera- 
tion of utter helplessness. ‘Won’t you 
go away—you’re killing me. I’ve no 
statement to give out. I’ve said all 
I have to say. No—no! Let me alone— 
please—please—oh won’t you go’ away? 
Won’t you?” 

Finally as she paused, there came back 
through the din: 

“T’ve given out a statement. I’ve 
sent those men away. See me, Babs, 
won't you? Babs, it’s Dean!” 

She went back, stumbling over furni- 
ture and Jet him in. 

When he was inside her door, he slammed 
it and stood with shoulders squared against 
it. And as is always the case in big 
moments, both he and the girl were silent. 
He remained with eyes cutting through 
the dark to rest on the faint outlines of her, 
and presently after a long quiet moment, 
he spoke. All he said was: 

“Why did you do it, Babs?” 

And she answered: 

“T had to.” 

She moved over then, drew down the 


| blinds and switched on one of the lamps. 


It was a French bisque figure with flufied- 
out chiffon skirts, through which a pink 
light gleaming saucily, softening the lines 
of two harrowed faces. 

She motioned Dean to a chair, but he 
threw down hat and coat, caught her and 
turned her about so that the light fell on 
her tired eyes. 

“T’ve been trying to reach you all 
afternoon. From the minute I left that 
place. No one answered your ’phone.” 

“T took the receiver off the hook. I 
just couldn’t stand it. They wouldn’t let 
me alone and I thought that would keep 
them away. But it didn’t. They’ve 
been like a pack of wolves. Do you think 
they’re going to keep that up always?” 

“Why did you do it?” he repeated. 
“You knew those letters didn’t belong 
to you. You knew I wasn’t with you 
that night. Answer me!” 

“Ves, I knew’’—she made a queer little 
gesture—“but there was nothing else to 
do, was there? You see, I knew whom 
they did belong to and whom you were 
with—and she had so much more to lose 
than I had.” 

Dean put her into a chair and pulled 
another close and held her two hands in 
a tense grip for several minutes. 

“You risked everything—your reputa- 
tion, life itself for Connie.” 

She looked down at the hands he was 
holding tight. 

Yes.”’ 

“What made you do it? 
know?”’ he pressed. 

“T knew—hbecause that night when your 
car drove up so late and stopped at the 
hedge below my window, I woke up and 
looked out and saw you climb over and 
‘hurry across the lawn. I was frightened 
| at first and waited for the bell to ring, and 


How did you 
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when it didn’t, I went to ask Connic if 
anything was wrong. I heard voices, 
yours and hers, and knocked on her door, 
but the voices stopped and no one an. 
swered me.” She paused, for a second 
seemed to stop breathing. ‘So then I 
went back to my room and turned on the 
lamp next my bed and tried to read be 
cause I couldn’t sleep. And then the 
watchman came just as I said, and I told 
him everything was all right and to go on 
downstairs. But I turned out the light 
after that and went to the window and 
stayed there watching for you to go.” 

“Then you did know that I hadn’t 
killed Dickinson.” 

Yes.” 

“Vou knew, too, that those letters 
I went after were Connie’s?” 

“No. Not until after the envelope 
was found. I recognized her handwriting 
in the reproductions published in the 
newspapers and I waited for her to come 
forward and acknowledge it. When she 
didn’t, I was terrified for fear the judge 
would see and recognize it. But he didn’t 
—not even in court. Isn’t it queer how 
blind we are to the things that are closest to 
us?” She looked up at him with a kind 
of wonder and Dean’s lips opened. His 
muscular hands, still clinging to hers, 
closed with a convulsive clasp that was 
somehow besceching. 

“ Babs ” 

“T watched her during all the weeks 
before your arrest,” she interrupted, 
“and waited and waited. She did every- 
thing to hide her agitation from me. She 
stayed in her room a lot and when I passed 
it, 1 used to hear her walking back and 
forth, back and forth like a machine that 
could not stop. When I spoke of you, 
or—or the Dickinson murder, she would 
steady her voice and talk calmly, too 
calmly, and all the while, every time I 
turned from her, I felt her eyes on me, 
driving into me to see whether I knew— 
whether I suspected or even guessed. I 
could feel she was counting on something 
happening to change things—that they 
wouldn’t arrest you, that you could be 
saved without her. But when they did, 
I felt sure she’d tell them finally that you 
had been with her. I didn’t see how she 
could help it. I didn’t see how she could 
love you and not sacrifice anything in the 
world to stand by you at a time like that.” 

Dean spoke then, huskily. 

“She doesn’t love me, Babs. She 
never did. I want you to believe that.’ 

There was no answer. 

“Even when, as a girl, she wrote those 
letters Dickinson got hold of!” 

Babs looked up then, swiftly, incred- 
ulously. 

“Oh yes,” he continued, “they were 
written before her marriage, the result of 
a wild infatuation that lasted about as long 
as those things usually do. But they 
were undated, marked simply with the 
day of the week. There was no way of 
proving that they hadn’t been written 
yesterday. I’d forgotten them com- 
pletely, didn’t even know I had them in my 
desk. Dickinson called one afternoon. 
While he was there I answered the phone 
in my hall. And a few days later Connie 
sent for me. She was in a frightful state. 
He had informed her that he had in his 
possession some letters of hers that would 
make interesting reading for Judge Grant. 
It was her intense love for her husband— 
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and a bit fear of him—that brought about 
this whole thing. I thought, of course, 
I could get back the letters. I didn’t be- 
lieve Dickinson could be rotten enough to 
hold up a woman. But that was just his 
little game. He played with her until 
I thought she’d go insane. At last she 
sent me a note saying she depended upon 
me to get them for her. She hadn’t 
enough money to give Dickinson his price 
but if I’d lay it out, she’d have it for me 
within a few weeks. Only I must not 
delay. She repeated that. Dickinson re- 
fused to let me have the letters at first. 
Then I showed him that demand from her. 
In the excitement I overlooked putting it 
back in the envelope. My one idea was 
to get to your sister and give her the damn 
things as soon as possible. That was 
why I didn’t wait until the morning to 
drive out. I didn’t stop to think or 
reason. The poor girl had got to the 
point of fearing her own shadow. When 
I arrived, she insisted upon going upstairs 
to avoid the possibility of being seen. It 
was her anxiety—nothing more.” 

He had not let go of her throughout his 
low-toned recital. Now he leaned down 
with more emotion than he had shown 
through all the weeks of the trial. 

“Babs—you do believe what I’m telling 
you, don’t you?” 

Babs did not give a direct answer. Her 
head remained bent for a long moment, 
a moment still as those in court. Then 
she gave a faint smile and it seemed to lift 
the haggard lines like a fairy’s touch. 

“T have faith in Connie,” she said 
softly. “And I guess if I hadn’t had 
faith in you, I wouldn’t have practised 
her handwriting or planned so carefully 
the story I told on the stand.” 

“Babs, was it only faith—only for your 
sister that you made the supreme sacri- 
fice?” Dean bent nearer. ‘Was it only 
to save her and her conscience? Babs—” 

“Dean, I——” 

“Answer me—was it for her—alone?” 

“Don’t turn away! Are you telling 
the truth—or lying?” 

“T—I’m lying, Dean.” 

His head came down to hers. 

_ “And wedon’t care, dear heart, if this thing 
is never explained to the world, do we?” 

Her hands made as if to flutter away 
from the pair that gripped them. 

“Dean—please understand! Don’t feel 
because I did—the only thing I could do, 
that duty or—or—Dean, don’t ask me to 
marry you because——”’ 

He did not wait for her to finish. 

“I’m not asking you to marry me. 
Tonight when I gave that statement to the 
press, I told them we were going to be 
married tomorrow. So we’ve got to 
make good, haven’t we? There’s nothing 
else to do.” 


And that is the story of a butterfly’s soul. 

It was brought to mind by the confession 
of a man dying in St. Quentin Prison, 
California. He stated that among other 
crimes, he with a companion had held up 

Iby Dickinson at 3 A.M. of the morning 
he was found, throttled and knocked him 
down when he resisted and then fled on 
the spoils to South America. The papers 
Save the man’s story only a paragraph, the 
Cardigan case having long since gone down 
in history. And besides, being killed by 
footpads isn’t a big news item at best. 
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( Would Your Skin Stand 
This Test ? 
Or do you have to depend on shadowy effects to make 
you attractive? If you do, there is something wrong 
with your skin. 4 


Stop now and examine it carefully. Is it 
gray or sallow? Then it needs stimulation. Is it 
red and rough? It needs a soap that will soothe 
and soften it. Blotchy? This usually indicates 
that the pores are clogged and need careful syste- 
matic cleansing with a pure soap that will cleanse 
each pore and not merely remove the surface dust. 


Resinol Soap treats all these conditions 
gently and effectively. Its regular use makes it 
as easy to have a naturally beautiful skin as to 
cover up a poor one with cosmetics. 

Buy a cake from your toilet goods dealer or 


write us first for a free sample. Dept. 9-J 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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Grow 


Burpee’s Annual is the Lead- 
ing American Seed Catalog. It 
describes the Burpee Quality 
Seeds with a hundred of the 
finest vegetables and flowers 
illustrated in color. If you 
are interested in gardening 
or farming, Burpee’s Annual 
will be mailed to you free. 

Write today for your copy of Burpee’s Annual 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 
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Face Powper 


OOF War Price 


“Queen of Toilet Powders.” 
The favorite of three 
generations. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 
for a sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept 59 


125 Kingston St. Beston, Mass. 


Neo. 308—** Hop In!” 


The World’s Greatest Artist at His Best! 


The Harrison | 
Fisher Girl 


which appears on this month’s cover, 
reprinted without lettering on 
11x 14 inch pebbled paper 


Only 25 cents 


For a wider selection send 10c postage for 
our new catalogue. 


Cosmopolitan Print Department 
119 West 40TH Street, New York City 


“Come Bobbie, I am sure you have 
flirted quite enough with Beryl by this 
time!”’ she went out of the box, followed 
by her grim, but good-looking cavalier. 

“You must sit in front through this act.” 

Braybrooke spoke. 

“Oh, but——” 

“No really—I insist! You don’t see 
properly behind.” 

Craven took the chair between the two 
women. As he did so he glanced at Miss 
Van Tuyn. His chair was certainly nearer 
to hers than to Lady Sellingworth’s, much 
nearer. Syng had sat in it and must have 
moved it. As she half turned and said 
something to Craven her bare silky arm 
touched his sleeve and their faces were very 
near together. Her eyes spoke to him 
| definitely, called him to be young again 
|with her. And as the curtain went up 
she whispered: 

“It was I who insisted on a party of four 
tonight.” 

Lady Sellingworth and Braybrooke were 
talking together, and Craven answered: 

“To Mr. Braybrooke?” 

“Ves; so that we might have a nice little 
time. And Adela and he are old friends 
and contemporaries! I knew they would be 
happy together.” 

Craven shrank inwardly as he heard 
| Miss Van Tuyn say “Adela,” but he only 
| nodded and tried to return adequately the 
|expression in her eyes. Then he looked 
| across the theater and saw Mrs. Ackroyde 
speaking to Lady Wrackley. After a 
moment they both gazed at him, and, 
seeing his eyes fixed on her, Lady Wrackley 
let go her smile at him and made a little 
gesture with her hand. 

“She knows too—damn her!” thought 
Craven, impolitely. 

The second act of the play was more 
interesting than the first but, as Miss Van 
Tuyn said, the whole thing was rather a 
clever character study than a solidly con- 
structed and elaborately worked out play. 
It was the fascination of Moscovitch which 
held the audience tight and which brought 
thunders of applause when the curtain fell. 

“Tf that man acted in French he could 
have enormous success in Paris,” said Miss 
Van Tuyn. “You have chosen well,” she 
added, turning to Braybrooke. ‘‘ You have 
introduced us to a great temperament.” 

Braybrooke was delighted, and still 
more delighted when Lady Sellingworth 
and Craven both said that it was the best 
acting they had seen in London for years. 

“But it comes out of Russia, I suppose,” 
said Lady Sellingworth. “ Poor, wonderful, 
horrible, glorious Russia!” 

“Forgive me for a moment,” said Bray- 
brooke. “Lady Wrackley seems to want 
me.” 

Braybrooke sat down in their box, and 
Craven was sure they were all talking 
about Lady Sellingworth and him. He 
saw Braybrooke’s broad-fingered hand go 
to his beard and was almost positive his 
old friend was on the defensive. He was 
surely saying, “No, really, I don’t think 
so. I feel convinced there is nothing in 
it!’ Craven’s eyes met Lady Selling- 
worth’s, and it seemed to him at that mo- 
ment that she and he spoke together with- 
‘out the knowledge of Miss Van Tuyn. 
/But immediately, and as if to get away 
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—_ their strange and occult privacy, she 
said: 

“What have you been doing lately, 
Beryl? I hear Miss Cronin has come over. 
But I thought you were not staying long. 
Have you changed your mind?” 

Miss Van Tuyn said she might stay on 
for some time, and explained that she was 
having lessons in painting. 

And then they talked about Moscovitch 
and the persistence of a ruling passion till 
Braybrooke came back. He looked rather 
grave and preoccupied, and Craven felt 
sure that the talk in the opposite box had 
been about Lady Sellingworth and her 
“new man,” himself, and that it had upset 
Braybrooke. 

A telephone bell sounded on the stage, 
and the unhappy singer, bereft of romance, 
his career finished, decadence and old age 
staring him in the face, went to answer the 
call. But suddenly his face changed; a 
brightness, an alertness came into it 
and even, mysteriously, into all his body. 
There was a woman at the other end of the 
wire, and she was young and pretty, and 
she was asking him to meet her. As he 
was replying gaily, with smiling lips, and a 
greedy look in his eyes that was half child- 
like, half satyr-like, the curtain fell. The 
play was at an end, leaving the impression 
upon the audience that there is no end to 
the life of a ruling passion in a man while 
he lives, that the ruling passion can only 
die when he dies. 

“Well, Mr. Braybrooke,” said Miss Van 
Tuyn, “I’ve seen some acting in London 
tonight that I should like to show to Paris. 
Thank you!” 

She was more beautiful and more hurran 
than Craven had ever seen her before in 
her genuine enthusiasm. And he thought, 
Mie ay art moves her as nothing else moves 

er.” 

‘‘What do you say about it, dearest?” 
she said to Lady Sellingworth as Craven 
helped her to put on her cloak. 

(Braybrooke was attending to Lady 
Sellingworth.) 

“Tt’s a great piece of acting!” . 

“ And horribly true! Don’t you think so?” 

“T dare say it is,” Lady Sellingworth 
answered. 

She turned quickly and led the way out of 
the box. 

In the hall they encountered the other 
quartet and stood talking to them for a 
moment, and Craven noticed how Miss Van 
Tuyn had been stirred up by the play and 
how silent Lady Sellingworth was. He longed 
to go back to Berkeley Square alone with 
the latter, and to have a long talk; but some- 
thing told him to get away from both the 
white-haired woman and the eager girl, and 
when the motor came up he said very 
definitely that he had an engagement and 
must find a cab. Then he bade them good 
by and left them in the motor with Bray- 
brooke. As he was turning away to get out 
of the crowd a clear, firm voice said to him: 

“T am so glad you have performed the 
miracle, Mr. Craven.” 

He looked round and saw Mrs. Ackroyde’s 
investigating eyes fixed upon him. 

“But what miracle?” he asked. 

“You have pulled Adela Sellingworth out 
of the shell in which she has been living 
curled up for over ten years.” 
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_ “But I’m afraid I can’t claim that triumph. 

I’m afraid it’s due to Mr. Braybrooke’s 
acy.” 

Oh no!” Mrs, Ackroyde said calmly. 

“Adela would never yield to his cotton 

glove persuasions. Besides his diplomacy 

would shy away from Soho.” 

“Soho!” said Craven, startled. 

“Ves,” 

“Qh, but Miss Van Tuyn performed that 
miracle!” said Craven, recovering himself. 

“JT don’t think so. You are too modest. 
Now mind, I expect you to come down to 
Coombe to lunch on the first fine Sunday and 
to bring Adela with you. Good night! 
Bobbie—where are you?” 

And she followed Lady Wrackley and the 
young man with the turned up nose to a big 
and shining motor which had just glided 
noiselessly up. 

“Damn the women!” muttered Craven, as 
he pushed through the crowd into the ugly 
freedom of Shaftesbury Avenue. 


In spite of Craven’s acting that night, Miss 
Van Tuyn had thoroughly understood how 
things really were. She had persuaded 
Bravbrooke to invite Lady Sellingworth to 
make a fourth in order that she might find 
out whether any link had been forged between 
Craven and Lady Sellingworth, whether 
there was really any secret understanding 
between them, or whether that téte-d-téte 
dinner in Soho had been merely a passing 
pleasure, managed by Lady Sellingworth. 
meaning little, and likely to lead to nothing. 
And she had found out that there certainly 
was a secret understanding between Lady 
Sellingworth and Craven from which she was 
excluded. Craven had preferred Adela 
Sellingworth to herself, and Adela Selling- 
worth was fully aware of it. 

There must be something quite extraor- 
dinary in Craven. He must be utterly un- 
like other young men. She began to wonder 
about him intensely. 

On the following morning as usual she went 
to Glebe Place to take what she had called 
her “lesson” from Dick Garstin. She 
arrived rather early, a few minutes before 
eleven, and found Garstin alone looking tired 
and irritable. 

“You look as if you had been up all night!” 
she said, as he let her in. 

“So I have!” 

She did not ask him what he had keen 
doing. He would probably refuse to tell her. 
Instead she remarked: 

“Will you be able to paint?” 

“Probably not. But perhaps the fellow 
won’t come.” - 

He went to stand in front of the sketch 
which was in oils and stared at it with lack- 
luster eves. 

“Fact is I haven’t got at the fellow’s 
secret,” he said, meditatively. “I got a first 
impression———”” 

He paused. 

_ “I know!” said Miss Van Tuyn, deeply 
interested. “You told me what it was.” 

“The successful blackmailer. Yes. But 
now I don’t know. I can’t make him out. 
He's the hardest nut to crack I ever came 
across,’’ 

Miss Van Tuyn sat for a moment looking 
steadily at-him. She was unusually natural 
and un-selfconscious, like one thinking too 
ad to bother about herself. At last she 
said: 


“Arabian is a very difficult man to under- 
stand, and I don’t understand him,” 
Do you like him?” 
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or Rub Off 


you restore color with Mary 


clean and clear as water. 


coloration to betray you. 


off your age. 


certain 
to guess your secret. 


Nothing to Wash Off 


You aren't compelled to keep F haar hair dry when 

Goldman's Hair 
Color Restorer. There is nothing to wash or rub 
off because it isn't a crude dye, but a real restorer, 


You can safely dry it in the sun, because the re- 
stored color is perfectly natural—no streaks or dis- 
Just the satisfaction and 
joy of beautiful, youthful hair which takes ten years 


Very easily applied, with results safe, sure and 
You do it yourself, in private. with no one 


MARY T.GOLDMAN’S 
Hair Color Restorer 


Mail the Coupon 


Send for the free trial bottle and 
test as directed on a single lock. 
Watch the gray disappear and the 
natural color return, When the res- 
toration is complete and you know 
how natural and beautiful you can 
make your hair, get a full-sized bottle, 
from your druggist or direct. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1291 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Mary T. Goldman, 1291 Goldman Uldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me your free trial bottle of Mary 1 
Goldman's Hair Color Restorer, The natural 
| color of my hair is i 

black.... jet black.... dark brown.... j 
medium brown.... light brown.... 
t Please print your name and address 


We Start You in Business, 
men and women, opportunity lifetime to earn hand- 
some income operating our ‘“*New System Specialty 
Candy Factories" anywhere. Booklet free 
HILLYER-RAGSDALE CO., East Orange, N. J. 


MOTHER! 


‘California Syrup of Figs’’ is 
Best Laxative for Child 


Accept “California” Syrup of Figs only 
—look for the name California on the 

ckage, then you are sure your child is 

aving the best and most harmless laxa- 
tive for the little stomach, liver and 
bowels. Children love its fruity taste. 
Full directions on each bottle. 


Ask your Druggist for 
“California Syrup of Figs” 
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They say it 
behind your back 


VEN as you read this, some of 
your friends may be saying it 
about you. 


Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is 
not a pretty subject. The thing is 
too delicate for conversation even 
among close friends. 


Yet all the while, quite innocent- 
ly, you may be offending your 
friends and business associates. 
Halitosis becomes a silent, un- 
mentioned indictment that holds 
back many aman. And he is the 
last one to know why. 


Why entertain uncomfortable 
doubts about your breath when 
there is a simple, scientific precau- 
tion that will put. you on the safe— 
and polite—side? 


Listerine, the long-popular, liquid 
antiseptic, will defeat most cases 
of halitosis. It is a wonderfully ef- 
fective mouth deodorant that 
quickly arrests food fermentation. 


Of course, if halitosis is a symp- 
tom of some more deep-seated, 
organic disorder you will want to 
consult your physician or dentist. 
Naturally you wouldn’t expect a 
mouth antiseptic to cure a bad 
stomach. But so often halitosis is 
merely local and temporary. The 
regular use of this excellent and 
pleasant antiseptic as a mouth 
wash and gargle will suffice. 


Try Listerine this way today. 
Note the clean, fresh feeling it 
leaves about your mouth, teeth 
and throat. At the same time you 
freshen your breath you are guard- 
ing against throat infections that 
may anticipate more serious ills. 


If you are not familiar with Lis- 
terine and its many uses just send us 
your name and address and fifteen 
cents and we shall be glad to forward 
you a generous sample of Listerine 
tozether with a tube of Listerine 
Tooth Paste sufficient for 10 days’ 
brushings. 


Address Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, 2163 Locust Street, 
Saint Louis, Missouri. 


For 
HALITOSIS 
use 
LISTERINE 


“T couldn’t exactly say that.” 

“Do vou hate him?” 

No.” 

Garstin suddenly looked almost mali- 
ciously sly. 

“T can tell you something that you feel 
about him.” 

“What?” 

“You are afraid of him.” 

Miss Van Tuyn’s silky fair skin reddened. 

“T am not afraid of anyone.” she retorted. 

“Tf I have one virtue I think it’s courage.” 

“You're certainly not a Miss Nancy as a 
rule. In fact your cheek is pretty well known 
in Paris. But vou're afraid of Arabian.” 

“Am I really?” said the girl, recovering 
from her surprise and facing him hardily. 
“And how have you found that out?” 

“You've met him here four times.” 

“ Yes.” 

“And why have you always let him go 
away alone from the studio?” 

“Why should I go with him? I much pre- 
fer to stay on here and have a talk with you. 
You are far more interesting than Arabian is. 
He says very little. Probably he knows very 
little. I can learn from you.” 

“That’s all very well. I will say you're 
damned keen on acquiring knowledge. But 
Arabian interests you in a way I certainly 
don’t, in a sex way.’ 

“That'll do, Dick!” 

“ And directly a woman gets to that all the 
lumber of knowledge can go to the devil for 
her! When nature drives the coach, brain 
interests occupy the back seat. That is a 
rule with women to which I’ve never yet 
found an exception. Every day you're long- 
ing to go away from here with Arabian; 
every day he does his level best to get you to 
go. Yet you don’t go. Why’s that? You're 
held back by fear. You're afraid of the fel- 
low, my girl, and it’s not a bit of use deny- 
ingit. WhenIseeathingI see it—it’s there. 
I don’t deal in hallucinations.” 

All this time his small eyes were fixed upon 
her, and the fierce little lights in them seemed 
to touch her like the points of two pins. 

“You talk about fear! Does it never occur 
to vou that Arabian’s a man you picked up 
at the Café Royal, that we neither of us know 
anything about him, that he may be——” 

“At any rate he’s far more presentable 
than I am.’ 

“Of course he’s presentable, as you call it. 
He’s very well dressed and very good looking, 
but still——” 

At that moment she thought of Craven and 
in her mind quickly compared the two men. 

“Tell me God’s own truth, Beryl. Come 
on!’ 

He came up to her, put one hand on her 
left shoulder, and looked down into her eyes. 
“Aren’t you a bit afraid of the fellow?” 

She met his eyes steadily. 

“There’s something—” she paused. 

“Go ahead, I tell you!” 

“TI couldn’t describe it. It’s more like an 
atmosphere than anything else. It seems to 
hang about him. I’ve never felt anything 
quite like it when I’ve been with anyone else.” 

“An atmosphere! Now we're getting at it.” 

He took his heavy hand away from her 
shoulder. 

“A woman feels that sort of thing more 
sensitively than a man does. Sex! Go on. 
What about it?” 

“But I scarcely know what I mean— 
really, Dick. No! But it’s—it’s an unsafe 


at mosphere.” 
“Ah!” 
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“But no one shall say I’m afraid of any 


May We Send You 
This Great Novel? 


at no 
cost 
to you? 


Kindred of the Dust 


By Peter B. Kyne 


ie “Kindred of the Dust” Peter B. 

Kyne has given us two unforgetable 
characters whowill live long in fiction. 
They are Nan of the Sawdust Pile, 
whom life has severely tested, and 
Donald MacKaye, the young Laird of 
Tyee, who loves her. 


BUT i in MacKaye’s life there is an- 

other love—that of the old Laird, 
proud ruler of a rich little principality 
who would rather see his son dead 
than married to Nan. It is only the 
bigness of their love that enables 
Donald and Nan to fight for their 
happiness. 


THIS story of the lives of real people 

as lived in the great Northwest, 
is as satisfying and human a tale as 
you'll find anywhere. 


How to get this book 


To any reader of Cosmopolitan 
who sends us the subscription of 
a friend to Cosmopolitan we will 
send a copy of ‘‘Kindred of the 
Dust.”’ 


The subscription must be ac- 
companied by a remittance to 
cover the cost, at $3.00 per sub- 
scription. There is no limit to 
the number of subscriptions you 
may send in—and we will send 
a book for each subscription. 


This offer, made for-a limited 
time only, is good for a new 
subscription, and it must not be 
your own subscription, as Cosmo- | 
politan does not offer premiums. 


USE THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
Cosmopolitan, Dept. 222 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
Please send the following some 
and address for one yea 


with 
January issue, at $3 (Canada ee pier which I 
enclose check. 


Send a copy of “Kindred of the Dust’ to 
me without charge. My name and address: 
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men. You can ask anyone who knows me 
really well and you will always hear the same 
story. I’m afraid of no one and nothing, 
and I’ve proved it again and again.” 

“Well then, what’s to prevent you proving 
it tome, my girl?” 

“T will!” 

She lifted her chin and looked suddenly 
impudent. 

“What do you wish me to do to prove it?” 
she asked him, defiantly. 

“Tf Arabian does come today go away with 
him when he goes. Get to know him really. 
You could, I believe. But ever since he’s 
come here to sit he has shut up the box which 
contains the truth of what he is, locked it and 
lost the key. His face is a mask and I don’t 


paint masks. 
“Very well. I will.” 
“Good!” said Garstin sonorously, and 
looking suddenly much less tired and morose. 
“But why do you think J could get to know 
“Because he’s—but you know why bet- 
ter than I do.” 
“T don’t.” 
“Arabian’s in love with you, my girl. 
By Jove, there he is!” 
The bell had sounded below. 


With a swift movement Garstin got hold 


of a palette knife, sprang-at the sketch of 
Arabian and ripped up the canvas from 
top to bottom. Miss Van Tuyn uttered a 
cry. 

“Dick!” 

“That’s all right!” 

He threw the knife down. 

“We'll do better than that by a long 
wa ” 


y. 
He got hold of her hand 


“Stick to your word, my girl, and I'll 


paint you yet—and not an Academy por- 
trait. But you’ve got to live. Just now, 
with your cheeks all in patches, you looked 
stunning.” 

The bell went again. 

“Now for him!” 
He hurried downstairs. 


Life brings some gifts to almost every- 
one, and often the gift bearer’s approach 
is absolutely unexpected. So it had been 
in Lady Sellingworth’s case. She had had 
no premonition that a change was pre- 
paring for her. Nothing had warned her 
to be on the alert when young feet turned 
into Berkeley Square on a certain Sunday 
in autumn and made towards her door 
Abruptly, after years ot neglect, it seemed 
as if life suddenly remembered that there 
was a middle-aged woman, with lungs 
which still mechanically did their work, and 
a heart which still obstinately persisted in 

ting, living in Berkeley Square, and 
that scarcely a bare bone had been thrown 
to her for some thousands of days. And 
then life brought her Craven, with an 
Unusual nature, with a surely romantic 
mind, with a chivalrous sense that was out 
of the fashion, with faculties making for 
friendship. 

For it had all come back, the old greedy 

ve of sympathy and admiration, the old 
Worship of strength and youth and hot 

lood and good looks, the old longing for 
desire and love, the old almost irritable 
Passion to possess, to dominate, to be first, 
to submerge another human being in her 
oWn personality. 
er ten years she was in love again, 
Perately in love. When she had come 
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into the hall of the Carlton, and had seen 
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A scene on Broadway, New York, in 1890, 
showing the density of overhead wires 


The history of the telephone 
is a record of constant improve- 
ment. Only by numerous inven- 
tions and ceaseless research for 
new and better ways has the 
present standard been reached. 


Two-score years ago the tele- 
phone could hardly carry the 
human voice across a city. Now 
it carries it distinctly across this 
great continent. The once 
familiar network of overhead 
wires in large cities has been re- 
placed by systems of under- 
ground cables, each cable con- 
taining thousands of slender, 
sensitive wires. 


Switchboards, once primitive 
devices, called upon to handle 
only a few connections and 
limited in their workings, have 
now become great and precise 


The same scene after the overhead wires were 
by underground cables 


Improvements 


mechanisms through which the 
volume and complexity of tele- 
phone traffic is handled with me- 
chanical perfection. 


With the continued growth in 
the number of telephone users, 
there is a continued increase in 
the problems of speed, accuracy 
and speech transmission. 

These are the problems for- 
ever before the scientists and 
engineers of the Bell System; 
and the solution of these prob- 
lems, in advance of necessity, 
is the objective of this great body 
of specially trained experts. 


The Bell System will con- 
tinue the improvements necessary 
to maintain its standard of ser- 
vice, which is the best and 
cheapest telephone service in 
the world. 


.“ BELL System® 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all 
directed toward Better Service 
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Dept. 701 Box 483, Chicago, Ill, 


RPIANO JAZZj 


By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course- 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required. 
Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 


5,000 words. A Postal brings our FREE Special Offer, 
Waterman Piano School 


UTY-CHARM 


Can be yours—by mail. We can teach you at home the 
arts of the boudoir and the graces of society that transform 
“ wall-flowers”” into fascinati 
twoman and find the happiness and love that is your birthright. 

Send for free Beauty-Charm booklet and copyrighted analysis. 
Dept. D-236, Women’s College of Arts & Sciences, 1504 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Endorse Conn 
Saxophones 
1—Seseph Smith, Victor rec- 

: “Conn ap 
2—Paul Biese, Columbia rec- 
ords: “‘Excels my expecta- 
tions.”” 

8—Isham Jones,Brunswick rec- 
ords: “‘Most remarkable in- 
strument.”’ 

4—H. Benne Henton, Victor 
records: No other approach- 
es Conn.”’ 

5 —Ted Lewis,Columbia records: 
““Most perfect saxophone 
made.”’ 

6—Mathew Amaturo, Benson’s 
Orchestra: “‘All one could 


wisn. 
7—Al Starita, ou Gull records: 
“*“Unquestionably the best.’’ 
8—Al Knecht, Sousa Soloist: 
“Best I ever used.”’ 

9—F. Molineu, Garde 
Paris: “‘Superior to all.”” 
10—Jean_ Moermans, Gilmore 

and Sousa: ‘‘None can equal 
Conn.”’ 5 
11—Ruth Glanville, feminine vir- 
tuoso: ““Truly wonderful.’’ 
12—H. Virgil Moore, instructor: 
“I owe part of my success 
Conn.”’ 
13—-Howard Grantham, vaude- 
vi 
14-H. H. Maclean, soloist: 


““Gives me inspiration.”’ 
16—H er, Marigold Gar- 
dens: “In a class by itself.” 
17—Lew Reynolds, soloist: ‘‘Im- 

rovements valuable to per- 


‘ormer. 

18—John Becker, Sousa Soloist: 
“Surprisingly perfect.’’ 

19—Billy Markwith, Brown’s 
Sextet: ‘‘Our absolute prefer- 
ence.”” 


Trumpeters 


Mager, Boston 
Symp! 
ry 


21—Hen: Barbier, Minne- 
apolis Symphony. 

Cappodiferro, New York 
Symphony. 

Weiss, Cincinnati Sym- 
phony. 

24—William Thieck, Minneapolis 
Symphony. 

25—Harry Glantz, Philharmonic, 
New York. 

26—Barnard Baker, Victor Con- 
cert Orchestra. 


| INSTRUMENTS Built 
For Quick Mastery 


— its tapering tube is expanded to 
‘perfect proportions by hydraulic pressure, 
which gives a smooth-as-glass interior, the Conn 
Saxophone is easier to play, yields finer tone. 
Sockets drawn from tubing prevent leaks; rolled edges 
preserve pads, which are made over metal rings, sustaining 
shape. » Patent device enables tuning to finest degree. Such 
improvements have made Conn—the first American maker 
.| —now the largest producer of saxophones in the world. 
Conn trumpets are used in the great symphonies for the 
B;| brilliant beauty of their true trumpet tone. Three models; 
Opera Grand, small bore; Symphony, medium bore; Concert 
Grand, large bore — a trumpet for every purpose. 

Cultivate your musical “bump” for profit and pleasure. Start now 
by sending the coupon below. 


C. G. CONN, LTD. 211 Conn Bidg, Elkhart, Ind. 
New York Conn Co. 233-5-7 W. 47th Street 


C. G. CONN, LTD. .211 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, free, a copy of “Success in Music and How to 
Win It”’ by John Philip Sousa, and details of your Free Trial, Easy Payment 
Plan. (Mention Instrument.) 


Name 
Sereet or Rural Route___ 
City, State, County 
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Craven through the glass, had seen his tal 
figure, smooth, dark hair, and animateg 
face glowing with health after the breezeg 
and sun-rays of Beaconsfield, she hag 
known a feeling that a girl might hayem 
understood and shared. 
And she was sixty! 
What was to be done? 4 
Craven was certainly fond of her already, 
Quietly she had triumphed that night 
Three women had seen and had quite un 
derstood her little triumph. Probably aff 
of them had wondered about it, had beey 
secretly irritated by it. Certainly Beryj 


had been very much irritated. But i 


spite of that triumph Lady Sellingworth 
felt almost desperately afraid that nighhal 
when she was alone. For she knew howe 
great the difference was between her feeleam 
ing for Craven and his feeling for her. Hew 
would be satisfied in their friendship whilgl 
she would be almost starving. He woulé 
never know that cruel longing to touch 
which marks the difference between what) 
is love and what is friendship. 4 
She knelt down that night before getting 
into bed and prayed. She did not pray t@am 
have something that she wanted. Shem 
knew that would be no use. She prayed 
that she might.cease to want what sha 
wanted; she prayed that she might havea 
strength to do a tremendously courageotiiia 


thing quickly; she prayed that she mightily 


be rewarded for doing it by afterwards hayaam 
ing physical and mental peace; she prayed 
that she might be permanently changed 


that she might, after this last trial, bem 
allowed to become passionless, that what 


remained of the fiercely animal in hepa 
might die out, that she might henceforth 
be as old in nature as she already was iff 
body. 
When she got up from her knees it wal 
one o’clock. And directly, she was in bed 
an idea seemed to hit her mind and she 

trembled slightly as if she had really re 
ceived a blow. She had just been praying 
for something earnestly, almost violentlya™ 


and she had prayed with clear understands 


ing, with the understanding that a long angaam 
fully lived life brings to every really intelligaam 
gent human being. Did she really wank 
her prayer to be answered, or had she been 


trying to humbug herself? She had thoughiaaam 


of a test which would surely prove whethem™ 
she was genuine in her desire to escape from 
the torment that was lying in wait for hem 
or not. Instead of receiving a visit from 
her Greek tomorrow, instead of being a 
home to Craven in the late afternoon, if 
stead of giving herself up to the lure whicl 
must, she knew, certainly lead her on 
emotional destruction, she might do this 
she might telephone to Sir Seymour Port 
man to come to her and tell him that sit 
would reward his long faithfulness. 

_It would be a way out. If she 
bring herself to do it she would make her 
self safe. For though Seymour Portmas 
had been so faithful and she had never 1 
warded him he was not a man any Womaiigy 
would dare to play with. Lady Sellingagy 
worth knew that she would never break® 
promise to him, would never play fast 4 
loose with him. 


Does Lady Sellingworth accept Sir Seymoutt 
How does Beryl Van Tuyn accept Arabians 
continued attentions? Does Garstin learn i 
fellow’s secret? What happens when Beryl sea 
to Lady Sellingworth for advice about Cra 
These questions are answered in the next t 
ment in the March COSMOPOLITAN. 
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